
DAN JENKINS TAKES 
A FLIP LOOK 
AT A FIERCE GAME 


SCOOTING REPORTS: 

CAN ANYONE 
STOP THE STEELERS? 
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He's your independent insurance 
agent. He represents several prop¬ 
erty and casualty insurance com¬ 
panies. He’ll choose the best 
company and best policies for you, 
because you and your special needs 
come first with him. 

And he can offer you more than 
objectivity. When you need protec¬ 
tion, your independent agent’s 
knowledge-in-depth helps you get 
maximum value for your insurance 
dollars. He knows the companies he 


represents thoroughly. He knows 
their policies. He knows their ser¬ 
vice. That experience is your best 
assurance of receiving quality pro¬ 
tection at a fair and honest price. 

His experience is also what brings 
/£tna into the picture. Our broad 
range of policies and services makes 
us a favorite with leading indepen¬ 
dent agents across the country. Not 
only for Casualty, but for Life and 
Group insurance as well. Meeting 
their needs and yours is what has 
helped ,£tna become one of the 


largest multi-line insurance organi¬ 
zations anywhere. 

For the address of the agent near 
you, see the Yellow Pages under 
>Etna Life & Casualty. The two of us 
make a great combination. 

You get action with /Etna 


LI FE& CASUALTY 








Republic 

1 I VAN LINES 


LOW SEASONAL RATES 
The Republic Season is that 
wonderful part of the year when 
Republic Van Lines’ low 
seasonal rates are in effect. 
Between October 1 st and May 
31st you can realize substantial 
savings when you move with 
Republic Van Lines. Be careful- 
most moving companies do not 
offer these low rates. Check with 
Republic! 

PRIDE OF ACHIEVEMENT 
Republic Van Lines' highly 
efficient, professional moving 
teams take great pride in their 
achievement. That's one big 
reason why Republic, as 
compared to all other national 


van lines, had one of the best 
records for delivering household 
goods in 1975. 

FIRST CLASS 

Move Republic. Move first class. 
Over 400 major companies and 
thousands of individual 
homeowners do every year. Call 
your Republic Agent. He'll have 
some money-saving answers 
for you. 


^ We understand you. 


This year 

Republican Lines is giving you 
243 days to save money 
when you move. 

The Republic Season is about to begin. 
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18 The Rich Got Richer 

Already loaded, golf's leading pros gathered in 
Akron to divvy up a whopping $300,000 

by Dan Jenkins 

22 He Meant to Settle for Third 

Billy Haughton took Steve Lobell into the final 
Hambtetonian heat reluctantly—and won it all 

by Douglas S. Looney 
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He has a squatty body and a prickly personality, 
but Thurman Munson is a masked marvel 
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76 To get away from the boo birds, Minnesota 
Coach Bud Grant communes with ravens 

by Robert F. Jones 

98 Heigh-ho Silverado! 

Neither the rocks nor ruts of Baja can stay racer 
Walker Evans from his appointed rounds 

by Sam Moses 


BITING THE DUS T of the Har- Tru at Forest Hills, some 
of the big names of tennis—Ashe. Panatta, Wade. 
Navratilova—disappeared early from the US. Open. 
Curry Kirkpatrick records the deeds of the survivors. 

ALIVE AND KICKING, but without George Blanda to 
do the latter, the Raiders open their season against the 
Steelers, who defeated them in the AFC title game 
Dan Jenkins covers the not-quite-instant replay 
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KENWOOD KX-720 CASSETTE DECK 

THE GREATEST CASSETTE PERFORMANCE EVER! 


• A precision drive 
system that holds 
wow and flutter to a 
mere 0.08% 

• A precision 1-micron 
gap head that brings 
frequency response 
to a high 40-13.000 Hz 

• Dolby* Noise Reduc¬ 
tion for exceptional 
Signal-to-Noise 

• Bias and equaliza¬ 
tion for all tape types 


-Dolby is the trademark of Dolby Laboratories, I nc. 


For complete Information, write: 

$ KENWOOD 15777 S Broadway. Gardena. CA 90248 



TheThoroughbreds. 

Kentucky Club and Kentucky 
Cluh Mixture.Two great American 
smoking blends carefully and 
patiently made from the choicest 
tobaccos. 

Kentucky Club. A mild. White 
Burley blend that's flavor-diced 
for cooler smoking. 

And Kentucky Club Mixture. A 
pleasingly aromatic blend of five 
choice tobaccos, slow-aged fi it- a 
richly satisfying smoke. 

Kentucky Club. And Kentucky 
Club Mixture. 

The Thoroughbreds of pipe u>baox> 

White Biutey Blind. Pleasingly Amnia tic. 


Sports Illustrated ® 
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M ARTE 


In 1778, Louis XVI probably welcomed the new 
ambassador from America with a glass of Martell. 


!QN BLEU 


Louis XVI, King of France, 
awaits the arrival of Benjamin 
Franklin —philosopher, scholar, 
inventor, and now, statesman. 


What better way to greet a re¬ 
nowned ally than with fine cognac 
from the House of Martell. 

Even then, French royalty knew 
that making fine cognac, to a 


Martell, was a matter of honor. 
It still is. 

Martell.Taste history. 

V.S.P. V. S O P. CORDON BLEU. 

WORLD’S LARGEST- SELLING COGNACS. 




The Results of the Airline Passengers Association 
Biennial Independent Surve y o f Frequent Fliers: 


American named 

‘ Nal choice for 
domestic air travel! 




APA survey results 
published March. 1976. 
This is the third 
consecutive APA survey 
to name American 
the No. 1 domestic 
airline. 


“If you were traveling to any 
destination in the U.S.,and 
had your choice of any U. S. 
airline, which airline would 
you choose-and why?” 

The Airline Passengers 
Association asked that ques¬ 
tion of its membership- 
people who averaged more 
than 35 flights a year. 

The results were conclusive: 
more people chose American 


than any other airline. 

And the reasons were 
many: Schedules, relia¬ 
bility, comfort, courtesy, 
convenience—and most of 
all, service. 

Being named number one 
underscores our right to say, 
"We’re American Airlines. 
Doing what we do best? 

But it also gives us the re¬ 
sponsibility to go on proving 
ourselves, day after day 
and flight after flight. 


We’re 

American Airlines 
Doing what we 
do best. 


Next flight, we 
you’ll let us prove it 


American 



















Acme. Because there’s 
more than one way to be a cowboy. 




Walt Garrison has 
wrestled some pretty heavy 
beef in his day. And we 
don't just mean defensive 
linemen. 

Because Walt has a 
reputation as an expert bull 
dogger. (That's the sport 
where a 200 pound cowboy 
tries to talk a 900 pound 
steer into hitting the dust.) 

He claims it helped him 
keep in shape as one 
of the Cowboys' leading 
ground-gainers of all time. 

So you can bet Walt 
knows about authentic 
western boots. 

Acme’ boots. 

Built from good, tough 
leathers. Yet supple enough 
to take all your quick 
moves in stride. 

With fancy stitching. 

Deep embossed designs. 

And a fit like no other 
boot in town. 

All this at an Acme price. 

And that's no bull. 

acMe 

We also make Dingo 
leisure boots. 

For the store nearest 
you. write: 

Acme Boot Co..Inc.. 
Dept. AG 1. Clarksville. 
Tenn. 37040 A subsidiary 
of Northwest Industries. Inc. 

















This new one 
is easy to own. 


If you want better pictures than you've 
been getting with your pocket camera 
but not a lot of hassle getting them, 
now there's a camera for you. 

Get your hands on a K-1000. It's 
the easy one. 

As easy as your pocket camera. 
You can grab and shoot with a 
K-1000 just like you do with your 
pocket camera. The built-in light 
meter makes it certain you'll get beau¬ 
tiful color. And you'll get all the picture 
you see in the viewfinder because you 
look right through the lens. 

Beautiful pictures without fuss. 

All you have to do is center a needle 
while you look through the viewfinder, 
focus and shoot. 

Easy to own 

See your dealer and you'll be sur¬ 
prised at the reasonable price. The 


K-1000. newest member of the 
world s best-selling family of 35mm 
SLR cameras, is very affordable. Ask 
your dealer to show you the easy one 
... the affordable K-1000. Or if you 
need more information, send for a 
free full-color brochure that gives all 
the details on the K-1000. 


Yes. I want more information. 

Please send me your free full-color 
brochure. 

NAME 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY 

STATE_ZIP_ 

SEND TO: Honeywell Photographic, 
P.O. Box 22083, Dept. 104-886 
Denver. Colorado 80222. 


*Fo6iloose 

by DAPHNE HURFORD 


AN EXHIBIT OF BEST. WORST. SMALLEST. 
BIGGEST-AND THE MEANEST CHICKEN 


It seems lining that the Guinness folks would 
pick New York City’s Empire State Building 
for their new World Records Exhibit Hall, be¬ 
cause that oldtime skyscraper held the rec¬ 
ord as the world's tallest for 39 years. The 
exhibit promises to become a strong year- 
round tourist attraction, with more than 5.000 
square feet of floor space devoted to showing 
off all the mosts and bests, the smallests and 
biggests and worsts. 

As a sort of exhibit within an exhibit, 
the Guinness World of Sports and Games 
features a lively collection of old and new 
movie footage with five-minute programs be¬ 
ing shown in four booths. It is almost worth 
the price of admission ($1.50) to listen to 
the clusters of teen-agers in front of the 
screens, as they cheer their heroes, dispar¬ 
age their less-than-favoritcs and challenge 
each other's knowledge of sports lore. The 
movie that rates highest in spectator hys¬ 
teria depicts Joe Namath in action, engen¬ 
dering arguments about the present state of 
his arm: the film also includes highlights 
of Don Larsen’s 1956 World Series perfect 
game and Lou Brock stealing bases in slow 
motion. 

Another movie portrays Roger Bannister's 
four-minute mile. Will Chamberlain at Ov¬ 
erbrook High, some smooth moves by Pele 
and a slow-motion high jump by world-rec¬ 
ord holder Dwight Stones. (As an added 
touch, the exhibitors have installed a high- 
jump bar over the booth so that spectators 
can judge the height for themselves. And. to 
show they’re up to date on their world rec¬ 
ords, they’ve moved it up to 7-71/4" from 
7-7".) On yet another screen Paul Anderson 
breaks a weight-lifting record, Billie Jean 
King serves, Mark Spitz wins the 100-meter 
butterfly at Munich, Jack Nicklaus misses a 
putt and Babe Didrikson Zaharias throws a 
javelin, high jumps, hurdles, boxes and plays 
golf. 

There are dozens of other exhibits, includ¬ 
ing a replica of the world's biggest (22 pounds) 
and meanest chicken. 

Although the Guinness people promised 
more audience participation than they deliv¬ 
er. there are plenty of buttons to push and 
magnifiers to look through (e.g., the world’s 
smallest violin). On Saturdays cameras are 
permitted, so visitors can be photographed 
lying on a bed of nails or standing next to a 
model of the world’s tallest man. 

He's not for sale, but one may buy the 
world's largest crossword puzzle for $3.95, 
and, naturally, the Guinness book. end 


Honeywell Photographic 








PENDLETON 

SWEATERS 

From the distinctive collection of quality knitwear 
in 100% virgin wool, Pendleton, USA. 


Fisherman knit shawl-collared cardigan. S36.00 
Fisherman knit crewneck. S30.00 
Fisherman knit jacket, S40.00 



For further information write Dept. SS, 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, 

Portland. Oregon 97207 

















If your dog wears 
a flea collar and 
still scratches 


—he may need the Vet's medicine made for 
dogs'skin problems'.' “Catfish'' Hunter 

Expert Pitcher l Dog Breeder 
"I've hem railing dogs long enough to know i) 
your dog wean a )lea collar anil Mill scratches, 
odds are he's not scratching fleas. He's scratching 
an undetected skin problem—a cut. scrape, Itching 
irritation, open sore, tick hue. even ecrema. Thai's 
why a Vet developed Sulfodene —the skin medicine 
far dogs. Vets say dogs have thinner skin than we 
do and special dog germs Sulfodene kills dog 
germs, helps heal cuts and sores, stop scratching 
proved effective in 1 out of 10 


rated 1 


tested. Also 




Sulfodene 
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A! poor CARR COUHTtPS COMBt tNC. 


VIEWPOINT 

by E. J. KAHN JR. 


HE WORE NO. 1 ON HIS UNIFORM AND 
HE IS NO. 1 IN THE AUTHOR'S ESTEEM 


The worst thing about traveling abroad is 
missing the obituaries back home. Thus it was 
not until a couple of months after the sad 
event that 1 learned, on returning from an 
overseas junket, that the greatest centerficlder 
ever lo wear the uniform of ihc New York 
Yankees was dead. I can hear the gasps from 
other laggard vacationers, reading this, won¬ 
dering what unknown dire fate had befallen 
Joe DiMaggio or Mickey Mantle in their ab¬ 
sence. But I am not referring to either of them. 

1 am referring, of course, to that paragon of 
Yankee centerficldcrs. Earle Combs, the Sil¬ 
ver Fox from Kentucky. 

The news of his death was saddening, but 
what shocked me most on looking up Combs' 
death notices was that he was 77. True, his 
hair had been flecked wiih gray even when 
as a boy I watched him with huge and un¬ 
flagging admiration, but how could he have 
been that old? Then 1 realized that it was 50 
years ago that I used to take my leather-bound 
autograph book up to the old Yankee Sta¬ 
dium. an hour or more before game time, and 
hang around the edge of the home-team dug- 
out hoping to add a Herb Pcnnock or a Jump¬ 
ing Joe Dugan to my collection of illustrious 
signatures. 

DiMaggio and Mantle were all right. I 
guess, in their own fashion, ai least until they 
swapped their bats and gloves for television 
commercials. So far as I know. Earle Combs 
never did a commercial. 1 once saw DiMag¬ 
gio hit three triples in a single ball game—a 
performance that may not be as rare as hit¬ 
ting four home runs in one game, but cer¬ 
tainly seems to be—and I have seen Mantle 
almost knock a fair ball out of Yankee Sta¬ 
dium. a feat not yet accomplished-1 give each 
his due. But to me their deeds, however val¬ 
iant. pale in comparison to my memory of 
those of the incomparable Combs. As the 
leadoff man for the old Murderers' Row, he al¬ 
ways seemed to be hitting something like .350 
and he always seemed to be on base—like as 
not moved along to second by Mark Koenig— 
when Babe Ruth or Lou Gehrig came to the 
plate to drive him around. 

Defensively. Combs was the cement that 
held the other jewels of the Yankee outfield 
together—Bob Meusel to his right. Ruth to 
his left. Combs abetted and protected them 
like a sheep dog tending his flock. Any ball 
hit lo right center or left center that Ruth or 
Meusel gathered in was caught by them. I 
often had the impression, largely through 
courtesy on the part of the courtly Combs: 
he could have loped over and gobbled up 


those flics himself, but he did not wish to 
appear lo be intruding on their assigned 
territory. 

Wasn't it Zane Grey who once wrote a 
short story about a single fleet ball hawk who, 
owing to injuries and other unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstances. managed successfully to patrol 
an entire outfield? To me. Combs stood a bet¬ 
ter chance than any of his peers of becoming 
the real-life counterpart of that fictional prod¬ 
igy. Ground balls were never much of a prob¬ 
lem to Combs, partly because he didn't get 
to handle many: the middle of the Yankee in¬ 
field was like an impregnable wall, w ith Koe¬ 
nig at shortstop and Tony Lazzeri at second. 
Poosh 'Em Up Tony rated so high in my pan¬ 
theon of Yankee heroes that sometimes my 
eyes would mist at the mere sight of him. 
thereby rendering Combs, normally stationed 
some J25 feet behind him in center, momen¬ 
tarily invisible. 

1 once had my picture taken shaking hands 
with Gehrig and I once pressed the flesh with 
Ruth, but to my own dying day I will regret 
that I never got closer than my autograph 
book to Earle Combs. He was not the pushy, 
glad-handing sort in any case. He wore No. I 
on his uniform, and he will always be No. I 
in my book. They don't make them like 
Combs anymore. I suppose I should know 
something about Mickey Rivers, who plays 
center field for the Yankees today, but all I 
know about Rivers is that he came to the 
Yanks from the California Angels, an expan¬ 
sion dub whose precise location 1 can't pin¬ 
point. It doesn't matter. In my view, baseball 
began to go downhill at just about the time 
that Combs retired. The new generation of 
ballplayers seemed more in the mold of 
Combs’ contemporary. Lefty Grove, a raffish 
character. 

One day in the 1930s. when I was still hang¬ 
ing around Yankee Stadium, operating more 
or less on momentum. Grove was scheduled 
to pitch against the Yanks for the Philadel¬ 
phia Athletics. I approached him (I already 
had his teammate George Earnshaw I with my 
autograph book. By chance, it fell open to 
the page where Combs' priceless signature 
was enshrined. Grove pulled an ink pad and 
rubber stamp out of a pocket of his uniform 
and. before I could stop him. violated that 
page by imprinting his name upon it. (Some¬ 
body told me years later that it wasn't en¬ 
tirely his fault—he was poorly educated—but 
still he could have asked me first.) My in¬ 
terest in baseball players' autographs perished 
at that instant and my interest in baseball 
players soon began to wane. Maybe that's why 
l could never work up much excitement over 
DiMaggio or Mantle. But I like to think, rath¬ 
er. that it was because they simply couldn't 
measure up to the lofty standards of Earle 
Combs. 1 have a hunch that Bob Meusel 
and Babe Ruth would most certainly agree 
with me. END 









When you stay at Howard Johnson’s, 
you get a lot more than an orange roof 
over your head. 



When you dial 800-654-2000, 
you can reserve a room at any 
Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge in 
the country. And just 
look what you’ll get 
when you do. 

You get a modem, 
clean rexim that’s 
extra large. And a 
bed that’s extra long for long legs. 

You get an outdoor swimming 
pool and often an indoor pcx>l and 
sauna, along with various other 
sports facilities. 


You get a Howard Johnson’s 
restaurant and frequently an 
inviting cocktail lounge as well. 

You get meeting 
rix>ms and presen¬ 
tation equipment. 

And you get it 
all at very sensible 
i rates. What's more 
sensible, your children under 18 
stay in your room tree at most ltxlges. 

Of course, you can pay for it 
with the American Express’ Card. 

It’s welcome at all of the more 


than 525 Howard Johnson’s Motor 
Uxiges across the country. 

If you don’t have the American 
Express Card, pick up an applica¬ 
tion at any Howard Johnson’s — in 
the lobby, or in your room. 

For Howard Johnson's reserva¬ 
tions call toll-free: 800-654-2000 




The American Express Card. Don’t leave home without it. 











CB with the mike that does it all 

SBE Touch/Com 


SBE adds the ultimate touch of 
sophistication to CB by putting 
all the functions of CB opera¬ 
tion in the palm of your 
hand—right on the mike! 
Change channels. 

Adjust volume and 
squelch. Receive or 
transmit. All with the 
flick of a finger. There's 
a large, bright LED digi¬ 
tal channel readout, too. 
for fast identification. 

The SBE TOUCH/COM 
—digitally synthesized, 
with phase-lock-loop 
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circuitry—the most ad¬ 
vanced CB that sophis¬ 
ticated technology can 
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r Communication* through Creative Technology 

For information write: SBE. Inc.. 220 Airport Blvd.. Watsonville, CA 95076 


a “I set die NFL 
In basketball 

shoes • — O.J. Simpson 



“This season, I scored 23 touchdowns. In Spot-bilt basketball 
shoes. When I wore ‘Hoops’ for the first time at The Super- 
stars' I found that they were so comfortable I asked them to 
make me some with cleats. My results were 23 touchdowns 
this season, and 1817 yards rushing. If you want comfort on 
the court, wear the shoes I wear on the field. ‘Hoops'. Without 
the cleats, of course.” 

Spot-bilt makes the shoes O.J. wears 
in the NFL and The Superstars. 

We’re with him every 
step of the way. 


HYDE* 6pot-bil.t 


HYDE Spot-bilt, 432 Columbia Street, Cambridge, MA 02141 
If they're not Hyde or Spot-bilt, they’re not Juicemobiles. 


B8M1ALL 

by ROBERT CANTWELL 

THE BEST PART OF WALKING THIS TRAIL: 
KNOWING WHEN AND WHERE TO GET OFF 


The Pacific Crest Trail, which runs from Can¬ 
ada (o Mexico, is generally regarded as the 
Western equivalent of the Appalachian Trail, 
which extends from Maine to Georgia, al¬ 
though the former is more challenging in its 
wild miles through the High Sierras and the 
North Cascades. In The Pacific Crest Trail: 
Escape to the Wilderness (Lippi neon, 
S8.95). Ann and Myron Sutton make the point 
that the Western trail is substantially differ¬ 
ent in that, unlike the Appalachian, the main 
north-south route serves as a link between a 
number of side paths. The main trail has be¬ 
come so popular that, especially near high¬ 
way crossings, the “traveler may encounter 
noise makers, litter throwers, tree choppers, 
shortcutters, flower pickers, polluters, vandals 
and lawbreakers." These can be avoided by 
seeking out side trips over old stagecoach 
routes, for example, and the many trails in 
Jbe Cucamonga Wilderness. Throughout 
much of Oregon's Skyline Trail and the Cas¬ 
cade Trail of Washington, side trails branch 
off at intervals, providing marvelous exits to 
lakes, falls, hot springs, caves, meadows and 
beaver ponds. “There is almost no limit," 
write the authors, "to the exploration poten¬ 
tial of these thousands of miles of side trails." 

Ann Sutton is a geologist, her husband My¬ 
ron a biologist, and their book is leisurely 
and discursive, with emphasis on trees, wild 
flowers and rocks. 

The spectacular mountain scenery along 
the trail is better communicated by the 125 
color photographs in The Pacific Crest Trail 
(National Geographic Society, $4.25) taken 
by Sam Abell, with text by William R. Gray. 
The book is a pleasant, uncritical, camp¬ 
ground-by-campground account based on the 
authors' own exploration. 

But the most graphic record of the Pacific 
Crest Trail and its hardships is still The High 
Adventure of Eric Ryback (Chronicle Books. 
$6.95). published five years ago. At 17 Ry¬ 
back hiked the entire 2.000 miles of the Ap¬ 
palachian Trail: at 18 he set out alone over 
the 2.300 miles of the Pacific Crest Trail from 
the Canadian border and reached Mexico 
some 130 days later. Nearly frozen at the start, 
suffering from loneliness, self-distrust, fear, 
hunger and occasional disorientation. Ry- 
back’s achievement was incredible, but it left 
him with no time to enjoy the wilderness the 
trail was built to penetrate. The Suttons are 
right: for those who enjoy walking, the real ap¬ 
peal of the trail is in the opportunity to ex¬ 
plore what it opens up. To regard it as a hik¬ 
ers' highway can destroy it. end 








Lay your hands on a fat pitcher. Fill it halfway 

with cool cubes. Splash in 10 ounces of smooth ol’ 
Bacardi dark rum. Top it all off with 25 ounces of cold 
Coca-Cola. Stir. And gather your friends around for 
an easy evening of some of the best sipping ever. 

For four authentic 12-oz. soda fountain glasses plus 
the 85-oz. pitcher that started pitcher parties, send 
$3.95 plus $1.00 for postage and handling ($4.95 
total) by check or money order payable to Party Set. 


I Party Set, P.O. Box 52546 
| Atlanta, Ga. 30305 


I Address _ 
| City- 


Zip 



BACARDI, rum.The mixable one. Made in Puerto Rico. 












thrusters 

The next step in sound. 



Thrusters'? It's music the way it should be heard. 
Across the full audio spectrum. With a powerful thrust 
of bass. So much a part of today's music. It's also the 
next step in speaker design from Panasonic. 

Each Thrusters speaker has an extra speaker 
cone (our engineers call it "vibra-cone”) that actually 
thrusts out bass. At the same time, it filters unwanted 
sound waves that can cause distortion. Most other 
compact speaker systems, like air-suspension or tuned 
port systems, simply don’t have this extra speaker cone. 


So Thrusters means lower distortion. Superb 
sound across the full audio spectrum. Higher efficiency. 
And improved bass response. 

Thrusters comes with every new Panasonic 
stereo home entertainment system. From our 
Standard Systems. To our stylish slim European design 
—Systems 2000'.“ To our most exciting systems of all— 
Matched Components. 

Thrusters. From Panasonic. An extra thrust of 
sound. For an extra thrust of enjoyment. 



Matched 

A series of interchangeable 
components. Receivers. 

Turntables And Thrusters. 


All cabinetry is simulated wood grain. 



Astons3000 

Available in three different slim 
European design systems. 

All with Thrusters. 



new Panasonic Standard Systems. 

Panasonic, 

just slightly ahead of our time. 



Edited by SARAH PILEGGI 


RANCOR IN THE RANKS 

The bad feeling that has existed within 
and without the NFL Players Associa¬ 
tion since its 1974 preseason strike col¬ 
lapsed seemed about to erupt into inter¬ 
necine warfare last week. 

“Fire Ed Garvey, that’s my opinion," 
said a Houston player. “He’s getting $57,- 
000 a year and he’s taking us for a ride." 

“We don’t have a players’ union any¬ 
more,” said another Oiler. “We’ve got 
an executive director's union.” 

“We’re like a bunch of sheep being 
led by a wolf,” said a Pittsburgh tackle. 

The howl went up after the players’ 
representatives, meeting in Chicago to 
consider a new contract proposal, wound 
up, at the urging of their executive di¬ 
rector. Ed Garvey, voting to table it. 
thereby preventing the proposal from be¬ 
ing voted upon by the entire membership. 

The contract, which had been worked 
out by Miami Safety Dick Anderson, who 
is president of the NFLPA, and Dan Roo¬ 
ney, president of the Steelers and the ne¬ 
gotiator for the owners, contained pro¬ 
visions for a 43-player team limit with a 
four-man taxi squad, a $7,000 raise in 
the minimum salary, the resumption of 
funding of the players’ pension fund— 
which has been suspended for the two 
years that the players have been without 
a contract—and an increase of $3,000 in 
Super Bowl winners’ shares. 

The only fly in all that ointment was 
the fact that the proposal also included a 
major restriction of a player’s freedom 
of movement. To get at the goodies, the 
players were going to have to cede back 
to the owners the significant victory they 
had won in 1975 when U.S. District 
Court Judge Earl Larson declared the Ro- 
zelle Rule illegal. The NFL has appealed 
the decision and the matter is still in the 
courts. Garvey feels that there should be 
no agreement until the “freedom issues" 
are settled. 

But the fight has dragged on for two 
years now, and the troops are getting rest¬ 
less. A mood of conciliation, born of fear 
for the future, seems to be growing in 


the ranks, and Garvey is being seen by 
some as an obstructionist rather than a 
champion of players’ rights against over¬ 
weening owners. 

One of the newly outraged. Jim 
Beirne, an eight-year Oiler veteran, said. 
“The owners made us an honest, earnest 
proposal. ... It’ll take a two-thirds vote 
to fire him [Garvey), and I’ll bet we could 
get it." 

ROMANIAN RAP 

Sometimes, watching Ilie Nastase doing 
his loathsome number, one wonders how 
much of it is real and how much show. 
At Forest Hills, during his three-set win 
over Hans Jurgen Pohmann of West Ger¬ 
many. and afterward in the dressing 
room, he proved once and for all that 
his piggery is genuine. 

Some good may yet come of Nasta- 
se’s boorishness. He makes it clear that 
the tennis umpire has to assume greater 
authority. The man on that high chair is 
supposed to control the match, and he is 
empowered, just as a baseball umpire is. 
to send a bad actor to the showers. But 
he is not doing it often enough. A Nas¬ 
tase can behave as he chooses, but he 
should know that antisocial antics are go¬ 
ing to cost him dearly. 

UNOEROOQ OF THE WEEK 

There ought to be a place to the Guin¬ 
ness Book of World Records somewhere 
for competitions between mismatched 
opponents—like the one last week be¬ 
tween Mrs. Eleanor Youngly of Ventu¬ 
ra, Calif, and her waterbed. 

One morning at 5:30, Mrs. Youngly 
was hurled from her bed by an outsized 
wave that had built up inside the mat¬ 
tress. Not content simply to flip the lady 
to the floor, the waterbed, which rested 
on a raised platform, next flipped itself 
off its perch and pinned the outclassed 
and outmaneuvered Mrs. Youngly under 
1,700 undulating pounds. The firemen 
who rescued her. “gasping but unhurt.” 
said they had never responded to a wa¬ 
terbed emergency before. 


All of which is to say that life is an in¬ 
vitation to a limerick. 

Consider the saga of Eleanor 
Whose waterbed suddenly fell on 
her 

While she was unnerved. 

Those who saw her observed 
That the waterbed looked rather 
well on her 

OOQ DAY NIGHT 

There has always been something about 
a streetlight, the old-fashioned neighbor¬ 
hood kind with a sturdy concrete post 
and a frantic halo of bugs on a summer 
night, that turns bored little boys into mi¬ 
nor league vandals. Rocks, slingshots and 
BB guns have been the traditional mis¬ 
siles. Last week, however, police in 
Rocky Hill, Conn, discovered three chil¬ 
dren trying to shoot out the lights with 
blowguns. 

Marketed as a toy, the blowgun is a 
five-foot-long aluminum tube that fires 
plastic balls tipped with an adjustable 
steel needle. It has a range of 200 feet 



and can penetrate half-inch-thick ply¬ 
wood. auto tires, small animals and. 
needless to say, other children. 

The Rocky Hill lighting system sur¬ 
vived the attack, but potential problems 
remain. Does the Constitution guarantee 
citizens the right to bear blowguns? Per¬ 
haps Rocky Hill should impose the fa¬ 
miliar childhood curfew—everybody go 
home when the streetlights go on. 

HOOSIER HOLIDAY 

A fan who wants to see some of the best 
college football teams in the country 
continued 
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FREE to PRO FOOTBALL FANS 


The Sports Encyclopedia: Pro Football / pro fo&traiT} 

an $8.95 value FREE , 

with a Subscription to /I 


pro football weekly 


Pro Football Weekly is making a special 
Subscription Offer. When you enter a 1-year sub¬ 
scription you receive, absolutely free as a gift from 
PFW, the 1976 Sports Encyclopedia: Pro Football. 
Just off the press this month, this 544-page volume 
will sell in bookstores across the country for $8.95. 
But it is yours FREE if you act now and subscribe to 
Pro Football Weekly for the season ahead. 


The Authority on Professional Football 

pro football weekly 

Pro Football Weekly's coverage of pro 
grid action is unequalled Now in its 
10th year. PFW is widely recognized as 
the 'authority on professional football.'' 
Published and mailed on Mondays, each 
week of the season PFW brings you: 

• Full Game Coverage: 28 NFL corre¬ 
spondents give you top-notch report¬ 
ing. analysis, and penetrating insights 
into each week's games. Included are 
fresh, action-packed photos from 
Sunday's play. 

• Most Complete Statistics Published 
Anywhere: You get individual game 
stats, cumulative team stats (listed on 
a comparative basis for next Sun¬ 
day's matchups), and individual Pace¬ 
setters stats for the AFC and NFC. 

• Amazingly Accurate Predictions: 
PFW's Handicapper’s Corner is a big 
winner each week. Last year's "Best 
Bets' winning percentage was a high¬ 
ly successful 64.2% against the 
spread Many fans more than pay lor 
the cost of their subscription with one 
week's picks 

• Inside Information Not Found in Your 

Local Newspaper: Up-to-date stories 
on trades and injury reports on all 
teams. Inside "locker room" info 
Weekly coverage of the Canadian and 
Minor Football Leagues Authoritative 
Palmer Hughes college prospect rat¬ 
ing system Special Pre- and Post- 
Draft issues. Finest Columnists in 
America. And much more. ■ 






Readers Say.“ 

"I read every Issue from front to back. 
Thanks for a helluva paper," 

J. Rutherford. South Dakota 
PFW is easily the most informative and 
analytical football publication." 

K Walsh. Massachusetts 
Your Handicapper's Corner has made 
me a betting winner on more than one 
weekend and has paid for my season's 
subscription. E Gorham. New York 

"Once again you have demonstrated 
why PFW is the No. 1 football paper in 
the world! Keep up the quality and 
quantity of Information — you're tops, 
PFW!" J. Kolomic. New York 

l find the entire paper outstanding. In 
my estimation. Pro Football Weekly is 
the Wall Street Journal of the football 
world ' F. Chase. Pennsylvania 


Only Book of its kind 
Hot-off-the-Press This Month 
Complete and Up-to-Date 

The Sports Encyclopedia: Pro Football is the 
only book of its kind. It’s a must for every fan! 
This all-time pro football reference book con¬ 
tains the facts and figures for every piece of 
action on the field from 1920 through the 1975 
Season. Every Team. Every Player. Every Year. 
Every Championship Game. Every Super Bowl. 
All the All-Time Leaders in Every Category. Plus 
more than 82.000 words of Year-by-Year and 
Team-by-Team Narrative History. If it's not in 
the Sports Encyclopedia: Pro Football, it didn't 
happen!! 

This 544-page. 3 pound. 8 V 2 xll" over-sized 
volume is being offered free with a 1 -year sub¬ 
scription to Pro Football Weekly. You can enter 
your subscription two ways: 

(1) Fill in coupon below, clip out and mail it 
today to PFW (cash, bill-me. or charge 
orders accepted): or. 

(2) Call 24-hr/day Toll Free Number: 

800-528-6050 Ext. 200 
Operators are on-hand around the clock 7 
days a week to take your call and enter a 
subscription (charge or bill-me) in your 
name. 


| Pro Football Weekly's 


Pro Football Weekly, fhe only weekly 
publication devoted exclusively to pro- | Subscription Offer 
fessional football, is a must for every _ 
serious fan. A one-year subscription of • 

32 action-packed issues (26 weekly; 6 | 
monthly) costs only $18 00, a 44% sav- ■ 
ings over the single copy newsstand B 
price of $32.00. I 


Check One: □ New □ Renewal 
Check One □ Payment Enclosed 
□ Bill Me Later 


EXTRA BONUS GIFT I 

Enclose payment with your order | 
and receive an extra Bonus Gift - | 
the 64-page Pro Football Predictor _ 
(a $2 95 value) with its proven sys- 
tem for picking weekly winners 


Football Weekly tor only $18 00. a 44% 
savings over the single copy newsstand price 
of $32 00 I understand lhat I will receive 32 
issues (26 weekly; 6 monthly) during the com¬ 
ing year. I also understand lhal I will receive 

a tree copy ot the 1976 edition of Sports En- - 

cyclopedia Pro Football (a $8.95 bookstore Name 

G Also send me the Pro Football Predictor 

as an extra Bonus Gilt l nave enclosed Address 

payment 

Call Toll Free: 800-528-6050 ext. 200 

or City 

Return coupon to PRO FOOTBALL WEEKLY 5606 N Western A 


□ BankAmericard 

□ Master Charge E* *P_Dale_ 

















Skimping on oil filters 
is like going over The Falls in 
a bargain barrel. 





AC Oil Filters have a strong filter¬ 
ing material that helps trap the dirt 
in the oil. It's polyester-reinforced to 
help withstand high temperatures 
and pressures. And AC puts a spe¬ 
cial W-Fold in the material that al¬ 
lows more filtering in less area. 


The tricky fold that 
helps trap dirt before it 
trips your engine. 


It'll help your oil protect those precious 
engine parts. And it will help you 
protect your investment. 


“An engine saved is an 
engine saved’.’ 


You can pay less for an oil filter 
than you might have to pay for a 
quality AC Oil Filter. That way you 
might save a few pennies. 

But you could be risking a lot 
more than that. 

There are powerful forces ready 
to attack your engine. The oil filter is 
your first line of defense. Choosing 
that filter carefully can save you a 
lot more than pennies. 


Don’t get shortchanged 
on quality. Ask for AC. 

Depend on a quality AC Oil Filter 
to do the job. After all, AC Oil Filters 
have been around a good long 
time. AC knows enough not to cut 
comers with your engine protection. 


When considering the price of a 
quality AC Oil Filter, com¬ 
pare it to the important 
investment you have in 
your car. Because dirty 
oil in your engine can 
do a lot of dirty work on 
rings, cylinder walls and 
bearings. 

Dirt can actually grind 
your engine down. 


A bargain barrel 


with the names 
you know. 


AC-DELCO DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





SCORECARD continued 


without any hard traveling might do 
worse than to spend this fall in Indiana. 
Eight of Si's Top 20 teams (Sept. 6) will 
play in South Bend, West Lafayette and 
Bloomington, and Notre Dame (No. 18) 
will play five games at home. Here is the 
schedule: 

Sept. II Pittsburgh (No. 10) at Notre 
Dame. 

Sept. 18 Nebraska (No. 4) at Indiana 
Sept. 25 USC (No. 5) at Purdue 
Oct. 2 Miami of Ohio (No. 17) at 
Purdue 

Oct. 23 Michigan (No. 1) at Indiana 
Oct. 30 Ohio State (No. 6) at Indiana 
Nov. 6 Michigan (No. I) at Purdue 
Nov. 13 Alabama (No. 2) at Notre Dame 

Notre Dame also is at home Sept. 18 
(Purdue). Oct. 16 (Oregon) and Nov. 20 
(Miami. Fla.). 

But what, one asks, does one do with 
oneself on Oct. 9? 

Well, one could watch the baseball 
playoffs on TV. But a real grid fan would 
choose from among Indiana Central at 
Butler, a game that could be a key battle 
in the Indiana Collegiate Conference. 
Northwestern at Indiana or Northern Il¬ 
linois at Indiana State. 

SIDEWALK 

Robin Roberts, now a member of Base¬ 
ball’s Hall of Fame, told a story the other 
day to John Steadman of the Baltimore 
News American that would have been 
right up Bill Stern’s oldtime radio alley, 
a story of how a stroll through the streets 
of New York changed the course of base¬ 
ball history. 

One afternoon in 1965 when Roberts 
was playing for the Orioles and they were 
in New York for a series with the Yan¬ 
kees. Roberts got tired of hanging around 
the hotel lobby reading the papers and 
decided to go for a walk. His walk look 
him to Fifth Avenue and past the office 
of the Commissioner of Baseball, then 
Ford Frick. Roberts decided to drop in. 

“When 1 got there.” he told Steadman. 
“I asked w here the players’ pension fund 
was kept on record. I saw a little room 
off to the side and one of the commis¬ 
sioner’s own assistants handling our en¬ 
tire operation. 

“And when I asked questions and did 
not get satisfactory answers. I started 
wandering if this was the way something 
so important to the players should be ad¬ 
ministered.” 

Roberts’ wonderings led him to Dr. 


George Taylor, a University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania economist, whom he asked to rec¬ 
ommend a full-time director for the Base¬ 
ball Players’ Association. Taylor came up 
with the name of a man who was a labor 
negotiator and assistant to the president 
of the United Steelworkers—this is the 
Bill Stern part—and that man. sports 
fans, was none other than Marvin Miller 

Except in a Bill Stern story, somebody 
usually had polio, and there was music 
for dramatic effect and then came a Col¬ 
gate Shave-Cream commercial. 

BASIC TRAINING 

Though few of the Oakland Raiders have 
ever taken advantage of the fact, one mer¬ 
it of their training camp in Santa Rosa. 
Calif, is its proximity to Jack London 
Slate Historic Park, a memorial to the 
dashing turn-of-the-century author of 
Call of the Wild. White Fang and The 
Sea Wolf. 

Recently, a newspaperman returning 
to camp after a visit to the park read to 
Raider Quarterback Ken Stabler a sam¬ 
ple of London's prose as reproduced in 
a park brochure: 

“I would rather be ashes than dust! I 
would rather that my spark should burn 
out in a brilliant blare than it should be 
stifled by dryrot. 

“I would rather be a superb meteor, 
every atom of me in magnificent glow, 
than a sleepy and permanent planet. The 
proper function of man is to live, not to 
exist. I shall not waste my days in trying 
to prolong them. I shall use my time.” 

"What does it mean to you?" asked 
the newspaperman. 

"Throw deep." Stabler said. 

EQUINE EQUALS 

People sometimes complain that in horse 
racing the really good colts are taken out 
of competition and sent to stud almost 
as soon as they gain a reputation. Look 
at Secretarial. Look at Wajima. Both 
were retired at three. The only horses 
that compete year after year are the geld¬ 
ings—Kelso, for instance, who was Horse 
of the Year five times and came out of a 
starting gate for the last time at nine, 
and Forego, who is going strong at six. 

A current favorite of those who like 
older horses is Maxwell G., still racing in 
Chicago at the age of 15. Another such 
grizzled hero is 16-year-old Stonehenge, 
which recently broke a two-year slump 
by tottering home first in an 8'/j-furlong 
event at Commodore Downs in Pennsyl¬ 


vania. Track officials there claim Stone¬ 
henge is the oldest winner in thorough¬ 
bred history. 

Now Maxwell G.’s supporters are try¬ 
ing to arrange a match race between the 
two gray manes. We hope the race comes 
off and. if there is a trophy, that it will 
be presented by George Blanda. 

DOWN AND OUT, PART II 

Last week, when we left the Seguin To¬ 
ros of the Gulf States League, they had 
gone to sleep on the beach at Corpus 
Christi rather than submit to yet anoth¬ 
er 165-mile bus ride home to Seguin to 
save their owner. Dr. Damaso Oliva, the 
cost of food and lodging. 

Now it turns out that Dr. Oliva had 
an even more ingenious method for re¬ 
ducing thfe overhead. He charged oppos¬ 
ing owners for showing up. Terry Fer¬ 
rell. owner of the Corpus Christi Sea 
Gulls, says that Oliva demanded from 
him and got S550 to produce his team 
for a scheduled game on Aug. 17. 

The next week Oliva tried again, but 
this time Ferrell says he refused to pay. 
True to Oliva’s word, the Toros failed to 
show and the game was forfeited. 

Oliva told Ferrell that the money was 
to pay for the Toros' travel expenses for 
two extra road games and for the loss of 
two home dates, both schedule changes 
brought on by the collapse of another 
franchise. 

Now Oliva is subject to at least $350 
in league fines, and nobody is taking up 
a collection. On the other hand, there 
would not seem to be much future in fin¬ 
ing a turnip. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dave Bristol, Atlanta manager, when 
obliged to replace Andy Messersmith in 
the seventh inning of a 2-2 tie because 
of a blister: “He'd rather have eaten green 
flies than come out of that game." 

• Jack Billingham, Cincinnati pitcher, 
after his fourth loss on national TV: "I'm 
so bad on national television my parents 
even turn me ofT.” 

• Lee Corso, Indiana University football 
coach: "There's a direct correlation be¬ 
tween the hate mail you receive and the 
guy on the corner’s ability to win or lose 
money." 

• Bobby Murcer, on life as an outfielder 
with the non-contending San Francisco 
Giants: "I wish I could say something 
positive about the situation here. I don’t 
mean that in a derogatory way.” eno 
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,7 New °¥/rk %ife announces 


Gareevs 



A new public service 
program to help young people 
choose useful, satisfying 
careers—in celebration of 
A merica’s Bicentennial 


Life in today’s world is 
complex. Deciding on a career 
is difficult. And many young 
men and women do not know 
where to turn for help. 
We know of no more 
fitting way to honor America’s 
past on the occasion of its 
200th birthday than to look to 
the future and help young 
people find productive, 
rewarding roles 
in a changing world. 


To help the young become 
more aware of their potential 
and of the career opportunities 
open to them, we have pre¬ 
pared films, a series of 
Ixioklets, a teaching aid, and 
other materials. We have 
sought the advice of educa¬ 
tional experts, and will offer 
the program to schools and 
community groups in the 
United States and Canada. 

New York Life has long 
had an active interest in 
careers for young people. 

With confidence both in the 
bright promise of the next 
century and in the ability of 
our youth, we believe this 
public service program is a 
fitting contribution to 
America’s Bicentennial. 

If you would like more 
information, write: “Careers,” 
New York Life Insurance 
Company, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York 10010. 





Sports Illustrated 

SEPTEMBER 13, 1976 


JACK HITS ANOTHER 



Every time someone invents a tournament that might someday be ranked 
as a major championship, Jack Nicklaus decides he had better win it. 
as he did the new World Series of Golf in Akron, pocketing $100,000 



by Dan Jenkins 


J ack Nicklaus, comma. Having a bad 
year by his own standards, comma. 
Bored when there isn’t a major cham¬ 
pionship on the line, comma. Disinter¬ 
ested in money earnings, comma. Well, 
there's only one thing wrong with all of 
that. How do you explain the fact that 
every time they think up a golf tourna¬ 
ment of special significance. Nicklaus 
goes out and hammers everyone so deep¬ 
ly into the bunkers that they think they 
must be living in a tent in the Sahara? 

Jack did it again last week. Profession¬ 
al golf had dreamed up this thing called 
the World Series of Golf, a new version 
of it at least, and to make it more im¬ 
portant they qualified only the elitest of 
the elite and decided to give the winner 
a modest check of SI00.000. The hope 
was that the 20 guests would fight it out 
to a tie over 72 holes at Firestone Coun¬ 
try Club in Akron. But of course there 
were two things wrong with that. 

First. Nicklaus plays the South Course 
at Firestone from memory better than 
any tire worker. And. second, with more 
than a casual eye on the history books. 
Nicklaus seems to take the precaution 
of winning any new championship that 
might someday earn the label of “ma¬ 
jor" and thus add to the luster of the 
Nicklaus legend. 

For example, they invented the Tour¬ 
nament Players Championship three 
years ago, and although it has yet to 
achieve a status above the “mini-ma¬ 
jor” level. Nicklaus has won it twice. 
One of those occasions was this year, 
and as bored with prize money as Jack 
claims to be. the TPC was worth $60,000. 

When Nicklaus arrived in Akron last 
week, he insisted his game was not very 
sharp, and he even went so far as to 
say, “This is a major tournament, but it 
isn't a major championship.” 

continued 
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One Murakami shot defied the taws of physics 


JACKPOT continued 

Nevertheless, Nicklaus was there, and 
everybody in the field knew what that 
meant. Firestone was where Jack had 
won four “old" World Series of Golf, 
one American Golf Classic and last year’s 
National PGA, and when you totaled it 
up Akron was also where Nicklaus had 
earned almost as much money as the 
Firestone family. In fact, with the 
$100,000 he took home last week, Nick¬ 
laus has now won close to half a mil¬ 
lion dollars in Akron during his career, 
and if you look it up. that bundle alone 
would place him 41st on golfs alllime 
money list. 

There was a certain amount of fool¬ 
ing around with Jack’s turf over the 
first two rounds; Dave Hill and Japan's 
Takashi Murakami tied for the first- 
round lead at 67, and Hubert Green 
fired a 65 the second day to take over. 
But they were just kidding themselves. 
As Hill said, “Jack has to win. For a hun¬ 
dred thou’, my Adam’s apple might beat 
my brains out. and I’ll hit it outside the 
ropes so many times I’ll have to buy a 
gallery ticket.” 

Green, always a fighter, tried to pre¬ 
tend they all had a chance, even though 
Nicklaus assumed the lead after 54 holes 


and was two strokes ahead of Hubie 
and Murakami with Sunday’s round yet 
to come. "Jack puts his polyesters on 
the same way the rest of us do,” Green 
said hopefully. 

As it turned out, what Nicklaus did 
not do was hit his irons and roll his putts 
like the rest of the field. In both Sat¬ 
urday’s and Sunday's rounds, Nicklaus 
stuck some of the deadliest irons anyone 
had ever seen him hit into Firestone's 
greens, and it seemed impossible for him 
to miss a putt. If he hit a wild tee shot 
into the trees or rough, which he occa¬ 
sionally did. out would come a remark¬ 
able iron shot and down would go a putt 
to save his par or give him birdie. 

So when the tournament was over. 
Nicklaus had rounds of 68-70-69-68— 
275 on a course where only one other 
player. Hale Irwin, closing with 67. man¬ 
aged to break par of 280. Nicklaus won 
the World by four strokes, and when you 
stopped to think about it. how could any¬ 
thing be called the world championship 
of golf, in this day and age, without Jack 
Nicklaus winning it? 

The only other question last week was 
what had Nicklaus won? As the week 
began, no one around Firestone knew ex¬ 
actly what to think of this “new” World 
Series. With only 20 players in the field— 
good as they were—the tournament had 
the atmosphere of an exhibition, and the 
sparse crowds on Thursday and Friday 
contributed to this feeling. The old World 
Series was certainly an exhibition of 
sorts, a weekend affair of only 36 holes, 
limited to four competitors—the winners 
of the year’s major championships—and 
it generally wound up being televised 
against several dozen college and pro 
football games. First place was worth 
$50,000 and wasn’t included in official 
earnings. In short, it was a dog. 

Commissioner Deane Beman’s grand 
plan was to add a snappy season-ender 
to the PGA tour, not a fifth, sixth or 
eighth major championship, as he kept 
putting it, but a special event that 
would—ahem—“transcend" the Masters 
and the U.S. Open and the British Open 
and the National PGA. He got Firestone 
to host it and help bankroll it, along with 
the PGA of America, which is that so¬ 
ciety of club pros who won’t give you a 
discount on your new Hogan irons. 

Beman labored over a format that 
would assure the best field possible. Guys 
qualified by winning one of the four ma¬ 
jor championships or by winning more 


than once on the regular tour or by ac¬ 
cumulating enough points in a series of 
events falling into categories christened 
by Beman as the Winter, Spring and 
Summer Tours. As far as the World Se¬ 
ries was concerned, the 1976 tour ended 
two weeks ago, and the 1977 Winter Tour 
begins this week in Pinehurst. Except for 
one thing. Official money earnings for 
1976 continue through the calendar year. 
Clear? Certainly. The golf tour was ei¬ 
ther over or not over in Akron. 

Through much of the tournament, the 
chitchat was about two things: the rules 
of golf and how they had taken Johnny 
Miller out of contention, and curious lit¬ 
tle Murakami, who singlehandcdly put 
the World in Deane Beman's Series. 

Miller came to Firestone with his usu¬ 
al armload of kids and every expectation 
of playing well. His year has been a good 
one—three victories including the Brit¬ 
ish Open. He said he was up for the event 
even though he chose not to wear a coal 
for the flag-raising ceremony, and he was 
only one over par through the first 14 
holes. But he learned on the 15th tee that 
he had an extra club in his bag. a little 
sawed-off putter that belonged to his son 
John. The penalty was four strokes, 
which probably had something to do with 
Miller’s taking a double bogey on the 16th 
hole and finishing with 76. From there 
on he played with the casual attitude of 
a man who gels very bored when he isn’t 
shooting 61. 

“If it had been a plastic toy, there 
would have been no penalty." said Jack 
Tuthill. the PGA’s tournament director. 
“It was a club with a grip, a shaft and 
a blade—the cutest little Bullseye you 
ever saw." 

Later into the opening round the saga 
of Takashi Murakami began. He was a 
genial man who could only say “Good 
morning” and “Good evening" in Eng¬ 
lish, and he qualified by virtue of lead¬ 
ing the Japan PGA Order of Merit. 
Murakami had flown about 14 hours to 
reach Akron barely in time for one prac¬ 
tice round, but he sank every putt he 
looked at on Thursday and astonished 
everyone when he was tied for the first- 
round lead. He was still tied for the 
lead after a few holes on Sunday, but 
he finally gave way, finishing ninth. 

Through an interpreter, Murakami 
took an hour and a half to describe his 
26 first-round putts and say he admired 
Sam Snead and Jack Nicklaus. 

Well, if Murakami was suffering any 
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HIS PAY WAS A HANDSHAKE 


jet lag after crossing the dateline back¬ 
ward, the 67 cured it. And if that didn’t 
do it, then his four-wood did on Fri¬ 
day. At Firestone’s 16th hole, a long, nar¬ 
row par-5 on which Lee Trevino was 
later to make a nine and Ben Crenshaw 
an 11. Murakami tried to play himself 
off the leader board by hitting the four- 
wood straight at the pond on the front 
right of the green. 

It was not a screamer, the kind of 
shot one might expect to skip across 
the water if the golfer was a church¬ 
goer. It sailed high and it looked to be 
plunging straight into the pond. Which, 
in fact, it did. Except that the ball 
bounced off the water and up onto the 
green as if it had struck a cart path. 

There was no explaining how a golf 
ball could do this. All anyone could do 
was bow. On the other hand, if it had 
been Johnny Miller, the officials might 
have checked his ball for a balsa center. 

So it wasn’t until Sunday afternoon 
that everything became normal again. It 
was then that Jack Nicklaus arose from 
the crowd to coast along, smiling at the 
gallery and his putter simultaneously, and 
winning again. 



Miller, caddie, bag and, presumably, 14 clubs. 



No hundred-grander went to amateur Sander 


I n an age when even spelling bees offer big 
money, there is something charming about 
a game whose reward is a headline—and may¬ 
be not that—in a local newspaper. Indeed, it 
was not the lure of SI00.000 or even the gift 
of silver ball markers that brought 200 of the 
world’s finest amateurs to Bel-Air Country 
Club in Los Angeles last week for the 76th 
U.S. Amateur Championship. It was merely 
the opportunity to compete for and possibly 
win the same title that Bobby Jones. Arnold 
Palmer and Jack Nicklaus did. 

While a number of great players have won 
this championship, there have been a few who 
needed lead weights in their cuffs to keep from 
blowing off the golf scene. Only time will mea¬ 
sure the weight class and career of young Bill 
Sander, this year's champion. 

Early in the week, the 20-year-old per¬ 
formed with the inconsistency of a player who 
had won little else but a few city champi¬ 
onships. Then he found his touch, and in the 
36-hole final on Sunday he shellacked Parker 
Moore Jr. 8 and 6. the biggest winning mar¬ 
gin since 1961 when Dudley Wysong was 
beaten by this chubby kid from Columbus. 
Ohio. For his final 59 holes in the tourna¬ 
ment. Sander hardly played like an amateur. 
He was four under par. 

The final match was between players from 
opposite parts of the country—Sander of 
rainy Seattle. Moore from Laurens. S.C. 
Sander is a freshman at the University of 
Houston, having left Brigham Young after one 
semester. Moore, 23, is a recent graduate of 
Clemson and the champion of the Atlantic 
Coast Conference. 

In the final, the younger and longer-hit¬ 
ting Sander never let Moore in the match, 
jumping out to a 5-up lead after nine holes. 
Moore rallied by winning five of the next six 


holes, but Sander took the final three with 
pars and made the turn a comfortable 4 up. 
This allowed him the luxury of playing a cau¬ 
tious final 18. but even so he moved steadily 
ahead to his remarkably easy victory. 

Bel-Air was a fitting playground for the 
Amateur, having long been one of the golf cit¬ 
adels of Los Angeles. Its first club profession¬ 
al. Joe Novak, now 78. is still the pro emer¬ 
itus there. But while the Amateur means 
tradition and decorum and USGA blue blaz¬ 
ers. it can also be a launching pad for bigger 
things. A good showing in the tournament 
goes a long way toward building a national 
reputation, attracting sponsors and gaining 
confidence for a shot at the pro circuit. Here 
again. Bel-Air fits. Hollywood is nearby, and 
many of the club's members are entertainers. 

The tournament opened on Tuesday, and 
quickly the youngsters started knocking off 
the smattering of veterans in the field. The 
1972 champion. Vinny Giles, was the first to 
fall. Despite playing even par. Giles was beat¬ 
en on the 20th hole of his opening-round 
match by Donald Reese. Former Walker Cup¬ 
pers Ed Tutwiler and Downing Gray were ca¬ 
sualties in the second round, as was two-time 
winner Gary Cowan. 

Match play is hated by some, revered by 
others. It matters not so much how well you 
play as long as your opponent does not play 
better. Dick Siderowf, the two-time British 
Amateur champion who was bidding to win 
the British and American championships in 
the same year, was 21 over par in his first 
two matches but won both. His errors finally 
caught up to him in the fourth round Friday 
morning, and he was eliminated by Moore. 

After Friday morning, only 16 players re¬ 
mained. all of them youngsters. Their aver¬ 
age age was 21; the oldest was Wes Mohr. 
29. of Houston, the youngest Frank Fuhrer 
III. 17. whose father owns the Pittsburgh Tri¬ 
angles of World Team Tennis. One of the sur¬ 
vivors, Jim Mason. 22. had beaten Fred Rid¬ 
ley, the defending champion, in the fourth 
round. 

By Saturday morning, the remaining eight 
quarterfinalists were not only young, but four 
of them had strong ties to Brigham Young 
University, either as active or former play¬ 
ers. Sander had one of his finest days, shoot¬ 
ing a 69 in the morning to beat Skeeter Heath, 
then whomping Mason 8 and 7 in the after¬ 
noon with a 31 on the front nine. 

That left it between Sander and Moore, an 
extra-hole winner over Stan Souza after hav¬ 
ing edged Mike Reid, who was the first-round 
leader in the U.S. Open. They went off in the 
early morning mist at Bel-Air Sunday, play¬ 
ing for a cup filled not with riches but with 
memories. —Barry McDermott 
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WON THE HEATS, LOST TO THE HEAT 

Billy Haughton wanted to scratch Steve L obeli from the fourth heat of The Hambletonian, and he was both wrong and right: the 
colt took the trotting classic and $131,762 in 90° weather but. as Billy feared, collapsed afterward by Douglas S. Looney 


O rdinarily, you do not think of The 
Hambletonian in terms of life and 
death. The preeminent U.S. trotting race 
has a country-fair setting in Du Quoin, 
111. and half a century of generally gen¬ 
teel racing behind it. But there are no 
guarantees, and last week’s Hambleto¬ 
nian will be remembered because two 
fine animals had close brushes with 
death. 

At one point, after the finish of the sec¬ 
ond heal, the colt widely expected to be 
this year's best 3-year-old trotter and al¬ 
ready syndicated for $1.5 million, could 
be seen standing forlornly in the middle 
of the track. A bone in Nevele Thun¬ 
der's left leg had been shattered and at 
first it was thought that he would have 
to be destroyed; two hours of veterinary 
work saved him. Then later when the rac¬ 
ing was all over, but with Thunder's nar¬ 
row escape still on the minds of many, 
the chilling word spread through a post¬ 
race party on the fairgrounds that the 
winner of The Hambletonian. Steve Lo- 
bell. had collapsed in his stall. And an¬ 
other frightening scene followed; vets 
rushed to the stricken animal, set up 
floodlights, applied cold cloths, rubbed 
him with alcohol, injected him with flu¬ 
ids and vitamins to reduce his temper¬ 
ature—and saved him, too. Afterward 
the vets said it was a case of shock 
brought on by exhaustion. 

These two episodes underlined grow¬ 
ing sentiment that The Hambletonian 
format be changed. First, the field for the 
51 si running of the race had consisted of 
18 horses—too bulky, many felt. Certain¬ 
ly the heavy traffic had led. indirectly at 
least, to Thunder’s mishap. Second, a 
horse must win two heats, and there can 
be as many as four heats—the winners 
of the first three settling matters in the 
fourth. That was the case Saturday in 
90° heat. Too much. Indeed, before the 
final heat, Billy Haughton. Steve Lobell's 
driver and trainer, had tried to convince 
Dick Herman, one of Lobell’s owners, 
to scratch the horse from the competi¬ 
tion. “I am really afraid he might race 
his guts out,” Haughton told him. Her¬ 
man agreed with Haughton that four 
heats was ‘‘inhumane," but he also had 


to think about the nearly $32,000 third- 
place money Lobell would win just by 
showing up for the race. Reluctantly, he 
told Haughton to try. 

Hambletonian Day dawned cloudy in 
Du Quoin, and even as people were ris¬ 
ing and beginning to assess the weather. 
Billy Haughton and his son Peter were 
handling their first problem of the day: 
Which of them would drive Steve Lo¬ 
bell and which would drive Quick Pay? 
The horses, both trained by the Haugh- 
tons, were considered about equal, and 
so a coin was flipped by Billy's wife Dot- 
tic. Said Haughton. “Heads I’ll take 
Quick Pay. tails Steve Lobell.’’ It was 
tails; Dottie later put the fateful quarter 
in a cigarette machine in a grocery store. 
So much for sentiment. 

There was no clear favorite in the 18- 
horse field—which was why, of course, 
the field was so large. Actually, no one 
could even agree on the best six or eight 
starters. What everyone did know, how¬ 
ever. was that the purse of $263,524 was 
the largest ever offered for a single trot¬ 
ting event and that the winner’s share of 
nearly $132,000 would fit in most any 
bank account just fine. Each of the six 
major races this year leading up to The 
Hambletonian had been won by a dif¬ 
ferent horse. 

Most favorable prerace attention cen¬ 
tered on Pershing, whose California- 
based owner. Joe Mendelson, names his 
horses after military heroes and Notre 
Dame luminaries. “I consider myself a 
cross between Knute Rockne and Doug¬ 
las MacArthur,” he says. Mendelson also 
said that Pershing had been prepared spe¬ 
cifically for this race only; the question 
was whether Pershing knew it. 

The fastest 3-year-old time of the year, 
\:SVA, had been registered by Tropical 
Storm, and that turned some betting 
heads. Aladdin Hill was a beautiful an¬ 
imal, a specimen of what God intended 
the perfect horse to look like, except that 
a little speed may have been left out. 
Lola’s Express had backing, partly be¬ 
cause any male named Lola probably had 

A still fresh Steve Lobell. with Haughton driving, 
equaled the world mark winning the second heat 


to be lough and also because, as veteran 
driver-trainer-owner Delvin Miller said 
of him, “He's like Julius Boros. He 
doesn't get all nerved up." As for his own 
horse. Soothsayer. Miller was gloomy. “1 
have two chances." he said, “slim and 
none.” 

The early leader in the first heat was 
Peridot Pride. This was a horse trained 
until a couple of weeks ago by Haugh¬ 
ton. who thought so little of him that he 
sold him for $75,000—the equivalent on 
The Grand Circuit of two box tops and 
50c. All the way around it was Peridot 
Pride. Into the stretch it was Peridot 
Pride. And the winner was Zoot Suit. 
Zoot Suit? Well, he was the unfavored 
member of the two Dancer entries. Thun¬ 
der naturally being the star. Zoot Suit 
had a rep for being unable to beat good 
horses. Driver Vernon Dancer. Stanley’s 





brother, was something beyond ecstatic, 
saying, “I just set him agoin'.” Pershing, 
obviously getting ready for the kill, was 
a smooth third. Thunder got tangled up 
with Miller's Soothsayer and came home 
last. Steve Lobell kicked a shoe, went off 
stride, finished 14th and left Haughton 
grumbling about everything. 

Less than an hour later, the mob of 
18 did it all again. Steve Lobell took com¬ 
mand at the top of the stretch and 
breezed home. He was first by 3% lengths 
and was timed in 1:56%, equaling the 
world record set by Stanley Dancer with 
Super Bowl in the 1972 Hambletonian. 
Second was the only filly in the field, 
Armbro Regina. Driver Joe O’Brien, 
asked her chances before it all started, 
just shook his head. But at least Regina 
was showing marked improvement; in 
the first heat she had finished 17th. Third 
was Peter Haughton with Quick Pay. 
Pershing was fourth. 

Back up on the track. Stanley Dancer 
was standing beside Thunder. The 
horse's left front leg obviously was bro¬ 


ken. but he was still standing. What few 
knew was that in any event this was to 
be Thunder's last race before retirement 
to stud. "He has been a champion," said 
Dancer of the horse that was the best 2- 
year-old trotter in the country last year. 
"He has earned a rest." While awaiting 
the initial word from the vets, Stanley 
sat on Thunder’s yellow water bucket 
with his head in his hands. He had been 
trying to avoid a slow horse that had gone 
off stride in front of them. “I heard it 
crack,” said Dancer. “It sounded like a 
gun.” It was hours later that he learned 
Thunder’s life was not in danger; the 
horse had sustained a severe fracture of 
a small leg bone between the ankle and 
foot, a common injury, especially when 
horses lire. 

With Nevele Thunder out of it and a 
couple of other horses having withdrawn, 
a smaller field contested the third heat. 
Quick Pay. strong all day, led nearly up 
to the place where they pay the winners, 
but in a whoosh here came Joe O’Brien 
and Armbro Regina, equaling the all-age 
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filly and marc world record of 1:56%. 
Surprising Zoot Suit was second by a 
head and Quick Pay was third. Steve Lo¬ 
bell was fourth, Pershing fifth. 

Now it was the three winners for the 
final heat—Zoot Suit, who hates apples 
and carrots; Steve Lobell. with soft feet: 
and Armbro Regina, with great fatigue. 
Setting ofT on their fourth mile journey 
in less than four hours. Zoot was tucked 
in behind Armbro Regina. As for Lo¬ 
bell. Haughton recalls. "I just thought I'd 
go nice and easy for third money." But 
as the sun was sinking behind the corn¬ 
fields. he went to the front with a rush 
and won by half a length. Armbro Re¬ 
gina was second, but along the way clear¬ 
ly had drifted in front of Zoot Suit. So 
Zoot was given second place and second 
money of S65.88I. while O'Brien’s filly 
was reduced to third and $31,622. 
O’Brien had no complaints. The time was 
2:02%, and O’Brien said, “I wish I had 
two acres of air-conditioned pasture to 
put all these horses in.” 

Attendance was an estimated 14,000 
and wagering on the four Hambletonian 
heats was a bet-and-giggle $ 115.512. Peo¬ 
ple around Du Quoin like the races, but 
they save their money for the cotton can¬ 
dy and the saltwater taffy. 

Later, celebrating the victory before 
his collapse. Steve Lobell quaffed a vod¬ 
ka and tonic and nosed a piece of cake. 
Having won the Yonkers Trot in July, 
he has a chance at trotting’s Triple 
Crown—assuming he returns to form 
sufficiently for Haughton to enter him in 
the Kentucky Futurity next month in 
Lexington. 

But Haughton. who insists The Ham¬ 
bletonian doesn't mean all that much to 
him (he won it in 1974 with Christopher 
T. which he didn’t think was really good 
enough to be entered), says. “I like win¬ 
ning both ends of a daily double just as 
much." He could be excused for feeling 
smug about having talked Herman out 
of accepting a $200,000 offer for Steve 
Lobell just the week before. The price 
on the horse, ranked at the start of the 
season only the 22nd-best trotter in the 
country, may have just doubled. 

Although Herman ordered up a case 
of champagne, he was still disturbed by 
what had almost happened. “It's inhu¬ 
mane,” he said of the four-heat format. 
“We’re digging holes in Mars and they’re 
racing in the 19th century." end 
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HE’S A 
DISH ONLY 
BEHIND 
THE PLATE 


Thurman Munson has a squatty body 
and a prickly personality, but he is a 
catcher without peer, a.302 hitter and 
the best bet to win the MVP award 

by Larry Keith 



A t 29 years of age and late in his sev¬ 
enth major league baseball season, 
Thurman Munson of the Yankees is final¬ 
ly learning to relax. Not let up. mind you, 
just relax. He is still no Mr. Congenial¬ 
ity, but he is becoming less the cranky, 
what-the-hell-do-you-want misanthrope 
of earlier years. Just the other day Mun¬ 
son signed an autograph, gave a civil an¬ 
swer to a reporter’s question and allowed 
as how he was not the only catcher in or¬ 
ganized baseball. The best, he said, but 
certainly not the only one. 

And the truth is, Munson is the best 
and probably has been for the last two 
seasons. As if Munson’s own mounting 
accomplishments were not proof enough, 
it should be pointed out that the Reds’ 
sore-shouldered Johnny Bench appears 
to be in decline, Carlton Fisk of the Red 
Sox is constantly in disrepair and Car¬ 


dinal Ted Simmons and Pirate Manny 
Sanguillen do not have Munson’s all¬ 
round abilities. It is public acceptance 
of the notion that Munson is the No. I 
big-league catcher—and perhaps even 
the Most Valuable Player in the Amer¬ 
ican League—that has encouraged him 
to reveal a better side. 

By becoming the best at his position. 
Munson is following a Yankee tradition 
that began with Bill Dickey and has con¬ 
tinued with little interruption for 47 
years. Dickey begat Yogi Berra, who be¬ 
gat Elston Howard, who begat Munson. 
It is the baseball equivalent of Abraham. 
Isaac. Jacob and Joseph, none of whom 
ever hit .300. Consider, too, this startling 
statistic: in the 43 years the All-Star 
Game has been played, a Yankee catch¬ 
er has been named to the American 
League team 42 times. None of this has 


been lost on Munson, who notes that 
Dickey’s birthday occurs just one day be¬ 
fore his. that Howard has given him spe¬ 
cial batting advice and that Berra—heav¬ 
en forbid!—has “charisma." I Berra, in 
turn, notes that the 5' 10". 195-pound 
Munson has a Berra body.) 

Munson may soon belong to an even 
more exclusive club. In the history of the 
American League, a catcher has been 
named Most Valuable Player only five 
times: Mickey Cochrane of Detroit in 
1934. Berra in ’51, ’54 and ’55 and How¬ 
ard in '63. Now Munson has a good 
chance of winning the award. MVPs are 
traditionally players from championship 
teams who have had good years. Mun¬ 
son qualifies on both counts. At the end 
of last week, the Yankees had the widest 
divisional lead (11 Vi games) in either 
league, and Munson’s .302 average. 87 
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RBIs. 13 homers. 14 stolen bases and ex¬ 
cellent catching have been major factors 
in building that margin. The only thing 
that could block Munson’s selection is 
the equality of talent on the American 
League's two first-place teams. Center- 
fielder Mickey Rivers (.310. 65 RBIs bat¬ 
ting leadoff. 89 runs and 41 steals) and 
First Baseman Chris Chambliss (.294 and 
87 RBIs) of the Yankees and Third Base- 
man George Brett (.331 and a league¬ 
leading 178 hits) and Centerfielder Amos 
Otis (.288. 74 RBIs and 16 homers) of 
the Royals will contend with Munson for 
the honor. 

Even Fisk gives grudging support to 
Munson's candidacy. "Yeah. I guess he’s 
the most logical choice." he says. This is 
a significant endorsement, because Fisk 
and Munson are not what you would call 
the friendliest of enemies. Their rivalry 
began in 1972 when Fisk was Rookie of 
the Year. "For a while it was like 1 didn’t 
even exist," Munson recalls bitterly. "He 
got all the publicity and most of the All- 
Star votes. I don’t hold it against him per¬ 
sonally, but he’s never been as good a 
catcher as 1 am. If we were on the same 
team. I might even like him. but he'd 
have to play another position." 

Munson has the credentials to back 
up his boast: he is well into his fourth sea¬ 
son as a .300 hitter, and with only seven 
errors he could win his fourth consec¬ 


utive Gold Glove Award. In July he 
played in his fifth All-Star Game— 
though only his second as the starter. 
These are only the most obvious reasons. 
Baseball insiders stress his durability, his 
consistency, his aggressiveness and his 
intelligence in handling pitchers. When 
Detroit's Ralph Houk was managing the 
Yankees six years ago. he called Munson 
“just about the best young catching pros¬ 
pect I've ever seen." Today Houk con¬ 
siders him “the best in the league, with¬ 
out question. He can steal a base, go from 
first to third on a single, break up a dou¬ 
ble play, hit for average and drive in runs. 
He’ll hit behind the runner and hit to all 
fields. He's a good thrower. And he's a 
winner, very competitive, the Pete Rose 
type." As such, he may be the only man 
alive who can get two hits while still suf¬ 
fering from the aftereffects of being 
beaned by Nolan Ryan, which is exactly 
what Munson did two weeks ago. 

Munson has done all this and more in 
the Yankees’ quest for their first pennant 
since 1964. His batting average has been 
over .300 since mid-May. reaching a high 
of .339 after a phenomenal three-game 
July stretch during which he had 10 hits 
and 10 RBIs in 13 trips to the plate. His 
RBI total puts him among the league 
leaders and his 13 home runs (including 
an 11 th-inning shot that beat Kansas City 
1-0 to break a Yankee slump in early Au¬ 


gust) top the league's catchers. “1 played 
just as well last year." Munson says. “The 
only reason I'm getting more recognition 
now is that we're winning." 

New York Manager Billy Martin 
agrees. Before the season, he made Mun¬ 
son the first team captain of his mana¬ 
gerial career—and the Yankees' first 
since Lou Gehrig retired in 1939. Mun¬ 
son's response may have constituted the 
most candid acceptance speech ever. "I’ll 
be a terrible captain,” he said. "I’m too 
belligerent. I cuss and swear at people. I 
yell at umpires, and maybe I’m a little 
too tough at home. I don’t sign auto¬ 
graphs like I should and I haven’t always 
been very good with writers." So why 
did Martin appoint this ill-tempered 
wretch? "Thurman goes all out all the 
tiine." Martin says. "He deserved the rec¬ 
ognition." Munson would not dispute 
that. “I should have been named long 
ago,” he says. 

Munson’s outspokenness makes him a 
difficult person to know and even more 
difficult to like. But few of his outbursts 
should be taken very seriously. “Bleep 
Abner Doubleday.'' he said recently, for 
no apparent reason except that there was 
no suitable target around. 

Naturally, he is understood best and 
appreciated most by his teammates. Dock 
Ellis, who has reestablished himself as a 
pitcher of merit after being banished 
continued 



A .300 hitter tor the fourth time. Munson is also battling tor the RBI title. A teammate once said. "Bussy, let this walrus oft at Sea World." 






DISH BEHIND THE PLATE continued 


from Pittsburgh, calls Munson “The 
Brain.” “His knowledge of the hitters 
helped me get off to a fast start." says 
Ellis, who has a 14-6 record. "He has 
me throwing a lot more sinker balls, too. 
And several times he has talked the man¬ 
ager into keeping me in the game when 
I knew Martin really wanted to pull me.” 

Reliever Sparky Lyle says that pitch¬ 
ers like Munson because “he calls the 
game based on who the baiter and pitch¬ 
er are. not what he might be looking for 
if he were the hitter." It is a responsi¬ 
bility Munson takes seriously. “Knowing 
the hitters is what makes a good catch¬ 
er," he says. “It's not how many runners 
you throw out or how many balls in the 
dirt you block." 

Among the Yankee pitchers. Catfish 
Hunter is probably friendliest with Mun¬ 
son. When Hunter was being pursued as 
a free agent by the Yankees last year. 
Munson called him at home every day. 
“Drove me crazy,” Hunter laughs. When 
the Catfish was finally landed, he quick¬ 
ly grew close to Munson, who became a 
fishing buddy and an apartment mate 
when Hunter’s family returned to North 
Carolina before the 1975 season ended. 
Since then they have bought homes near 
each other in New Jersey. "Thurman's 
the only player I’ve ever seen who busts 
his butt all the time," says Hunter. "Of 
course, I like to get on him a lot by say¬ 
ing he's the only guy in the league who 
never hit a home run off me. But he says 
it’s because I was always knocked out be¬ 
fore he had a chance to bat. When I 
played against him. I never knew he was 
this good a guy.” 

Well, if not good, certainly better than 
he used to be. It is no coincidence that 
Munson started to mellow just when he 
began to receive increased recognition. 
Now that people are telling him how 
good he is (instead of the other way 
around) he has fewer self-doubts and less 
reason to hide behind a supercharged 
ego. “I’m changing. I’m more mature. I 
accept things better," Munson says. 
"Egotism is a front for insecurity." 

Diane Munson, who knew her hus¬ 
band when he was a three-sport star back 
home in Canton. Ohio, says Thurman has 
always thought highly of his athletic 
skills. "But he wasn’t always so grouchy," 
she says. "He’ll growl and swear rather 
than deal with a situation directly. He 
even scares me at times. He’ll leave the 
house for a game and kiss all the kids, 
then when he comes home, he’s com¬ 


pletely different. Sometimes when we’re 
in public I just cringe at the way he acts.” 

Diane, who is as friendly and open as 
Munson can be irritable and withdrawn, 
has put up with Thurman since she was 
10 years old. "1 knew 1 loved him then, 
and I must admit that I really pursued 
him," she says. “It helped that I was a 
tomboy. I would go on his paper route 
with him and play catch in the yard. It 
took him a while to discover I was a girl. 
Sometimes, just to impress his friends, 
he’d call me a pest. Things finally began 
to change when we got to high school. 
He was always playing some kind of 
sport, and to stay in shape he would run 
the mile to my house, kiss me and run 
right back home." 

The Munsons were married in Sep¬ 
tember 1968. after Thurman dropped out 
of Kent Slate and began his professional 
career as the Yankees’ No. I draft choice. 
Ninety-nine minor league games later he 
was New York’s regular catcher. “I want 
to be as good as I can as fast as I can." 
he said that first season—and he attained 
his goal even though it took him a while 
to get started. He was baiting around .240 
just before the All-Star break, when 
Houk called him into his office and said. 
"Don’t worry about your hitting. You 
can help this club even if you bat only 
.250.” This is a common sentiment in 
baseball, which is probably why there are 
so many weak-hitting catchers. But Mun¬ 
son would have none of it. "Dammit.” 
he told his startled manager. "I can hit 
.300 in this league.” Which he did. fin¬ 
ishing at .302 and becoming the first 
catcher ever to w in the American League 
Rookie of the Year award. 

The next season. 1971, was different. 
Munson’s average plunged to .251. It was 
of little solace to him that he tied How¬ 
ard’s Yankee catching record by com¬ 
mitting only one error. He was greatly 
distressed, and his confidence. Diane 
says, was "destroyed. He would stand in 
front of the mirror at home swinging his 
bat and wondering what he was doing 
wrong. He would say. 'Maybe I’m not 
the player I think I ant.’ ” 

Munson has not doubted himself since, 
increasing in confidence and self-esteem 
while waiting—impatiently—for every¬ 
one else to give him his due. Any lin¬ 
gering inferiority he may have felt had 
less to do with his performance on the 
field than with the image reflected in his 
mirror. "My build works against me,” he 
once said. "I’m a short, chunky guy. I'm 


not the athletic hero type. Fisk is tall, 
lean and more attractive." 

In a football locker room, the thick¬ 
bodied. mustachioed Munson would look 
right at home. But baseball players re¬ 
mark how unsuited he seems for their 
game. “Hey, Bussy,” Outfielder Lou Pi- 
niella yelled as the team rode to a spring 
training game, “let this walrus off at Sea 
World." Score one for Piniella, but Mun¬ 
son can give it back double when he 
wants to. "I like to dig at people,” he 
says. For him it's a test to see how strong 
they are. If they can take it—or come 
back with suitable insults of their own— 
he respects them. “I like strong, inde¬ 
pendent people," he says. "That’s the 
way I like to think of myself." 

That’s Munson, all Tight. A man’s man 
and one of the boys. No phony sophis¬ 
tication. "Strictly meat and potatoes." 
says his wife. "We’re so down to earth 
we probably repulse people." 

If Munson wanted to. he could cut a 
more genteel figure. It is ironic, but true, 
that nasty old Thurman, who looks like 
a walrus and gets his uniform dirtier fast¬ 
er than anybody else on the team, is one 
of the wealthiest men in the major 
leagues. This has little to do with the four- 
year $720,000 contract he signed before 
this season began. During the negotia¬ 
tions he made it clear he would not mind 
being traded to Cleveland, where he 
could keep a closer watch over his ex¬ 
tensive real estate holdings in Canton. 

The twinkling initials in Munson’s 
pinkie ring are made of diamonds. Add 
it all up and he’s worth more than a mil¬ 
lion dollars. His business career began at 
the same lime and had the same rapid 
success as his baseball career. He took 
his bonus money and bought a piece of 
property which. Diane says, "no one 
thought was worth a thing." Six months 
later Munson sold it for a $12,000 profit, 
and a wheeler-dealer was born. 

“I’ve got some silent partners who 
have given me advice,” he says, "but now 
1 know the business well enough that 1 
can make most decisions on my own. You 
see so many guys who leave baseball with 
nothing. I never wanted that to happen 
to me. Security is very important." 

Security is the one thing he has plen¬ 
ty of. Plenty of money in the bank, a 
few base hits and first place in the stand¬ 
ings can do that for a man. Which is 
why if you look very closely these days 
you might see Munson cracking a smile 
behind that cold steel mask. end 
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"My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 

Best of show? Our mutual funds, variable annuities and investment counseling. 





The ColorTrak System. 
Could it be the best 25" 

(DIAGONAL) 


Over three years ago, RCA set about 
designing a new generation in color 
television. 

The result was the ColorTrak 
system, a unique combination of 
many of the newest and most 
advanced developments in the elec¬ 
tronics world. 

The idea behind ColorTrak’s 
design is to provide you with the 
consistently high-quality color picture 
you want in almost all viewing 
conditions. 

Even before 
you see the pic¬ 
ture, the Color¬ 
Trak system 
grabs die color 
signal, aligns it, 
defines it, 
sharpens it, 
tones it, and 
locks the color 
on track. 

ColorTrak doesn’t just give you a 
brilliant, lifelike color picture, it 
actually senses changes in viewing 
conditions and automatically adjusts 
to compensate. It adjusts for varia¬ 
tions in broadcast signals. And for 
changes in viewing light. 

Even more, the ColorTrak system 
provides our deepest blacks ever, 
for greater contrast and detail. It 
reduces reflection, for a truly vivid 
picture. It lets you make individual- 
vicwer-preference adjustments in one 
easy step. It helps correct varying 
fleshtones without affecting other 
colors. And it puts all these features 
together in the most reliable set 


RCA has ever made. 

It’s remarkable. And here’s how it 
all works. 

Automatic Color Control works 
to keep colors consistent from 
program to program, channel to 
c hannel. 

The color signals being broadcast 
by different channels are not always 
the same. And the color signals you 
receive from each channel are not 
always consistent. So, you can get 

color variations 
when the pro¬ 
gram changes, 
when a com¬ 
mercial comes 
on, and when 
you switch 
channels. 

But Color¬ 
Trak’s Auto¬ 
matic Color 
Control con¬ 
stantly monitors the color and 
actually adjusts it for you, automati¬ 
cally, when changes occur. So you 
get a consistent, quality picture. 

A light sensor adjusts for changes 
in room light to keep your picture 
beautiful day or night. 

In a well-lit room, ColorTrak’s pic¬ 
ture automatically brightens to keep 
the colors rich and vivid. In lower 
room light the picture brightness 
is automatically reduced to 
make viewing easier on your eyes. 
With ColorTrak’s light sensor, you 
get a rich, detailed picture 
day or night. 



Light sensor automatically adjusts picture tor bright or dim viewing light. 



A tinted-phosphor picture tube 
gives less reflection a nd a rich, 
vivid picture . 

Room light reflecting from the sur¬ 
face of the picture tube has always 



Tinted phosphors absorb more light, 
give a vivid picture even in 
bright light. 


been a problem, particularly in 
bright light, where it can make the 
color appear to “wash out.” A light¬ 
absorbing black-matrix picture tube 
helps combat this problem on all 
our sets. 

But ColorTrak takes our black- 
matrix picture tube a step further by 
using specially tinted phosphors on 
the tube surface. The tinted phos¬ 
phors absorb even more room light, 
so you get colors that appear more 
vivid and lifelike. 


Automatically synchronized 


controls let you make three 


adjustments with one knob. 


Different viewers prefer different 
levels of contrast in a color picture 
(contrast re¬ 
fers to the 
picture’s light- 
to-dark ratio). 

With most 
sets, when you 
adjust contrast, 
you may also 
have to adjust 
brightness 
and color to 
maintain the 
picture balance. 

But ColorTrak has Automatic 
Contrast/Color Tracking that lets 
you adjust contrast, color, and bright¬ 
ness in one simple step. Adjust the 
contrast to your preference, and 
both color level and brightness are 



One adjustment takes 
care ol contrast, color 
and brightness. 




























































color TV ever made? 



compensated automatically. The 
picture stays beautifully balanced, 
just the way you like it. 
Cons tan t-voltage circ ui try pro ¬ 
tects vital chassis components. 
The voltage in your home electrical 
lines is not perfectly steady. Changes 
in the power load, as when an air 
conditioner or refrigerator starts up, 
can cause the voltage to drop sud¬ 
denly. ColorTrak’s Constant Voltage 
Circuitry reacts to these changes 
and adjusts to keep the set voltage 
steady. This helps extend the life of 
expensive chassis parts. 

A Dynamic Fleshtone Correction 
System produces rich, natural 
fleshtones r i ght next to brilliant 
greens and blues. 

Correcting varying fleshtones without 
affecting other colors has been a 
problem in color television tech¬ 
nology. ColorTrak’s Dynamic Flesh- 
tone Correction System handles this 
problem, bringing varying fleshtones 
into the natural range while mini¬ 
mizing the effect on other colors. So 
you see natural fleshtones and 



natural background colors side 
by side. 

The highest quality, most reliable 
set RCA has ever produced. 

The ColorTrak system is a finely 
balanced system of features that work 
together to give you the kind of 
picture performance you’d expect 
from the people who pioneered 
color TV. 


And because we want you to enjoy 
that beautiful ColorTrak picture for 
years to come, we test throughout 
production. We sample-test all our 
materials before they become parts. 
We sample-test all our parts before 
they become subsystems. We sample- 
test all our subsystems before they 
become ColorTrak. And we test all 
our ColorTraks before they become 
yours. 


We’ve made ColorTrak the set 
most tested for reliability that RCA 
has ever produced. 

The ColorTrak system is not inex¬ 
pensive. But when you consider the 
years of pleasure it will provide, 
we think you’ll agree it is well worth 
the price. 

Don’t purchase any other set until 
you see ColorTrak. And judge it 
for yourself. 


Itc/l 

Coorlrak 

RCA is making television better and better. 










































MINT IS JUST ONE OF THE REASONS 
PPG ISA BLUE-CHIP COMPANY. 



PPG makes and sells a lot 
of Pittsburgh * Paint. Millions of 
gallons of it. in more than 792 
colors ranging from Bonnie Blue 
to Potent Pink to Serene Green 
Our new Designacolor ™ 
System simplifies custom color 
selection Colors are arranged 
according to family, in easyto- 
find. easy-to-compare groups 
On paint chips large enough not 
to leave the outcome to anyone's 
imagination 

It is the heart of the most 
consumer-oriented retail 


merchandising program in the 
paint industry. Which keeps it 
true to PPG's corporate objectives 
of taking basic products and 
making them more convenient 
and more valuable to the buyer. 

We're also putting more into 
making and marketing chemicals 
and glass and fiber glass so that 
PPG and its customers can get 
more out of them 

PPG Industries. Inc . One 
Gateway Center. Pittsburgh. Pa 
15222. 

PPG: a Concern for the Future 






THE DIPSEA DOODLE 

The race is only 6.8 miles long, but its 2.000 runners go up a stairway, down 
gullies, through rain forests. Some finish, bloodied and bowed by Dan Levin 


H omer Latimer, a runner himself as 
well as coach of track and cross¬ 
country at Gavilan Junior College in Gil¬ 
roy. Calif., was a winner last week—and 
a survivor. As he sprinted into the tiny 
town of Stinson Beach, on the Pacific 
Ocean a few miles north of San Fran¬ 
cisco. his legs were torn and flecked with 
blood, and a bright crimson stream 
flowed from a gash on his forehead down 
his face and neck and onto his chest. The 
country’s second oldest road race, ac¬ 
cording to its devotees, the 66th Annual 
Dipsea Race had claimed another win¬ 
ner. The oldest such event, the Boston 
Marathon (1897), is something you en¬ 
dure. You bask in the glory of running 
it. The Dipsea you merely survive. 

Latimer, who is only 5' 3", did not cel¬ 
ebrate his survival with a plunge into the 
ocean, but some of the nearly 2,000 com¬ 
petitors did. This is supposedly why the 
Dipsea is named what it is. although there 
are those who feel it should be called 
the Tipsy or the Dippy because, they say. 
you have to be one or the other to even 
set foot on the course. They have a point. 
“The Dipsea is only 6.8 miles long, from 
Mill Valley over a mountainous ridge to 
the ocean at Stinson Beach, but it has 
one climb of 1,400 feet, another of 700 
and hills far steeper, if not longer, than 
Boston’s notorious Heartbreak Hill. It 
also has precipitous downhill sections 
where legs and arms and shoulders have 
been broken. At Boston only hearts are 
broken. 

Yet. as 52-year-old Peter Mattei. who 
finished 14th. said, “For me the Dipsea 
is like High Noon. I demand it of my¬ 
self. I dread it. but I wind up loving it.” 

That is another thing the Dipsea has: 
52-year-old men finishing 14th in a field 
of 2.000, and 37-year-olds, like Homer 
Latimer, who win. The secret is hand¬ 
icapping. splitting the huge field into 14 
separate groups that start at one-minute 
intervals. There they all were, at 10 in 
the morning a couple of Sundays ago, in 
the town square of Mill Valley, men of 
continued 




Runners fight for balance as the torturous course plunges down precipitous, rutted Suicide Hill. 
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DIPSEA continued 



In Sleep Ravine the route is a tangled jungle. 



Sanguine winner Latimer cools with a Coors. 


57 and over in one group, women of 34 
and over in another, on back to the last 
starters—the scratch runners, men 16 to 
24. who begin 14 minutes after the first 
group. Only two scratch runners have 
ever won the Dipsea; when Ron Elijah, 
who has run three miles on a track in a 
commendable 13:37, set the course rec¬ 
ord of 44:49 in 1974, he finished third. 
The 1973 winner was a 13-year-old girl, 
who had a 14-minute head start. 

Homer Latimer was in Group Five— 
men 36 to 38—with about 1,300 people 
starling ahead of him. Latimer led his 
group from the start, past groves of red¬ 
wood trees to the foot of a unique Dip¬ 
sea hill, a narrow wooden flight of 671 
steps. The mob ahead of him on the stair¬ 
way was like an exaggerated version of a 
department-store escalator two minutes 
after a $ 10 sale of $3,000 mink coats had 
begun. Latimer was ready for the chal¬ 
lenge. He had not worn a shirt, in order 
to be “more slippery,” as he put it. and 
he bent his diminutive body and charged, 
making some headway upward past hun¬ 
dreds of pumping elbows. But the going 
was too slow, so he leaped over the rail¬ 
ing of the stairway and plowed up the 
thicketed hillside alongside it, through 
clumps of blackberry bushes that raked 
his thighs. 

“Pride, pride," he repeated to himself, 
one of the things he always preaches to 
his runners. At the top of the steps he 
ran through the crowd along a lumpy dirt 
road that climbed past the Flying Y 
Ranch, where two neurotic-looking dogs 
stood mute, perhaps not knowing which 
runner to bark at first. He reached the 
lip of a downward slope called Windy 
Gap—and trouble. There were two ways 
down, a longer, safer one and a shorter, 
rougher one through private property. He 
chose the latter. Down he went, past a 
fearsome coil of barbed wire, to be con¬ 
fronted by a lady who threatened him 
with a garden hose and screamed, “Get 
off my land!” She sprayed him. He said. 
"Thank you, lady.” and swerved to avoid 
another coil of wire. It went that way all 
day at Windy Gap. the lady threatening 
and spraying, the runners thanking her, 
and an ineffectual sheriffs deputy on the 
road above pointing to the long way and 
telling the runners, “You go that way or 
you go to jail." 

After Windy Gap, Latimer sprinted 
along a short stretch of highway, repeat¬ 
ing another of his self-psychings. “Legs 
move faster, legs move faster." He 


reached the edge of a drop-off called Sui¬ 
cide Hill, perhaps the Dipsea's leading 
bone-breaker. It falls at a 45-degree an¬ 
gle and is all dirt and pebbles, but be¬ 
cause it is wide open, it is a place where 
the better runners rise onto their toes and 
sprint down to make up time lost earlier. 
It is a rather terrifying thing to see. not 
to mention do, but Latimer raced down, 
yelling. “Flyer coming!" Those ahead of 
him. most running cautiously, parted to 
let him through. 

He crossed a road and a stream, head¬ 
ed into Muir Woods and up another hard 
climb called Dynamite Hill. Bay trees and 
oaks rose from the dark forest floor. He 
passed 68-year-old Walter Stack (SI, Dec. 
15, 1975), the day’s oldest runner, who 
w'as competing in his 14th Dipsea. Lat¬ 
imer patted Stack on the rear as he went 
by and said. "Way to go. oldtimer.” Stack 
muttered something unprintable. Lati¬ 
mer passed other older men. and chil¬ 
dren, too, many with hands and knees 
bloodied from falls on Suicide Hill. A 
voice called out, "You’re 24th.” 

He left the cool woods and entered a 
hot. long treeless stretch along a ridge 
the runners call the Hogsback. The heat 
hit his face as if it came from an open fur¬ 
nace. It was too much for some runners, 
after the stairs and climbs and the de¬ 
scents. and all along the path they lay 
crumpled from exhaustion. “Suddenly. I 
just fell down," said a 48-year-old psy¬ 
chiatrist. Others were walking and, with 
plenty of room to pass, Latimer length¬ 
ened his stride. He was going by some¬ 
one every few steps now. „ 

“I think I can do it," he thought as he 
started uphill into another wood, called 
the Rain Forest. The trees were Douglas 
firs, and the woods were cool and moist 
and very still. After less than half a mile 
the trail rose at a 45-degree angle. This 
was Cardiac Hill, and for a time the only 
sound was the panting of the runners. 
Then someone yelled. “Why is it so qui¬ 
et in here?” and everyone started talking 
at once, like chickens. Latimer passed 
Mattei. said, "Hi, Pete," and then went 
by 45-year-old Gil Tarin, who had bet 
Latimer a beer he would not be able to 
overcome Turin’s three-minute time ad¬ 
vantage. Latimer patted Tarin and said. 
“That was a keg of beer, wasn’t it?” 

As Latimer topped Cardiac Hill (el¬ 
evation 1.400 feet), he was in fifth place. 
He picked up speed again along a nar¬ 
row, level, shelflike path that rimmed the 
top of a steep, grassy ravine. Concen- 
continved 
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Maverick Sportswear. 

One of the few things left in 
this worid that isn’t falling apart 
at the seams. 


Maverick Sportswear, A division of Blue Bell,Inc., 390 Fifth Avenue, New Ybrk, N.Y. 10001. 




Can you find the oil well 
in this picture? 


The beautiful Wasatch National 
Forest in Utah.Towering moun¬ 
tains and dense forests, teeming 
with wildlife. 

Even after man arrived, the 
simple majesty of Wasatch rolled 
on untroubled. It became a pro 
tected National Forest, a wilder¬ 
ness escape for thousands. 

Then a vast oil deposit was 
detected beneath the forest. A 
reservoir of precious energy for a 
nation running short of it. 

The potential risks to the en¬ 
vironment were undeniable. Not 
just for the destruction of a rec¬ 
reation area. But for the further 
erosion of our vanishing wilder¬ 
ness heritage. 

Hiding an oil field. 

When the oil people came, 
they did a lot of talking before 
they sank a single hole.They 
talked to the Forest Service.To 
the Department of the Interior. 

Today, the oil field in the 
Wasatch National Forest co¬ 
exists with the environment. 
Pipelines are buried and tracks 
grassed over. 

A system of unseen detection 
devices, warning systems and 
overflow controls protects the 
forest from oil leaks. 


And. as the large photograph 




he* oil well is in t he lower center of the picture. I lard to find, isn't it 


demonstrates, even the oil wells 
are difficult to spot. 

An environmental awarci 
for an oil field? 

The Wasatch oil field was 
so hard to notice, the Bonneville 
chapter of the American Fish¬ 
eries Society noticed. 

For the first time in the 105- 
vear history of the Society one 
of its chapters issued an official 


commendation to the petroleum 
company that developed the 
Wasatch field. 

An oil field in harmony with 
a forest environment. 

Developed by the same 
people who make fine products 
for vour car. 

The people of 
Phillips Petroleum. 

Surprised? 

The Performance Company 



A closer look. 




OIPSEA continued 


tration and care were a must here but 
not easy to achieve. The spectacular Cal¬ 
ifornia coastline was visible to the north, 
stretching as far as the eye could see. 
and to the south the tall buildings of San 
Francisco glistened in the morning sun. 
Some runners lost their concentration 
and their footing, fell and rolled down 
the ravine, clutching vainly at the grass. 

Latimer went on, past Lone Pine 
Spring, which boasts a spring but no 
pines, lone or otherwise. The solitary tree 
is a redwood. He made good time down 
a gentle grassy stretch before coming to 
Swoop Hollow, a sudden, steep-sided 
chute of dirt and pebbles. Down he 
plunged, “like a bomb." said 48-year-old 
Don Pickett, who was passed there. Dust 
rose from Swoop Hollow in an opaque 
cloud. 

"Straight or right?" Latimer called 
back to Pickett. “Straight," Pickett re¬ 
plied. and as Latimer dropped down a 
ski-jump-like shortcut, through poison 
oak and berry vines, a girl hiker who 
was watching shouted, "You’re third." 


Latimer entered another rain forest, 
this one more like a jungle, called Steep 
Ravine. The trail was a two-foot-wide 
path, dark and lined with moss and ferns 
and vines that looked like snakes. 
Gnarled trees dipped low over the trail, 
and thick roots threaded their way across 
it. This was a place for both head-smash¬ 
ing and ankle-wrenching. Ahead of Lat¬ 
imer. 45-year-old Jim Nicholson tripped 
and hurt his knee. Beyond the ravine, 
Latimer passed him and moved into sec¬ 
ond place. 

With a mile to go to the finish. Lat¬ 
imer started up Insult Hill, so named by 
Pickett—"You’ve been through so much, 
and now this ... ”—and overtook the 
leader. 41-year-old John Finch. “Like he 
was shot from a gun,” Finch said later. 
Latimer had a big smile on his face, and 
he vaulted exuberantly over a fence he 
easily could have ducked under: he flew 
so high above it that he almost rolled 
down the embankment on the other side. 
Then he all but floated through the gent¬ 
ly rolling cow pasture that is most of the 


Dipsea’s last mile. He had survived, he 
had prevailed. What danger was left? 

He was full of himself now. but as he 
started across a highway toward the fin¬ 
ish. an automobile suddenly appeared in 
front of him. Latimer twisted to avoid it 
and fell heavily onto the road, hitting his 
head and opening a cut over his eye. The 
Dipsea had prevailed. But Latimer, blood 
pouring down, got up and went on to 
win. His time for the 6.8 miles was 50:03. 
John Finch was second. Jim Nicholson 
third and Don Pickett fourth. 

In seventh place was the first scratch 
runner to finish, 26-year-old Bob Bun¬ 
nell. He had the day’s best time, 48:03. 
but most of the adulation went to Lat¬ 
imer. who stood with the other leaders, 
smiling and wiping off the blood. Bun¬ 
nell was not bitter. He said, “There are 
lots of races 1 can win; the older run¬ 
ners and the kids deserve their day in 
court, loo." Homer Latimer smiled wan¬ 
ly in agreement. His day had not ex¬ 
actly been spent in court, but it cer¬ 
tainly had been a trial. end 
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FREE 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 
IDEAS & PLANS! 


Georgia Pacific's new booklet. 
“Plan Ahead for Winter." 
has 29 easy to make pro)ects 
for the do it yourselfer 


Just pick your project! 

Build a wine rack An entertain 
merit center or a neat potting 
table You're bound to find 
just what you want to build 
And your Georgia-Pacific “V 
Registered Dealer has every 
thing else you’ll need Plywood, 
lumber, doors, particleboard, 
hardboard. lots of paneling — 
even the right tools 
So make our plans for 
winter-your plans 



Georgia-fticific 


REGISTERED 

DEALER 


Pick up 
\iour copy 
wherever 
you see 
this sign. 


Georgia-Pacific Corp . Portland.Oregon 97204 
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PRO FOOTBALL 



hat thing all those dock workers, 
meat packers, icemen and railroad 
brakemen started almost 60 years ago. 
and which came to be known as pro¬ 
fessional football, is about to lead us once 
again on a thundering off-tackle 29 Oley 
Bob P-Series Power Ride into the grind¬ 
ing teeth of a 56 Stub-I Rex Change de¬ 
fense, if not a 43 Purple Sloop. It is going 
to happen whether O. J. Simpson likes 
it or not. Momentarily. Just as soon as 
the sport’s newest glamour-boy-quarter¬ 
back-hero, Baltimore’s Bert Jones, gets 
his hair combed and his autographing 
hand taped. 


But four long months from now. after 
the last set of linebackers has run the 
last “Bazooka" at the last “Calypso” for¬ 
mation. the chances are excellent that the 
same two teams—Pittsburgh and Dal¬ 
las—will return to the Super Bowl, this 
one to be played at the Woody Hayes Me¬ 
morial Funeral Parlor in Pasadena. Calif., 
otherwise known as the Rose Bowl. 

During the intervening months of 
soaring incompletions and commercial 
pauses, however, it is altogether possible 
that America will not discover very much 
new about the game it has taken to wear¬ 
ing on its head like a VFW cap. More 


than likely, in fact. America will only be 
reminded that: 

• After all these years 14 of the NFL’s 
28 teams still play in stadiums made for 
baseball. 

• There are only eight certified, guar¬ 
anteed NFL head coaches: Chuck Noll, 
Tom Landry, Don Shula. George Allen. 
Hank Strain. Bud Grant. John Madden 
and Lou Saban. The number of college 
dropouts has swollen to eight, and now 
includes USC’s John McKay at Tampa 
Bay. UCLA’s Dick Vermeil at Philadel¬ 
phia and North Carolina State’s Lou 
Holtz with the New York Jets. But the 
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• Lynn Swann may get to Mars be¬ 
fore Viking III. 

• Joe Namath has reached the point 
where he ought to consider peddling Mr. 
Coffee instead of Brut. 

• In a “Cyclone,” the "Banjo" chops 
down a “Rocket" with an "Ax” as long 
as the "Outlaw" remembers to “Skunk." 
Got it. Howard? 

• Minnesota and Los Angeles should 
win their divisions by Sept. 26. 

• Ohio State’s Archie Griffin heard a 
pass play called in the Cincinnati hud¬ 
dle and didn’t know what it was. 

• And. finally, the Buffalo Bills have 
put in a running play inspired by O. i. 
Simpson and called "The 32 Retainer and 
a Share of Increased Sales Over Present 
Dollar Volume.” 

Although the season lies ahead, many 
of the big stories of Pro Football '76 are 
already behind us. So. for those who may 
have missed them, they are re-created 
here as accurately as possible: 

New York —Larry Csonka. who twice 
led the Miami Dolphins to Super Bowl 
glory and once led the World Football 
League to dissolution, signed a contract 
today with the New Jersey Dwarfs. 
Terms of the contract were not revealed 
but it is known that Csonka has agreed 
to carry the ball at least 12 times during 
continued 


BARRIER 


pro coaches are predominantly a cluster 
of escalated assistants who have yet to 
prove themselves. Plus one car dealer. 
Bart Starr. 

• It is easier to place a bet illegally 
over a New York telephone than legally 
with the Delaware lottery. 

• ABC-TV should be up for a com¬ 
munity-service award for keeping Cleve¬ 
land. Denver. San Diego, Tampa Bay, 
Atlanta, Seattle. Chicago. Detroit, Green 
Bay, New Orleans and the New York Gi¬ 
ants off Monday Night Football. 

• “Limbo” and "Cha-Cha" are signals 
for the Dallas defense. 


CRACKING 

THE 

LANGUAGE 


What happens when Mary signals for the 
43 Purple Sloop may determine which 
NFL teams go Super Bowling in Pasadena 
by DAN JENKINS 


• The quarterback breakdown re¬ 
mains the same. The once and future 
stars: Bert Jones and Atlanta’s Steve 
Bartkowski. The reliables: Terry Brad¬ 
shaw. Roger Staubach, Ken Stabler, Fran 
Tarkenton. Bob Griese. Ken Anderson. 
Jim Hart and Bill Kilmer. And the jury 
is still out on: Steve Ramsey. Dan Pas- 
torini, Manning-Scott-Douglass. Harris- 
Jaworski. Joe Reed, Craig Morton, Jim 
Plunkett. Lynn Dickey, Steve Spurrier. 
Mike Phipps. Ferguson-Marangi, Steve 
Grogan. Mike Boryla. Jim Zorn. Bob 
Avellini. Mike Livingston. Longley-Fouts 
and what is left of Joe Namath. 
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the 1976 season. In exchange, Csonka has 
reportedly received from the Dwarfs: 

1. $4 million spread over the next six 
months. 

2. A helicopter. 

3. A penthouse duplex. 

4. 300 tickets to each game. 

5. $5,000 a month to entertain clients. 

6. A Bloomingdale’s charge*a-plate. 

7. Notification well in advance of any 
"Waco Hammer" rotation on the part of 
an opposing team's defense. 

8. Six dozen first-class round-trip 
plane tickets for friends. 

9. A 20-year loan of $10 million at 
minimum legal interest rates. 

10. A makeup artist for road games. 

San Francisco —Columnist Herb Caen, 
speaking for the City by the Bay, said it 
was unfortunate that San Francisco had 
to give up the Golden Gate Bridge and 
Union Square but it may have been worth 
it to obtain Quarterback Jim Plunkett for 


the 49ers. Plunkett said his five years’ ex¬ 
perience without pass receivers in New 
England would prove invaluable to him 
in his new role. 

“All I have to do is learn what a 
60 Basic Split Post is.” he said. 

Kansas City —The All-Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes Team was announced 
today with several repeaters, including 
the Steelers' Ernie Holmes and free 
agents Joe Gilliam and Mack Herron. 
The 11-member all-star team, selected on 
arrests rather than actual convictions: 

• Possession: Ernie Holmes, Steelers; 
Darryl Carlton, Dolphins: Ken Payne, 
Packers; Shelby Jordan, Patriots; and 
Gilliam. 

• Firecrackers on airplane: Terry Met¬ 
calf, Cardinals. 

• Holding Vitamin C: Mack Herron, 
cut by Rams. 

• Herb in car: John Matuszak. Red¬ 
skins. 


• Accident-scene leaving: Jeff Win- 
ans. Raiders. 

• Disturbing peace: Scott Anderson. 
Vikings. 

• Punching bicycle rider: Mark Kon- 
car. Packers. 

Each member of the all-star team will 
receive galley proofs of Lance Rentzel's 
new book and life-size posters of W. K. 
Hicks, Warren Wells. Paul Hornung and 
Alex Karras. 

East Rutherford, N.J.—Quarterback 
Craig Morton of the New Jersey Dwarfs 
said today he is contemplating legal ac¬ 
tion against a clothing manufacturer he 
represents for using his picture in a mag¬ 
azine ad. Morton said the photograph, 
which showed the veteran passer in bi¬ 
kini briefs, had forced him to change his 
phone number 27 times since it appeared. 

Washington, D.C.—After visiting 12 
different training camps and interviewing 
as many coaches, owners and players as 
possible. Running Back John Riggins se¬ 
lected the Washington Redskins today as 
his new NFL team. Riggins said money 
was no consideration. “I wanted the club 
with the most colorful terms.” Riggins 
said. "Things like Log, Smack, Adios, 
King, Queen, Jack, Ace, Pic, Poc and 
Double Poc." 

Riggins explained that it had been very 
dull playing for the Jets where they only 
used such expressions as “Bubble” to de¬ 
scribe an area covered by a linebacker. 

“Coach Allen says if our Do Dads and 
Tares and Obies work the way they’re 
supposed to. 1 can make some yardage 
off the Witch, provided the tight end isn’t 
tailored,” Riggins said. 

A spokesman for George Allen said 
this was not necessarily true if the Red¬ 
skins were playing Dallas, which might 
be in a “Rifle.” “Pistol” or "Mombo" 
coverage. 

Observers at the Redskins’ training 
camp say it probably doesn't matter. Bill 
Kilmer has been running the “Wool- 
worth” to perfection without risking a 
“Bingo.” and the "Sally Rand" has not 
come up against a single “Orvil,” "Zel- 
da” or “Ruby Doo.” 

Wilmington. Del.—A ll 187 residents of 
this state apparently favor legalized bet¬ 
ting on NFL games, but just how pop¬ 
ular the lottery cards will be with tour¬ 
ists remains to be seen. 

Typical of fan reaction was that of An- 
continued 
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gelo (Hit the Middle) RossofT, a longtime 
NFL enthusiast who says he has fre¬ 
quently flown over Delaware. RossofT 
was in town from Rochester to inspect 
the computer cards on which a fan must 
pick all seven winners to share in the lot¬ 
tery pool prize each week. 

“It don't do much for the guy who 
wants a dime on the Colts take 7‘/j and a 
dime on Miami give 6'A." he said. “I'm 
stayin’ home.” 

Thousand Oaks, Calif. —Dallas Cow¬ 
boy Quarterbacks Roger Staubach and 
Clint Longley got into a pinching con¬ 
test today during lunch break at training 
camp. It started when Staubach accused 
Longley of stealing a milk carton off his 
food tsay. The scuffle between Staubach 
and Longley was not the first. Earlier in 
the week they had been seen tugging at 
each other’s chinstraps and uniaping 
each other’s socks. It was during the first 
episode that Longley clearly frogged 
Staubach on the arm, an act Staubach 
described as “gutless," inasmuch as he 
was throwing a pass to Drew Pearson at 
the time. 

"Staubach shouldn't use a word like 
gutless.” Longley said. "It is not part of 
the Cowboys’ terminology. He should 
have said Wanda or Sarah.” 

Observers said the scene during lunch 
was one of near pandemonium. After 
Longley allegedly stole Staubach’s car¬ 
ton of milk. Staubach hollered, “Liz!” in¬ 
dicating a left-side pass rush. When 
Longley looked away, Staubach took a 
helping of navy beans off the backup 
quarterback’s plate. 

The pinching contest began when 
Staubach told Longley. “I’m going to 
catch you in a Skeezix and run a 60 Dig 
across your Easter Bunny teeth.” 

Longley countered with, “Hey, Tun¬ 
nel Vision. Get off my case.” 

The more experienced members of the 
press corps who witnessed the incident 
said it reminded them of the time two 
other quarterbacks competing for the 
same job—Washington’s Bill Kilmer and 
Sonny Jurgensen—retreated behind a 
hedge to have it out but went to get a cou¬ 
ple of six-packs first and never returned. 

Studio City, Calif.—O. J. Simpson an¬ 
nounced today that unless Commissioner 
Pete Rozelle put an NFL expansion team 
in St. Tropez he would not play football 
in 1976. 

“I’ve enjoyed my years in Buffalo, but 


now it’s time for me to think about be¬ 
ing closer to my family and the Cannes 
Film Festival,” Simpson said. 

As Simpson spoke, he tried to con¬ 
ceal the fact that his right arm was ban¬ 
daged. the result of a fall he took recent¬ 
ly while filming a Hertz commercial. 

Simpson said his decision to play only 
in St. Tropez or retire was based partly 


PETE ROZELLE'S DICTIONARY 

BAZOOKA: Blitz by three linebackers. 

BUBBLE: Area covered by a linebacker. 

BINGO: What a player yells when he in¬ 
tercepts a pass. 

cha-cha: Pass rush with one tackle loop¬ 
ing behind the other. 

OO-DAD: Double-team block by the guard 
and center. 

EL PASO: Stunt between the defensive end 
and tackle. 

FLARE CONTROL: Defense keeping an eye 
on a back going into the flat. 

FIRE PROTECTION: Blocking on a quick 
pass pattern. 

GEORGE: Tight end and tackle block in. 
guard blocks out. 

UMBO: Pass rush with an end looping be¬ 
hind a tackle or vice versa. 

meg, mac, MARY: The middle linebacker. 

mombo: Pass coverage rotation to the 
strong side. 

ORANGE 3: Three-man defensive line. 

ORVIL: A defensive formation. 

RED HOT: Call after a fumble. 

SARAH or SAM: Strongside linebacker. 

SALLY RAND: Naked reverse, what else? 

WACO HAMMER: Defensive rotation to 
the weak side. 

WANDA: Weaksidc linebacker. 

ZELDA: Prevent defense. 

29 OLEY BOB: The two-back through the 
nine hole with a double guard pull and 
the other back blocking a linebacker. 

43 PURPLE SLOOP: Fake blitz. 

56 STUB-1 REX CHANGE: Combination de¬ 
fense with a linebacker blitz and a stunt 
on defensive line. 

60 BASIC SPLIT POST: Deep pass pattern 
in which the flanker and the tight end 
cross, with the flanker heading for the 
goalpost. 

60 DIG: Two wide receivers cutting across 
the field on a pass route. 


on a new contract he had signed with 
TreeSweet Products. 

“Participating in marketing activities 
can be fun,” Simpson said. “Also, Tree- 
Sweet doesn’t play exhibition games.” 

It had been rumored that Simpson was 
willing to be traded from Buffalo to the 
Los Angeles Rams if the Rams’ owner. 
Carroll Rosenbloom. would assure him 


that he would not have to play all four 
backfield positions at the same time. 

“Thai’s absurd." Rosenbloom said. 
"O.J. would be asked to do nothing more 
than play running back, fullback and 
wide receiver, just as he did at Buffalo." 

Simpson said he expected his Holly¬ 
wood career lo blossom more rapidly 
now that he was free of his football 
obligations. 

“If I can avoid being typecast as a se¬ 
curity guard or an elevator operator in 
TV movies of the week. I think I can 
make it,” he said. 

Buffalo Owner Ralph Wilson wished 
Simpson well. 

“I don’t see why O.J. can’t succeed as 
an actor.” Wilson said. “For seven years 
he did a good job of acting like he didn't 
hate Buffalo." 

Oakland, Calif.— The Oakland Raid¬ 
ers, a team noted for coming up with in¬ 
novations. have developed yet another 
novelty for the 1976 NFL season. Spe¬ 
cifically. Coach John Madden said his 
team was going to eliminate confusion 
by adopting a new terminology. “You 
won’t hear any more ‘Mississippi Gam¬ 
bler Open Decks' around here," Mad¬ 
den said. "And we’re not going to call a 
deep pattern a ‘Fly’ either. We’re going 
to call it an ‘Up.’ A lot of teams use the 
word ‘Stunt.’ I think that has a circus con¬ 
notation. We'll say ‘Twist Right’ or ‘Twist 
Left.' The same goes for lateral. Too 
many syllables. We'll use Flip.' ” 

Madden said the idea occurred to him 
last week in a Raider scrimmage. 

“In our lexicon, a fumble has been 
known as a fumble, and we’ve had a lot 
of injuries to guys going after the ball,” 
said Madden. “Now we call a fumble a 
'Red Hot" and you don’t see as many peo¬ 
ple banging into each other.” 

Al Davis, Oakland's managing general 
partner, was asked what he thought pri¬ 
vately about Oakland’s chances. “I’ll say 
this much,” said Davis. “If Snake can 
hit the Pop. the Hitch and the Shake, par¬ 
ticularly against the Orange Three, and 
if he can read the El Paso as good as he 
reads the Tango, there’s no reason why 
we can’t Double Sponge anybody, espe¬ 
cially if we're using George and their Jill 
is cheating." 

As Terry Bradshaw strums idly on his 
guitar and Jack Lambert sips from a ther¬ 
mos of warm blood, both awaiting Pas¬ 
adena. so begins another season. 

CONTINUED 
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TALE DF 
THE TAPE 



Looking like the cast of The Mummy’s Revenge, NFL players wind themselves each 
season in enough adhesive tape to stretch from Maine to California. Moleskin and 
fiber glass, Masonite and pliable thermoplastic underpin the wrappings to provide 
more support against the hard knocks of combat, as well as to supply a bit more clout 
when knees and elbows start flying in the pileups. Off the field, ultrasonic “ray guns,” 
Electrogalvanic Stimulators and Neuromod Pulse Generators aid in relieving aches 
and pains. As to the most famous knees in football (above), they are protected by 
Lenox Hill Derotation Braces. How well they work may tell how well the Jets work. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARVIN E. NEWMAN 
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Rigid ankles, tautly wrapped elbows and knees, 
the masses of pulped padding and bloodstained 
tape that are removed after the day's action all 
bespeak the armored nature of modem football. 
The average NFL squad uses 125 miles of tape 
each season, with 75 miles devoted to the much- 
abused limbs, wrists and ankles of linemen. Tap¬ 
ing aiso makes it tough to guzzle your Gatorade. 
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THE LAND OF 
THE MOMMIES 


Tape, lowly tape. What would the world 
do without it? Ever since the ancient 
Egyptians first began soaking strips of lin¬ 
en in balsam sap some 5.000 years ago. 
then wrapping their dead pharaohs with 
it to ensure eternal life, tape has played 
a major though unsung supporting role 
in many of mankind’s endeavors. Roman 
gladiators wrapped their calves and fore¬ 
arms. the better to survive the savagery 
of the Colosseum. Medieval knights 
taped their chargers’ fetlocks to sustain 
the impact of jousts. During the Civil 
War. a Union physician named Gibncy 
devised the overlapping, crosshatchcd 
taping that now supports the stressed or 
injured ankles, knees, elbows and wrists 
of athletes and accident victims alike. Au¬ 
tomobile racing crews have been known 
to tape up wrecked cars and send them 
back onto the track. Certainly, without 
tape, lowly tape, the National Football 
League would collapse from popped 
Achilles tendons, torn knee ligaments, 
sprung ribs and separated shoulders. 

During peacetime at least, the NFL is 
probably the largest single consumer of 
tape in the world. On the average, a team 
uses 125 miles of the sticky stuff in a 
given season, with the lion’s share de¬ 
voted to the limbs and ligaments of line¬ 
men. Joe Kuczo. the Washington Red¬ 
skins’ head trainer, estimates that he and 
his three assistants tape a total of 400 an¬ 
kles a day during training camp. The Red¬ 
skin tab for tape comes to $35,000 a 
year—roughly the yearly wage of a stur¬ 
dy young interior lineman. 

The need for tape and its allies (such 
as 4 x 8-inch "AstroTurf bandages” to 
prevent burns on artificial surfaces and 
the braces and harnesses that hold injury- 
prone players like Joe Namath together) 
is obvious. According to Dr. Edmund 
Enos, a former University of Connecticut 
and Canadian Football League player 
who now heads the biophysical educa¬ 
tion department at Concordia University 


in Montreal, nine out of 10 NFL players 
were injured to one degree or another 
last season, and 86% of all high school 
football players suffered some injury. 
Enos' statistics show that where the av¬ 
erage life expectancy of a male nonath¬ 
lete is 70 years, that of a football player 
is only 58. (Boxers, by contrast, can ex¬ 
pect to reach 62. and baseball players 65.) 
“Injuries in sports have hit the epidemic 
stage.” Dr. Enos says. For most injuries 
the cure is simple: slap on some more 
tape. 

And trainers slap it on in a bewilder¬ 
ing array of intricate, individualistic 
styles. There is the Louisiana Wrap, 
which employs cloth wrapping under the 
tape to prevent skin irritation: the Gib- 
ney Weave: the Basketwcave: the Figure 
Eight: and the Stirrup, an under-the-foot- 
and-around-lhe-ankle wrap. Bubba Tyer. 
Kuczo's assistant, invented a wrap of his 
own for Mark Moseley’s kicking foot. He 
tapes it so that Moseley’s toes arc always 
pointing up and his ankle is locked, giv¬ 
ing him increased height and distance on 
kickoffs and placements. 

“There’s been a lot of improvement 
in tape over the last 20 years." says Dr. 
Edward Block, B.S.. M.S.. Ed.D.. R.P.T.. 
F.A.C.S.M.. who has been head trainer 
for the Baltimore Colts since 1953. “The 
adhesive surface is less irritating. It used 
to be that almost everybody was sensi¬ 
tive to tape. Now relatively few players 
are. But the techniques haven’t changed 
much since the days of the Egyptians." 

Tape alone, though, wasn't enough to 
protect the painfully broken ribs of John¬ 
ny Unitas before the championship game 
of 1958. “We made a grueling, glorious 
device for John." recalls Block. “The 
thing weighed 9'/j pounds and was made 
of hammered aluminum. It got ham¬ 
mered a bit more during the game, and af¬ 
terward it took two of us to bend it back 
enough for him to take it off.” 

Although ankles get the most atten¬ 


tion. and most teams levy fines as high 
as $250 on any player who does not get 
taped before a game, hands are probably 
most frequently injured. “Many players 
have a tendency to jam their fingers," 
says Trainer Dom Gentile of the Green 
Bay Packers, “so we lape them together. 
Defensive linemen and linebackers use 
their hands a lot, so most of them have 
their whole hands taped. Offensive line¬ 
men don’t tape their hands, but a lot of 
them tape their thumbs." Tape sticks 
both ways, however, so some wide re¬ 
ceivers and defensive backs tape their 
forearms, the better to catch a pass or 
tackle a ballcarrier. 

In the middle of last season, some of¬ 
fensive linemen began using thumb- 
knuckle-wrist protectors, boxing-style 
gloves cut dow n at the fingers, to protect 
their paws from helmets, cleats and face- 
mask bars in the clangor of the Pit. The 
gloves save on the time-consuming tap¬ 
ing chores of overworked trainers and 
also permit an occasional, knuckle-sav¬ 
ing uppercut when the officials aren’t 
looking. 

The most publicized football injuries 
are those involving knees. The ligaments 
that hold those crucial and complex 
joints together arc particularly prone to 
tearing under undue lateral stress. The 
roster of top running backs whose ca¬ 
reers have been cut short by knee sur¬ 
gery is painfully long, including such 
names as Gale Sayers, Tucker Frcderick- 
son and Steve Owens. Larry Brown of 
the Redskins has yet to regain his league- 
leading form since surgery a year and a 
half ago. The most famous bum knees in 
football, though, are Namath’s. While 
most players with injured knees wear tap¬ 
ing that runs from halfway up the calf to 
halfway up the thigh. Namath sports the 
Lenox Hill Derotation Brace, sometimes 
a pair, sometimes only on the right knee. 
These intricate gizmos, designed by Dr. 
James Nicholas and costing $250 apiece. 

continued 
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permit free movement of the knee for¬ 
ward and backward, and act as a kind of 
armor against impact or stress from the 
side. Bob Maddox, a Kansas City Chiefs 
defensive lineman (now on the injured 
reserve list), wears one. and while the 
brace hampers his lateral movement, it 
gives him an unfair advantage at the line 
of scrimmage. Offensive linemen fre¬ 
quently “leg-whip” their opposite num¬ 
bers, swinging their heavily taped and 
padded shins around to cut down the en¬ 
emy. When the whipper’s leg collides 
with the Lenox Hill Derotation Brace, 
the leg tends to smart. “If he gets hurt 
by the brace while he’s leg-whipping, it’s 
his fault.” says Maddox a bit smugly. 

Maddox’ remark raises the interesting 
question: To what extent are these “pro¬ 
tective devices” used as weapons? Ernie 
Stautner. the standout defensive tackle 
of the old, losing Pittsburgh Steelers and 
now a defensive coach for the Dallas 
Cowboys, was much feared and respect¬ 
ed by his opponents. Stautner’s forearms 
were always heavily taped, and rumor 
had it that he wore flattened tennis-ball 
cans under the wrappings, thus giving 
him a harder wallop. Again and again, of¬ 
ficials checked Stautner's arms before a 
game and found no such contraband. 
Ralph Berlin, the current Pittsburgh 
trainer, says that Stautner taped cylin¬ 
drical tape cartons to his forearms. What¬ 
ever. Stautner’s forearm shiver was so ef¬ 
fective that when he retired he taught 
his replacement, Ben McGee, to use it. 
In a game against the New York Giants. 
Rosey Brown and McGee suddenly came 
to blows and were thrown out. Later, the 
placid Brown was asked what had infu¬ 
riated him so much that he would swing 
at a mere rookie. 

“Man. I been taking those blows from 
Stautner for 10 years,” he said. “That 
was bad enough, but when this rookie 
started beating on me. I decided I'd had 
enough.” 

To prevent the use of hidden plating. 
NFL officials question trainers about the 
players’ wraps before each game. Wrist 
or forearm casts must be covered with 
three-eighths of an inch of Styrofoam or 
sponge-rubber padding. If not, back to 
the dressing room for a rewrapping. 

Taping, particularly of the ankles, has 
been commonplace in the NFL since the 
league's inception in 1920 and has per¬ 
meated football down to the Pop War¬ 
ner level. So now many players take it as 
a matter of course, having been taped 


ever since grade school. However, there 
is a school of thought which holds that 
taping is unnecessary and that its main 
value is to offer psychological rather than 
structural support. Dr. A. B. Ferguson, a 
professor of orthopedics at the University 
of Pittsburgh medical school and a phy¬ 
sician for Pitt’s football team, says, “By 
the time an athlete gets through the third 
year of high school he feels that going in 
without tape is like going in without 
pants.” Dr. Ferguson contends that tap¬ 
ing does not protect against injuries and 
takes the emphasis away from protective 
measures that should be used. Moreover, 
he says trainers are worried they won’t 
have anything to do if wrapping ankles 
is discontinued. 

Indeed, there are enough outstanding 
players who are not taped excessively to 
form an All-Star squad. Quarterback Ken 
Anderson of the Cincinnati Bengals re¬ 
fuses to have his ankles taped, but as 
Trainer Marvin Pollins says, “He’s got 
ankles like tree stumps.” Cincinnati’s 
team physicians don’t require taping, and 
about 15% of the team goes tapeless. 
Minnesota Vikings Coach Bud Grant, 
who didn’t use tape himself as a player, 
lets the matter rest in the hands—or 
feet—of the individual. Defensive Tack¬ 
le Jim Marshall, who has started every Vi¬ 
king game, goes light on the sticky stuff, 
and his sidekick, Alan Page, tapes only a 
couple of previously sprained fingers. 
Steve Odom, the Green Bay wide receiv¬ 
er and kick returner, feels tape slows his 
moves. “I don’t like anything on my an¬ 
kles." he says. “I don’t use any adhesive 
tape, just a gauze wrap backed by 
gummed sponge rubber. And I only use 
that because I’d be fined if I didn’t." 

Most trainers are aware of the grow¬ 
ing body of medical opinion that sees 
tape as largely useless, and some even 
agree that it might be—in sports other 
than football. “It’s not proper to com¬ 
pare football with hockey, rugby, soccer, 
basketball or baseball," says Raider 
Trainer George Anderson. “In all of 
those sports, the general rule is that the 
contact follows the ball or puck. In foot¬ 
ball, the contact is there all up and down 
the line, regardless of where the ball goes. 
So the contact in football, I’d say, is eas¬ 
ily five times greater than in those other 
sports.” But even the “tape myth” ad¬ 
herents agree that taping is necessary to 
prevent cuts and abrasions, particularly 
on the new, harder artificial surfaces. 

The modern trainer has many new de¬ 


vices in his "crash cart” and training 
room to augment the use of ancient, con¬ 
troversial tape. There are Buck Rogers 
gizmos like the ultrasonic "ray gun,” the 
EGS (Electrogalvanic Stimulator) and 
the Neuromod Pulse Generator to ease 
aches and pains on and off the field. A de¬ 
vice that has been around for a while— 
and around which revolves one of the 
few funny anecdotes to emerge from the 
world of aches and pains—is the “quick- 
heat packet." a pouch of chemically treat¬ 
ed fluids that is taped over a sore spot 
and serves as a pain-killer for pulled 
muscles. 

During a Dallas-Washington game a 
number of years back. Linebacker Sam 
Huff of the Redskins blitzed Cowboy 
Quarterback Don Meredith and knocked 
him sprawling. As Dandy Don lay on the 
field, a huge, red stain began to spread 
on the front of his jersey. Huff looked 
down almost tearfully as Meredith, 
knowing that it was only the chemical 
from a ruptured “quick-heat packet." 
gasped histrionically, begging Huff to 
lean closer so he could catch Meredith's 
last words to his mother. Beside himself 
with remorse. Huff promised he would 
honor Dandy's dying wishes. Then a Dal¬ 
las trainer trotted up. took in the scene 
and burst out laughing. 

For all that, the work of the pro foot¬ 
ball trainer is rarely a laughing matter. 
Dealing as they do every day with pain 
and injury and with the prime require¬ 
ment of remaining cool in times of crisis 
so they can make decisions that will help 
rather than aggravate injury, they fight a 
constant battle between objectivity and 
compassion. Baltimore’s Block is one of 
the most thoughtful of the breed. “The 
fundamental problem of athletic train¬ 
ing," he says, “is like that of the space sci¬ 
entist. Speed. Anytime you run a ma¬ 
chine at its topmost limits—and the 
human body can be considered a ma¬ 
chine—you’re absolutely going to en¬ 
counter problems. Mix a jointed machine 
like a human body into a system, call it 
a team, and oppose it with a similar sys¬ 
tem, and naturally you’re going to need 
a training room.” 

And miles of tape. Lowly tape. 


Scouting reports and bottom-line projec¬ 
tions for each of the NFL’s six divisions 
begin on the following page. Mark Don¬ 
ovan analyzes Central developments, Joe 
Marshall inspects the Eastern front and 
Ron Reid tells who'll win the West. 

CONTINUED 
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Central 


QUARTERBACKS 


Cincinnati’s Ken Anderson has never 
posed for a panty-hose commercial or 
been asked to sing at the Grand Ole Opry. 
and newspapers continue \o refer \o him 
as “The Unknown Quarterback.” The 
Bengals think this is pretty funny. Can 
the NFL’s best quarterback be an un¬ 
known? Maybe on Madison Avenue and 
at CBS control, but in Riverfront Sta¬ 
dium it is hardly a secret that the pub¬ 
licity-shy Anderson, playing for a team 
that rarely runs the ball, threw only 11 
of his 377 passes into the enemies’ hands 
last season; had more completions (228) 
for more yards (3,169) than anyone else 
in the AFC; and, according to the com¬ 
puters, was the NFL's most efficient 
passer (94.1 rating points) for the second 
straight year. Let it also be known that 
Anderson is from "little Augustana Col¬ 
lege,” sells real estate and devotes con¬ 
siderable time to charity. “It’s not my 
personality to be a cheerleader," Ander¬ 
son says. And it’s not his job to call Cin¬ 
cinnati's plays either; the Bengals’ coach¬ 
ing staff still shuttles them in via 
messenger guards. 

Nevertheless. Anderson's quiet but 
dynamic accomplishments could force 
Pittsburgh’s Terry Bradshaw to alter his 
usual holiday plans come Christmas. In¬ 
stead of chasing Super Bowl No. 3, Brad¬ 
shaw may find himself ice-skating with 


his new wife, professional figure skater 
Jo Jo Starbuck. or singing Si/ent Night 
Country & Western style in Nashville. 
Hardly an unknown, Bradshaw com¬ 
pletely shed his Mr. Teen-Age America 
image last season when he finally assert¬ 
ed himself as Mr. Quarterback; the Steel- 
ers stopped answering him back in the 
huddle, and he stopped calling “dumb” 
plays. Bradshaw completed 57.7% of his 
passes, threw for 18 touchdowns and had 
only nine interceptions, all career bests. 
He also received All-Pro recognition for 
the first time. 

If Dan Pasvorini stops racing motoT- 
boats. making movies, playing tennis and 
breaking his foot. Houston may find its 
offense. The strong-armed Pastorini paid 
attention only about 47.7% of the time 
in 1975 when the Oilers finished 10—4. 
losing two games apiece to division ri¬ 
vals Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. To keep 
Pastorini from dozing off. Coach Bum 
Phillips has acquired 36-year-old John 
Hadl from Green Bay. 

What Cleveland needs is a new Otto 
Graham. Fast. Benched during a nine- 
game losing streak that began with the 
opening game, fidgety Mike Phipps re¬ 
turned to quarterback the Browns to 
three victories in their last five games. 
He completed 51.8% of his passes but 
his interception rate (6.1%) was too high 
and his average gain (5.59 yards) was the 
worst in the conference. Phipps hardly 
seems the quarterback of a contender. 


OFFENSES 


One of Pittsburgh’s great assets, particu¬ 
larly in key games, is a remarkably bal¬ 
anced attack. Led by Franco Harris 
(1,246 yards) and Rocky Bleier (528), the 
Steeler rushers outgained Bradshaw. 


Lynn Swann and the passing game by 89 
yards, 2,633 to 2,544. For 1976, this of¬ 
fense returns almost intact. Line Coach 
Dan Radakovich insists he has seven first- 
stringers for five positions. Not one of the 
seven made All-Pro—or even all-AFC— 
but as Center Ray Mansfield gloats. 
“We’ve all got two Super Bowl rings.” In 
addition to opening holes for the runners, 
they gave Bradshaw time to complete 49 
passes to Superhero Swann. 28 to Harris 
and at least 10 apiece to seven other 
Steelers. Rookies Bennie Cunningham 
and Jack (Hydroplane) Deloplaine pro¬ 
vide depth at tight end and running back, 
respectively. And Roy Gerela is a de¬ 
pendable placekicker; he converted 17 of 
21 field-goal attempts last season and 
never missed from inside the 30. 

Cincinnati lacked Pittsburgh’s bal¬ 
ance: The Bengals threw for 3,497 yards 
but rushed for only 1,819. Not coinci¬ 
dentally, two of their three losses were 
to Pittsburgh, which, says one Bengal, 
“always ignores our running game.” Now 
Pittsburgh may have to pay attention. 

Archie Griffin (see Newcomer) ran the 
ball plenty for Woody Hayes at Ohio 
State, and new Coach Bill (Tiger) John¬ 
son. who succeeds Paul Brown, expects 
the same from Griffin in Cincinnati. If 
Griffin and 245-pound Boobie Clark can 
establish a decent ground game. Ander¬ 
son’s aerial attack will be even more de¬ 
structive. Burner Isaac Curtis caught 44 
passes for an average of 21.2 yards, and 
always attracts double coverage. Rookie 
Billy Brooks, the top draft choice who 
certainly would have caught far more 


KEY FLAYER 

f When the Houston 
Oilers acquired Cur- 
ley Culp from Kan- 
sas City in '74. they 
a V . J had their usual 1-5 
& K record. Since Culp's 

M arrival. 

won 16 games and 
lost only six. At 6' I ” and 265 pounds. 
Culp plays the punishing nose position in 
the middle of Houston's three-man line. 
He is always blocked by at least two line¬ 
men but despite this unfriendly attention, 
he led the Oilers with 11 Zi sacks last sea¬ 
son. Culp sat out most of Houston's pre¬ 
season schedule because of a bruised tail- 
bone. Without their leader, the Oilers had 
an 0-6 record. So if the Oilers hope to 
make the playoffs, Culp had better get his 
tail back in there. 
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than five passes for Oklahoma last fall had 
the Sooners ever bothered to throw the 
football, replaces the traded Charlie Join¬ 
er opposite Curtis; veterans Chip Myers 
(36 receptions) and Bob Trumpy (22) are 
available, too. Another rookie, Penn 
State’s Chris Bahr, should make some of 
the field goals that Punter Dave Green 
(10 for 21) missed last year. 

Thanks to Billy (White Shoes) John¬ 
son. Houston usually gets strong field po¬ 
sition on ball exchanges, but the Oilers’ 
offense too often wastes Johnson’s ef¬ 
forts. The 5' 9", 170-pound wisp aver¬ 
aged 24.2 yards for 33 kickoff returns and 
15.3 yards for 40 punt runbacks last year; 
he also caught 37 passes for 393 yards, 
and the average for his five touchdown 
gallops was 61.2 yards. “Put Billy in a 
phone booth with someone else,” Phil¬ 
lips says, “and it’ll be 10 minutes before 
the other guy touches him.” Ken Bur- 
rough had 53 receptions for 1,063 yards, 
the most in the NFL, but he is Pasto- 
rini’s only dependable target. 

If one Pruitt can run for 1,067 yards 
and catch 44 passes, what will two Pruitts 
do? Greg, No. 34, Cleveland Browns, 
compiled those impressive statistics, and 
now he is joined by Mike, No. 43, no re¬ 
lation, who averaged 4.5 yards per carry 
in three years at Purdue. The best news 
around Cleveland, though, is that Paul 
Warfield has come home, joining Reggie 
Rucker (60 receptions) and Tight End Os¬ 
car Roan (41) to give the Browns a po¬ 
tent receiving corps. 



At 218 pounds. Mean Smilin’ Jack Lam¬ 
bert is probably too small for this po¬ 
sition. And at 24, only two years out of 
Kent State, he is probably too inexpe¬ 
rienced. But he will probably be All-Pro 
for the second straight season. The NFL’s 
defensive rookie of the year in 1974, 
Lambert led the Steelers again in tackles 
and assists in 1975 and terrorized the 
Cowboys in the Super Bowl. Not one to 
rest on his laurels, Lambert spent the off¬ 
season lifting weights to gain strength. 

Cincinnati's Jim LeClair answers to 
Back Breaker on his CB radio, and his 
10-20 always is around the ball. How¬ 
ever, despite his three interceptions and 
team leadership in tackles a year ago. Le¬ 
Clair still is not a Bill Bergey, whom Paul 
Browm sent to Philadelphia before the 
1975 season. Mac and Meg—Steve Ki- 


ner and Gregg Bingham—handle the 
middle in Houston’s 3-4 defense. Bing¬ 
ham, incidentally, used to keep a pet baby 
shark. Cleveland’s answer to M&M is 
Bam Bam—Dick Ambrose, a 12th-round 
draft choice who replaced the injured 
Bob Babich in last year’s fifth game but 
didn’t play like any Mean Smilin’ Dick. 

DEFENSES 

Andy Russell contemplated retirement, 
but thoughts of a third straight Super 
Bowl convinced the 34-ycar-old outside 
linebacker that he had at feast one more 
year in him. So. Pittsburgh’s defense, like 
the offense, returns practically intact. 
Eight defensive Steelers, including all 
three linebackers—Russell, Lambert and 
the omnipresent Jack Ham—and the As¬ 
sociated Press’ NFL defensive player of 
the year, Comerback Mel Blount (11 in¬ 
terceptions). made the Pro Bowl after 
Pittsburgh yielded an AFC-low 162 
points in 1975. If anything, the Steeler 
defense will be improved now that Mean 
Joe Greene, gentled much of last season 
with a pinched nerve in his shoulder, 
seems to have regained his ferocious 
form. Reclaiming his starting job from 
Steve Furness is Greene’s new worry. 

While Russell is the only Pittsburgh 
defensive regular past 30, Cincinnati will 
start several graybeards. Coy Bacon, 33, 
was acquired from San Diego to bolster 
a sagging line that had only 27 quarter¬ 
back sacks and permitted 4.6 yards per 
rush, a division high. Yet the Bengals 
shuffled their most formidable pass rush¬ 
er, Sherman White, off to Buffalo. Few 
teams run well against Houston’s front 
three of Curley Culp (see Key Player), 
Elvin Bethea and Bubba Smith’s little 
brother Tody (6' 5", 250 pounds). Rob¬ 
ert Brazile, the NFL’s top rookie defend¬ 
er in 1975, is supposed to play strong- 
side linebacker but tends to appear 
everywhere, and the additions of Ken El¬ 
lis from Green Bay and Mike Weger from 
Detroit strengthen the secondary. In 
Cleveland, Tackle Jerry Sherk suffers 
from underwork; he was voted the "Bull¬ 
dog Award” as the NFL’s best defensive 
lineman by the offensive linemen, and 
now nobody ever runs at him. Gerald 
Irons, the former Raider, toughens the 
linebacker corps, and Thom Darden, who 
missed the 1975 schedule after knee sur¬ 
gery, improves a weak Cleveland secon¬ 
dary that had an NFL low of only 10 
interceptions last season. 



NEWCOMER 

Archie Griffin does 
not stand out in a 
crowd. In fact, the 
5' 7/j" Griffin is of¬ 
ten hidden by the 
kids besieging him 
for autographs. But 
Cincinnati has big 
plans for the little man; the Bengals expect 
Griffin to fill one of the running back po¬ 
sitions where 10 different players started 
last season. Griffin, of course, is the only 
man ever to win the Hcisman Trophy 
twice. He ran with discipline at Ohio 
State, employing his good instincts and 
taking what blockers gave him—and a lit¬ 
tle extra. What the Bengals would like 
from Griffin are about 10 of the 34 100- 
yard games he had for Woody Hayes. De¬ 
spite his impressive credentials, Griffin 
was only the 24th pick of the first round of 
the draft. The Bengals even selected Wide 
Receiver Billy Brooks before Griffin. So 
the question remains: Is Archie Griffin big 
enough for the pros? If he isn’t, Cincinnati 
still does not have a running game. 


INSIDE DDPE 

Pittsburgh’s toughest game may be in a 
courtroom. Defensive Tackle Ernie (Fats) 
Holmes was arrested last February in 
Amarillo, Texas for possession of 250 
milligrams of cocaine; his case is on the 
docket for Oct. 4, but the trial will be de¬ 
layed until after the season because, 
among other reasons, Holmes’ chief char¬ 
acter witnesses, his Steeler teammates, 
will be occupied until the 9th of Jan¬ 
uary. Or so they hope. 

Bum Phillips ran the NFL’s most re¬ 
laxed training camp in Houston. Work¬ 
outs were conducted in light pads and 
never lasted longer than 90 minutes. Bed- 
check was a joke. The players loved it, 
naturally, but Houston’s lackluster pre¬ 
season may be ominous: there is a dif¬ 
ference between “lax” and “relax.” The 
big question in Cincinnati is: Will Bill 
Johnson coach like Bill Johnson—or 
Paul Brown? 


BOTTOM LINE 


As the Steelers well know, no team has 
ever won three straight Super Bowls. If 
Cincinnati locates a running game, don’t 
bet your lottery card on Pittsburgh. But 
bet that Houston will finish a long way 
from 1975’s 10-4. Like 7-7. 

CONTINUED 
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PRO FOOTBALL continued 



QUARTERBACKS 

This is a question-mark position for ev¬ 
ery team except Oakland. Coach John 
Madden fields the NFL’s best former Al¬ 
abama quarterback. 30-ycar-old Ken Sta¬ 
bler (see Key Player), although Stabler 
had trouble last year with interceptions: 
his total of 24 was second highest in the 
league to Joe Namath’s 28. 

At Denver. Steve Ramsey succeeds the 
retired Charley Johnson. A bespectacled 
six-year veteran with a semi-sidearm de¬ 
livery. Ramsey has a quick release but 
his bland manner hardly inspires confi¬ 
dence. and he lacks Johnson’s leadership 
and flair. San Diego acquired Clint Long- 
ley from Dallas after his bouts with Roger 
Staubach. He backs up Dan Fouts. who 
always seems to be hurt and who last 


year suffered seven different injuries. 
Neal Jeffrey is available, too. All three 
young quarterbacks will profit from the 
coaching of Bill Walsh, who tutored Ken 
Anderson at Cincinnati and has become 
the Chargers' offensive coordinator. 

With Lenny Dawson definitely retired. 
Mike Livingston finally is No. I for Kan¬ 
sas City. ‘‘Livingston is not a finesse guy 
but a street fighter who gets the job 
done." says Coach Paul Wiggin. Living¬ 
ston has started 31 games in eight years— 
and the Chiefs have won 18 of them. 
Tampa Bay's John McKay (see Newcom¬ 
er) hopes he can coax Steve Spurrier, 
who is returning to Florida after nine 
years with the 49crs, into displaying his 
1966 Hcisman Trophy form. Spurrier’s 
laconic style may unsettle McKay. Spur¬ 
rier has always unsettled purists with his 
swanlike passes. Told that John Brodie 
had said Spurrier throws one out of three 
passes into the ground. McKay cracked: 
“That’s O.K.. we'll just get shorter 
receivers.’’ 

■ fii -■* 

Oakland’s line—from left tackle to right: 
Art Shell. Gene Upshaw. Dave Dalby. 
George Buehler and John Vella—may be 
the best in the game. Mark van Eeghen. 
24. replaces fellow Colgate alum Marv 
Hubbard at one running spot. Hubbard 
recently had his third shoulder operation 
and may not see action until the play¬ 
offs. if then. Veterans Clarence Davis and 
Pete Banas?ak work opposite van Eegh¬ 
en. Banas/ak scored 16 touchdowns a 
year ago but had a disastrous fumble in 
the playoff loss to Pittsburgh. Cliff 
Branch (51 receptions, nine touchdow ns) 
is Stabler's long-distance threat, while 
Fred BiletnikofT (43 receptionsi and Mike 
Siani work medium range. Dave Casper 
and cx-49er Ted Kwalick are the tight 
ends. Oakland has one glaring weakness: 
the lack of a game-breaking back (O.J.. 
where are you?). 

Oakland's most dramatic change sad¬ 
dens the shuffleboard set. Fred Steinfort. 
23. will do the placekicking. not 48-ycar- 
old George Blanda. who was finally 
done in by time after 26 seasons. If 
Steinfort has troubles. Punter Ray Guy— 
the NFL’s best—could double up. 

Denver lost its offense in last year’s 
fourth game when Otis Armstrong, who 
had led NFL rushers in 1974 with 1.407 
yards, was lost for the season with a torn 
hamstring. "When I was hurt." Arm¬ 


strong says, "my dreams of being No. I 
started to fade in my mind, and I don't 
like not being No. 1." Along with most 
of the 19 starters who missed at least one 
game in 1975. Armstrong has recovered. 
Fullback Jon Keyworth is healthy again, 
too: he bores through the middle and 
keeps defenses honest for Armstrong. 
The weak Bronco line has been weak¬ 
ened further by the expansion-draft loss 
of disgruntled Tackle Mike Current, who 
started in 105 straight games. Tackle 
Marv Montgomery broke a leg and 
wrecked a knee in recent seasons but 
seems in good shape. Bill Bain, a 1975 
No. 2 draft pick by Green Bay. whom 
the Broncos acquired last week, could 
start if Montgomery falters; however, he 
did not play regularly for the line-poor 
Packers. Rookie Tom Glassic will start 
at guard. Jim Turner's placekicking is a 
Denver plus (he made two 53-yard field 
goals in 1975). 

One of San Diego’s best weapons, 
rookie Joe Washington from Oklahoma, 
had knee surgery during training camp 
and will miss at least half the schedule. 
However. Don Woods, the 1974 Rookie 
of the Year when he rushed for 1.162 
yards, returns as a fullback after missing 
the final nine games of 1975 following 
knee surgery. Coach Tommy Prothro re¬ 
acted to criticism of his stodgy offense 
by hiring Walsh from the Bengals and 
handing him the attack. Walsh brought 
Flanker Charlie Joiner (37 receptions) 
continued 



KEY PLAYER 

Oakland's talent at 
other skilled posi¬ 
tions would be wast¬ 
ed but for the cool¬ 
ness under a rush and 
the left-handed accu¬ 
racy of Quarterback 
Ken (Snake) Stabler. 
“It’s essential that we have a guy in that 
position who can deliver the ball." says 
Coach John Madden. “And that's what 
Kenny does better than anyone else. He 
moves the ball. Our offense all begins with 
Stabler." Hobbled by a bad knee last sea¬ 
son. Stabler still completed 58.4% of his 
passes for 2.296 yards and 16 touchdowns. 
The NFL’s best conductor of the two-min¬ 
ute drill. Stabler is the player Oakland can 
least afford to lose. "The difference be¬ 
tween Stabler and his backup.” says one 
coach, “is the difference between an ace 
and a deuce." 
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lS" MGG/19 

LOUNGG SHOW 


The greatest lounge show in Las Vegas 
is the 'morning after' as the big desert sun sparkles 
through the poolside palm trees. Relax and lounge around 
your elegant room. It doesn't cost a cent 
and the best things in life are free. 

You have the entire day and all night for sophisticated sports 
and showroom entertainment. Rest your head back on the pillow 
with a smile knowing all this luxury is yours 
for a moderate vacation cost. 

Your travel agent knows it too. 




IF YOU CAN'T COME TO HOLLAND 
HAVE A HEINEKEN. 

The taste of Holland, pure and incomparable, 
comes through clearly in each and every glass 
of Heineken. Light or Dark-or on draft. 

Incidentally, this 300-year old windmill in 
Holland is dedicated toVan Munching of New 
York, exclusive importers of Heineken Beer in 
the USA. 

Heineken tastes tremendous. No wonder it's 
America's #1 imported beer. 












PRD FOOTBALL continued 


with him and has put plenty of camou¬ 
flage and razzle-dazzle into the playbook, 
but Washington’s absence may force the 
Chargers to revert to Dullsville. 

MacArthur Lane and Woody Green 
run behind a young line in Kansas City 
as the Chiefs try to rebuild. Rookie Rod 
Walters, the No. I draft, starts at guard. 
Otis Taylor—the other half of Dawson- 
to-Taylor for the touchdown—was trad¬ 
ed to Houston, and the remaining KC 
receivers are only average, with the ex¬ 
ception of Tight End Walter White, the 
find of 1975 (23 receptions and three long 
TDs of 69 . 60 and 48 yards). Jan Ste- 
nerud’s piacekicking could be the main 
weapon for the Chiefs. Besides McKay’s 
wit, Tampa will depend on three Oak¬ 
land expansion rejects—Tight End Bob 
Moore and Running Backs Harold Hart 
and Louis Carter—and on two former 
Florida backs. Jimmy DuBose and Vince 
Kendrick. And on Wide Receiver John 
McKay, the coach’s son. 



This is a weak position in the division. 
Oakland’s Monte Johnson is still learn¬ 
ing in his second season as a regular. 
However, he is flanked by Phil Villapia- 
no and Ted Hendricks, and their pro¬ 
ficiency makes his job easier. Randy 
Gradishar was one of the few Broncos 
who started all 14 games in 1975. He led 
the team in tackles, and intercepted three 
passes en route to the Pro Bowl. San Di¬ 
ego’s Tom Graham, discarded by both 
Denver and Kansas City, remains a jour¬ 
neyman. Willie Lanier starts his 11 th sea¬ 
son with the Chiefs but bad knees have 
slowed him down; still, the savvy Lanier 
had a career-high five interceptions in 
1975. Jimbo Elrod, a fifth-round draft 
choice from Oklahoma, may replace La¬ 
nier if Kansas City starts slowly. “I’ve 
never seen a player with such an obses¬ 
sion to be where the football is," Wiggin 
says of Elrod. Tampa's Steve Reese, ac¬ 
quired from the Jets, will get little rest. 

DEFENSES 

Never exactly fearsome. Oakland’s front 
four lost End Horace Jones, a five-year 
veteran who had played in 70 consec¬ 
utive games, when he tore knee ligaments 
on his first play of preseason. In Jones’ 
absence. Madden will deploy a three-man 
rush of Tony Cline. Otis Sistrunk and 


Dave Rowe or add either his top draft 
pick, 6'9", 270-pound Charles Philyaw, 
or Jeff Winans, recently acquired from 
Buffalo, and play the standard four-man 
front. Philyaw may be the biggest man 
in the NFL, but several scouts expect him 
to be the biggest bust. “He’s the first play¬ 
er I rejected,” says Tank Younger, San 
Diego’s assistant general manager. “He 
can’t play. No way.” Indeed, for all his 
size (he wears a size 17 shoe) and an al¬ 
leged speed of 4.7 for the 40, Philyaw’s 
exhibition play was marked by recurring 
ankle injuries and a tendency to com¬ 
plain over lesser hurts. The Raiders have 
football’s most aggressive ball hawkers in 
the secondary, with an NFL-high of 35 
interceptions a year ago. Cornerback 
Alonzo Thomas picked off six, and so 
did rookie Safety Charles Phillips. Still. 
Phillips has been unable to crack the 
starting safety tandem of George Atkin¬ 
son and Jack Tatum. 

Stan Jones built one of the NFL’s most 
effective rush lines when he coached at 
Denver from 1967 to 1971. and now he 
returns to the Broncos after four years 
with Buffalo. Jones has switched Paul 
Smith to right end and has installed more 
formations than the Broncos ever used 
before. Most important, he has moved 
tough Lyle Alzado to the point-man po¬ 
sition in an unbalanced front. San Diego 
has added youth at linebacker, with rook¬ 
ies Woodrow Lowe of Alabama and Ray 
Preston of Syracuse battling for the weak- 
side job and Rick Middleton, secured 
from New Orleans, challenging Don 
Goode on the strong side. 

Kansas City may start as many as four 
rookies, including Free Safety Gary Bar¬ 
bara and Tackle Keith Simons. One old 
Chief who will be missed is Buck Bu¬ 
chanan, the large tackle who anchored 
the Kansas City front for 13 seasons but 
has retired to join Hank Stram’s coach¬ 
ing staff in New Orleans. Tampa’s rush 
features Dave Pear (“the core of our de¬ 
fense”) and the irrepressible Selmon 
brothers. Dewey and Leroy of Oklahoma 
fame. Almost accidentally. McKay went 
to a three-man line during the presea¬ 
son. and when it worked well it was 
promptly labeled the “Double Bubble.” 
Dewey Selmon and Pear alternate at the 
core, with Buffalo’s Pat Toomay at one 
end and Leroy Selmon sharing time with 
Council Rudolph at the other. When the 
Double Bubble bursts, though, McKay 
will need some more old Sooners at line¬ 
backer and in the secondary. 


NEU/CDMER 

y Since he is a football 
fundamentalist. John 
McKay will not dev¬ 
astate Tampa Bay’s 
foes with esoteric- 
plays. weird forma¬ 
tions or other assort¬ 
ed razzle. Nor will he 
deliver any miracles. What he will do be¬ 
tween quips and one-liners is get the Buc¬ 
caneer franchise off to a solid start and. 
no doubt, spring an upset or two the way 
he regularly did against Woody Hayes. “If 
we're going to take our beatings." McKay 
says, “we’ll take them. But we’re not go¬ 
ing to give the future up. I'm not going to 
base the season on how many games we 
win but on how we improve." McKay will 
try to make Tampa fans feel that the Bucs' 
2-12 season was really 12-2. "We can win 
some games if we are aggressive, protect 
the passer and our prayers are answered." 
says McKay. No joke. 


INSIDE DDPE 

Raider Owner Al Davis likes to keep his 
players in constant fear for their jobs, 
sometimes to the detriment of morale. 
Almost to a man, the Raiders deplored 
Davis' handling of George Blanda at 
camp. In Davis' defense. Blanda refused 
to retire gracefully and didn't want a 
glamorous press conference to announce 
his retirement from the game. John Ral¬ 
ston may be out as general manager and 
coach if the Broncos don’t make the play¬ 
offs. They have never played a postseason 
game in their 16-year history. Ralston's 
failure in the trading market, specifically 
his inability to land Jim Plunkett, his for¬ 
mer Stanford quarterback, has upset the 
Denver players. Another rap against Ral¬ 
ston is that he devotes more time to pub¬ 
lic speaking than to football. San Diego's 
season-ticket sales dropped from 40.341 
in 1973 to 20,467 this year; the Chargers 
need a winner and don’t need any more 
books written about them—or any more 
"drugs" incidents. Tampa Bay’s assistant 
coaches all appear to be intimidated by 
John McKay, who seems a study in de¬ 
tachment at Buccaneer practices, just as 
he was at USC. 



The Raiders, of course, for the ninth time 
in 10 years, followed by Denver, San Di¬ 
ego, Kansas City and—stop laughing. 
John—Tampa Bay. 

CONTINUED 
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PRD FOOTBALL continued 



QUARTERBACKS 

As Joe Namath prepares lo leave, so Bert 
Jones (see Key Player) arrives. In Bal¬ 
timore they are already comparing Jones, 
the snuff-dipper from the bayous, to the 
legendary Johnny U. At 6'3" and 215 
pounds. Jones is bigger and stronger than 
Unitas. He also likes to run the ball (47 
carries for 321 yards in 1975). which Uni¬ 
tas never did. And his passes travel with 
Jim Palmer velocity and accuracy, 
whereas Unitas was more of an early- 
day Randy Jones. 

Miami’s Bob Griese lacks Jones’ out¬ 
going personality, and he does not dip 
snuff, but he is healthy again after miss¬ 


ing the last four 1975 games with torn 
tendons in his right foot, and a healthy 
Griese has long established himself as 
a winning quarterback. What Buffalo 
would like to start is someone named Joe 
Marangi—or Gary Ferguson. Joe Fergu¬ 
son throws belter than Gary Marangi, but 
Marangi is a more charismatic leader, a 
better improviser and a stronger scram¬ 
bler. Without O.J. to give the ball to. 
though, quarterbacking in Buffalo will be 
a thankless job. Jim Plunkett has left New 
England, and Steve Grogan will try to re¬ 
place him. Plunkett bristled when Coach 
Chuck Fairbanks sent in plays, but Gro¬ 
gan has no such objections. "I think I’ve 
called the plays in only one game in my 
life,” he says. 

The only thing certain in New York 
is that an Alabama quarterback will op¬ 
erate the Jets: Joe Namath or Richard 
Todd (see Newcomer), take your pick. 
Namath was the worst $400,000 quar¬ 
terback in pro football in 1975: he threw 
an NFL-high 28 interceptions and com¬ 
pleted less than 50% of his passes. Na¬ 
math ’s major task may be to supervise 
the transition of power from J. W. Na¬ 
math to Richard Todd. 



Buffalo had the best attack in the NFL 
last year but it has packed up and left 
town. O. J. Simpson took his 1.817 yards 
and rushed to Hollywood, free-agent 
Wide Receiver Ahmad Rashad signed 
with Seattle, and Wide Receiver J. D. 
Hill was traded to Detroit. In all, the Bills 
lost 2.900 yards of their offense—more 
than 50%—and without Simpson, in par¬ 
ticular. the holdovers will not be so pro¬ 
ductive. Coach Lou Saban will w ork Ro¬ 
land Hooks and rookie Darnell Powell 
in Simpson’s old position, The departure 
of Rashad and Hill leaves Bob Chandler 
as the only dependable receiver, but 
Chandler is not a deep threat. Without 
O.J., the Bills will be more deliberate on 
offense. Still, Fullback Jim Braxton (823 
yards up the middle) works behind a sol¬ 
id line, featuring Guards Reggie McKen¬ 
zie and Joe DeLamielleure, although 
McKenzie may lose interest without his 
sidekick O.J. 

Miami, which missed the playoffs in 
1975 for the first time in six years, is so 
deep in running backs that just one year 
after losing Butch and Sundance, Coach 
Don Shula traded the second leading 
rusher in Dolphin history. Mercury Mor¬ 


ris (875 yards last year), to San Diego. 
Bulldog Don Nottingham and a healthy- 
for-a-change Norm Bulaich combined to 
produce 1,027 yards rushing and 22 
touchdowns from Larry Csonka’s old po¬ 
sition. High-stepper Benny Malone re¬ 
places Morris; however, he has a history 
of being sidelined by pulled muscles. 
Placekicker Garo Yepremian returns, but 
Shula was not happy with his three 
missed field goals in the two critical 
Baltimore defeats. 

Baltimore still lacks an established 
heavy-duty. Csonka-style inside man to 
complement Lydell Mitchell. Although at 
5' 11" and 190 pounds Mitchell hardly 
seems big enough to invade the middle, 
he slugged through the trenches for 1.193 
yards in 1975, caught 60 passes for 544 
yards and scored 15 touchdowns. 

Sam (Bam) Cunningham has a three- 
year, $600,000 contract in his pocket, and 
New England will make him earn it. 
Healthy again after breaking his right leg 
in 1974 and suffering a series of nagging 
injuries in 1975, Cunningham may get 
the ball 30 times a game as Grogan tries 
to find his way around the league. Three 
regulars w-cre seriously injured last week; 
Receivers Randy Vataha and Steve Burks 
are lost for at least part of the season, 
and Guard Steve Corbett for all of it. 

continued 


KEY PLAYER 

The big rap against 
Bert Jones in his first 
two Colt seasons was 
that he bailed out of 
the pocket loo quick¬ 
ly. “What pocket?" 
Jones asks. "When 
you don’t have any 
protection, you don't stay in there and get 
killed. Now 1 can stay in the pocket all 
day." Working behind Baltimore’s enor¬ 
mously improved line. Jones passed and 
ran the Colts from last place to first in 
1975. He threw for 2.483 yards and 18 
touchdowns, completed 59*3 of his 344 
passes to break Johnny Unitas' club rec¬ 
ord. pitched an NFL-low eight intercep¬ 
tions and scrambled for 321 yards despite 
four cracked ribs. “Coach taught me how 
to attack the clubs we played." Jones said 
before Marchibroda quit. “Now 1 know 
why we do things. I never had that con¬ 
cept before." Said Marchibroda, "Bert's 
a quarterback with no ‘ifs.’ You know, ‘if 
he could do this.' or 'if he could do that.' 
He can do it all.” 
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8 sound reasons to 
buy our new receiver. 

Plus its sound. 



Sony’s new, more powerful 
STR-6800SD receiver should get 

a warm reception. Because it And MOS FET gives it a very 
not only looks different from wide dynamic range, 

other receivers, it is different. K Dolby noise reducti< 
It has some features found system. So you can be 

in more expensive separate fit from Dolby broadcasting, 
components—and other fea- Instead of being an extra, it’s 

tures found nowhere else at all. built in—operated from the 

I The most-used controls front panel. 

. all in one place. The £* Phase locked loop. I 
level control, muting switch, O. gives you better stereo 

tuning knob and input and tape separation and less distortic 
selectors are all in the upper iy LEC (low emitter co 
right-hand corner. f. centration) transist 

2 A dial pointer that dou- This Sony exclusive in the 
. bles in length when it’s preamp phono stage yields t 

close to a station. Together RIAA equalization, low noise 
with the signal strengtl. meter low distortion and a wide 
and the center channel meter, dynamic range, 
this Sony exclusive helps you Q Sony’s most powerfi 
tune more accurately. O. receiver. It del ivers 8( 

3 A stepped level control watts minimum RMS contini 
. to keep both channels power per channel at 8 ohm: 
equal. It guarantees unprece- from 20 Hz to 20,000 Hz wit 
dented accuracy—to within % more than 0.15% total harm 

db over the whole volume range, distortion. It has a direct-coi 

4 MOS FET front end pled power amp' if ier with tr 

. electronics unitized complementary symmetry c 
tuning. Because it's unitized, put stapes, 
the receiver t ines the same And more. T these ‘"i 

whether it’s cold or warmed up. f ications (remember, we stat 


them conservatively), add 
Sony's proven reliability. And 
you get a receiver that produces 
a sound that’ll make you under¬ 
stand why you have ears. 

That’s the STR-6800SD at 
$600. Or, for less power and a 
few less features—but no loss of 
f idel ity - the STR-5800SD at $500 
and the STR-4800SD at $400 
(all suggested retail prices). 

A sound investment. 




01976 Sony Corp. of America 
Sony. 9W, 57 St.. N.Y., N Y. 10019. SONY 
is a trademark of Sony Corp. 


PRD FOOTBALL continued 


One mistake the Patriots must eliminate 
is their critical turnovers: last season they 
had 50, and threw a staggering 17 in¬ 
terceptions inside their own 20, 

John Riggins (1.005 yards) left New 
York in a huff, claiming the Jets did not 
give him the Namath-style treatment or 
salary, and Carl Garrett (566 yards), a 
regular no-show at practices, was sent to 
Oakland, but the Jets have added free 
agent Ed Marinaro from Minnesota. 
There's always next year for new Coach 
Lou Holtz. 



Nick Buoniconti’s last-minute return 
from retirement means that the division 
will have one "name" player working in 
the middle. At the same time. Simla's ad¬ 
mission that he needs a player he had pre¬ 
viously talked into retirement and the 
television booth means Miami's defense 
is thin. Buoniconti works with second- 
year man Steve Towle, who played both 
on the outside and in the middle in 1975 
and made a Dolphin-record 164 tackles. 

Twice discarded by divisional rivals 
(New England and Buffalo). Jim Chey- 
unski replaced Mike Curtis in the Bal¬ 
timore middle after the Colts lost four 
of their first five games. Baltimore 
promptly ran off a nine-game winning 
streak and won the division title from 
the Dolphins. However. Cheyunski still 
seems troubled by a balky knee: he ob¬ 
viously lacked mobility and pursuit 
throughout the exhibition season. Buf¬ 
falo did not replace Cheyunski a year 
ago because the penurious Bills failed 
to sign Bob Nelson, their second-round 
draft choice from Nebraska, until al¬ 
most the opening gun. Then Nelson in¬ 
jured a leg and played spectator the 
rest of the year. Penn State rookie Greg 
Buttle may be the best man for New 
York. New England uses four linebackers 
behind its three-man front, but Steve 
Nelson plays opposite the strong side— 
and does it so well that he was voted 
the Patriots' MVP in 1 975. 


DEFENSES 

Manny Fernandez. Bob Heinz. Doug 
Swift. Dick Anderson. Mike Kolen. Jake 
Scott. For reasons of health, retirement 
or discontent, they don't start for the Dol¬ 
phins anymore. But don't worry about 
Miami's defense. Shula has located an¬ 


other bunch of No-Names. Randy Crow¬ 
der has replaced Fernandez (knee and 
shoulder injuries) at tackle alongside Don 
Reese, while No. I draft choice Larry 
Gordon joins the linebacking corps and 
Barry Hill and Jeris White add youth 
to the secondary. 

In Baltimore, the Colts spent the off¬ 
season trying to come up with a name 
for their front four. "Sack Pack" was 
one suggestion, because John Dutton. 
Freddy Cook. Mike Barnes and Joe Ehr¬ 
mann helped the Colts make an NFL- 
high 59 sacks in 1975. Thanks in part 
to the pressure they applied on oppos¬ 
ing quarterbacks, the Colts picked off 
29 passes, second-best in the NFL last 
season, with Outside Linebacker Stan 
White intercepting eight, a record for 
linebackers. Still, the Colts will again 
need outstanding seasons from Corner- 
back Lloyd Mumphord and Safety Jack¬ 
ie Wallace. And with starter Tom Mac¬ 
Leod out for the season with a torn 
Achilles tendon, they now need line¬ 
backer help. 

New England had three first-round se¬ 
lections and used two of them to bolster 
a sagging defense. Arizona State’s Mike 
Haynes starts at cornerback. and Ohio 
State's Tim Fox moves in at free safety. 
Steve Nelson and Sam Hunt are supe¬ 
rior linebackers and if down linemen Jul¬ 
ius Adams. Arthur Moore and Sugar- 
Bear Hamilton stay healthy. New 
England's fickle fans will stop criticizing 
Fairbanks' stubborn insistence on a 
three-man front. 

The joke around Buffalo is that O.J. 
demanded that trade just so he could get 
to run against the Bills' defense. Indeed. 
Buffalo ranked 24th among the NFL's 26 
clubs in total defense in 1975. Line Coach 
Stan Jones and three of his charges— 
Pat Toomay. Walt Patulski and Earl Ed¬ 
wards—have departed, but the Bills have 
acquired moody End Sherman White 
from the Bengals. Top draft Mario Clark 
strengthens what was the worst secon¬ 
dary in football. 

Paging Tackle Carl Barzilauskas! Like 
a lot of New York Jets, the 6' 6". 280- 
pound Barzilauskas had a terrible 1975; 
he missed more tackles than he made, 
and he was regularly run over by hordes 
of blockers, all of whom were kind 
enough to reach down and help him to 
his feet. As a team, the Jets gave up 
433 points, the most in the NFL by 54 
points. There seems to be no noticeable 
improvement. 



NEWCOMER 

Richard Todd has 
long idolocd Joe Na- 
math. Like Naniath. 
Todd is a quarter¬ 
back. Like Namath. 
he played for Bear 
Bryant at Alabama. 
Like Namath. he is 
single. Like Namath. he has Jimmy Walsh 
for a lawyer, and Walsh has negotiated a 
five-year. S600.000-plus contract for Todd 
w ith the Jets. Unlike Namath. though, ihe 
6'2". 210-pound Todd is blond. Unlike 
Joe Willie, he calls himself "just plain 
Richard." And most important, unlike Na¬ 
math. he has two healthy legs. He also 
runs the 40-yard dash in 4.7 seconds, Na¬ 
math doesn't even run it. Operating the 
Alabama wishbone. Todd ran for almost 
as many yards (1.254) as he passed 
11.642). but his only running for the Jets 
will be in self-defense Namath will start 
for New York, but he is on the final year 
of his contract, and if the Jets open poor¬ 
ly. as expected. Todd takes over. 


INSIDE DDPE 


Once the glamour division, the East has 
suffered the departure of O. J. Simpson. 
Ahmad Rashad, Paul Warfield. Larry 
Csonka and Jim Plunkett and faces the 
imminent retirement of Joe Namath. 
Consequently, season-ticket sales have 
dropped 25% in Buffalo and 20% in New 
England. The Jets drew a total of less 
than 25,000 for two of their exhibitions 
in New York. 

Dressing-room dressing-downs of 
coach and team by Colts Owner Bob lr- 
say preceded the resignation last Sunday 
of Coach of the Year Ted Marchibroda. 
Irsay was irate over the Colts' poor pre¬ 
season record. The players had backed 
their coach. Buffalo players are disen¬ 
chanted with a management they feel is 
saving money at the expense of the club. 
"They haven’t done anything to improve 
the team." says one veteran. "They’ve 
got rid of experienced people but haven't 
got any experienced people back." 



Last season the Colts went from last place 
to first on the passing of Jones, the run¬ 
ning of Mitchell and the birth of the Sack 
Pack. They can stay there if Irsay’s out¬ 
bursts have not damaged morale. Miami 
is easily the best of the rest, with New 
York the worst of the worst. 

CONTINUED 
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Quality in a small car. What does this mean to 
you? To Toyota it means an automobile that's 
inexpensive, not cheap. The new generation of 
Toyota Corollas are built with quality. The proof? 
9 out of 10 Toyota cars sold in this country 
since 1958 are still on the road today. Quality 
You asked for it. You got it, Toyota 


YOU 
ASKE 
FOR IT 


Quality is durability and how a car handlos the road 

Power assisted front disc brakes help you maintain 
control. MacPherson strut front suspension helps 
keep the ride smooth and 
unit body welded con¬ 
struction helps keep the 
Corolla tight and virtually 
rattle free 

Toyota's quality is in a 
line, not one car. No matter 
what your space needsyou'H 
find it in one of ten Corollas 
the Hardtop. 2-Door 
Sedan. 2-or 4-Door 

Deluxe Sedan. 5-Dcor Wagon, the new Sped Coupe 
or the new liftback“with a split, fold down rear seat 

there's a sporty equipped SR-5 model of the Hardtop 
Sport Coupe and Liftback 

A quality car can be economical. The Toyota 

Corolla gets gioat gas mileage Note 1976 EPA 
tests, with 5-speed overdrive transmission, 39 mpg 
on highway, 24 city These EPA results are estimates 
The actual mileage you get will vary depending on your 
driving habits and your car's condition, 

EPA ratings will differ. An automatic transmi 

Quality. You asked for it.You got it at 
nearly 1.000 authorized dealers 
across the U.S.These same dealers 
comprise a network of service depart¬ 
ments with Toyota trained mechanics. 

The newgenerationofToyota Corollas. 

If you can find a better built small car 
buy it. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 











Band National Park, Alberta, Canada 



CANADIAN 

MIST. 

op . 


Canada at its best. 

Try the light, smooth whisky that's becoming Americas favorite Canadian 
Imported Canadian Mist- 


IMPORTEO BY 8R0WN-F0RMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY. N.Y„ N.Y., CANADIAN WHISKY-A BLEND. 80 OR 86.8 PROOF. © 1975. 
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QUARTERBACKS 

"Once you get to the playoffs, you might 
as well roll dice to pick the Super Bowl 
champion," says Minnesota's Fran Tar- 
kenton (see Key Player). If so. what the 
son of a preacher man must do for a 
change is roll sevens rather than snake 
eyes in the playoffs; despite seven Black - 
and-Blue titles in the last eight years, the 
Vikings have gotten to the Super Bowl 
only three times and. of course, arc the 
only NFL team with three Super Bowl 
defeats. Starting his 16th season, the 36- 
ycar-old Tarkcnton seems remarkably 
healthy. He has never missed a game be¬ 
cause of injuries, and he has overcome 
the muscular problems in his right arm 
by following a therapy program pre¬ 
scribed by that noted kinesiologist Mike 
Marshall. Tarkcnton docs not throw per¬ 
fect spirals, but he never did. Spirals or 
knuckleballs. though, Tarkcnton has ac¬ 
complished everything in football but 
winning the Super Bowl. 

Probably unaware of the rules, the 
Chicago Bears played without a quarter¬ 
back—a genus-NFL quarterback, that 
is—for nine years, or ever since Billy 
Wade called plays back in 1966. Then 
late last season Coach Jack Pardee sud¬ 
denly discovered rookie Bob Avellini 
from Maryland. Unlike recent Chicago 
quarterbacks. Avellini does not throw 
sidcarm or left-handed, and he docs not 
ignore open receivers so he can run the 
ball himself. Avellini directed the rookie- 
laden Bears to two victories in their 
last four games, and now they will join 
the rest of the NFL and play the game 
of 11 -man football. 

Detroit features three backups but no 
starter. Coach Rick Forzano will lean to 
Gospel singer Joe Reed as his regular, 
with a disgruntled Bill Munson and an 
unhealthy Greg Landry on call. While 
Reed has captivated Lion fans with his 
uninhibited play-calling, he tends to per¬ 
form erratically. In Green Bay, the search 
for the new Bart Starr continues. The lat¬ 



est candidate: curly-haired Lynn Dickey 
(see Newcomer), who was brought in by 
Coach Starr himself after Dickey occu¬ 
pied the Houston bench for five seasons. 
Maybe Bart ought to make a comeback. 



"There are certain things a coach can t 
control, like bad weather and officials." 
says Bud Grant. "But he can control a 
‘funk.’ ” Grant’s Vikings were a funkless 
12-2 and averaged a funkless 27 points 
per game in 1975. both NFC bests. And 
despite the frcc-agent defections of Wide 
Receiver John Gilliam and Blocking 
Back-Safety Valve Receiver Ed Marina- 
ro, Minnesota will not be very funky this 
season. Brent McClanahan replaces 
Marinaro as Chuck Foreman's body¬ 
guard. Last year Foreman rushed for 
1.070 yards (the first Viking to gain more 
than 1.000). caught an NFL-high 73 pass¬ 
es for 691 yards and scored 22 touch¬ 
downs to emerge as the league’s best all¬ 
purpose back. Foreman earned a paltry 
$34,000 for all that, and will be paid only 
$85,000 this season. He wanted the Vi¬ 
kings to renegotiate that figure, but they 
refused. Second-round draft choice Sam- 
mie White and veteran Jim Lash com¬ 
bine to replace Gilliam. White averaged 
a touchdown for every three catches at 
Grumbling last fall, occasionally carried 
the ball from the wingback slot and nev¬ 
er missed a college game because of in¬ 
jury. In one preseason game. White out¬ 
foxed a Cincinnati defensive back to 
catch a 32-yard Tarkenton pass and give 
the Vikings a last-second victory. Ron 
Yary. a perennial All-Pro at tackle, and 
Guard Ed White, the NFL’s arm-wres¬ 
tling champion, who has reduced from a 
loggy 285 pounds to a svelte 260, anchor 
the line. And Dr. Fred Cox. the part- 
time chiropractor, resumes his placekick- 
ing rounds after operating flawlessly (9 
for 9) inside the 40-yard line a year ago. 


Maybe the ozone blinded the Chica¬ 
go receivers, but the Bears' passing game 
last season was not good enough to beat 
the Bad News Bears. If Ron Shanklin 
isn’t 100% healthy after last year’s knee 
surgery, Avellini will have only Bo Rath¬ 
er (38 receptions) as a deep target and 
must concentrate on Tarkenton-style 
hunt-and-peck flips to Tight Ends Greg 
Latta and Bob Parsons and his running 
backs. Walter Payton is not Gale Sayers 
yet, but with Johnny Musso now avail¬ 
able to keep defenses honest through the 
middle, Payton should get more running 
room outside. Musso joins the Bears four 
years after they drafted him from Ala¬ 
bama: he starred three seasons for Brit- 
cominued 


KEY PLAYER 

Last season the rec- 
ords fell like saplings 
VS ^ in a hurricane, but 
■ jw* « ■ Francis Asbury Tar- 
' f kenton pays little no- 

A. - A ticc to records. Up to 
^ JM now he has attempt¬ 

ed more passes 
(5,225). completed more (2.931) and 
thrown for more touchdowns (291) than 
any quarterback in history. Who cares? 
Tarkenton insists he plays the game only 
because it's fun. and. of course, because 
the game pays him about $300,000 a year. 
"I’m still learning," he says. “I never find 
myself unchallenged." Tarkcnton has not 
been blessed with exceptional receivers in 
Minnesota so he has made a living by 
throwing to his backs. "I take what the de¬ 
fense gives me." he says. "I never had the 
arm to throw long anyway." With respect 
for his age and health, Tarkenton seldom 
scrambles these days (only 16 times last 
season compared to his career average of 
42). but he still scurries around long 
enough for his secondary receivers to get 
free. He will be at the Super Bowl in Pas¬ 
adena on Jan. 9. As a player. Or as a com¬ 
mentator for NBC. Or maybe both. 
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ish Columbia in the Canadian League 
and one for Birmingham in the WFL. 

With Steve Owens forced into retire¬ 
ment because of his bad knees and Altie 
Taylor traded to Houston, top draft 
choice Lawrence Gaines, a 6' 3". 230- 
pound Csonka-style inside bruiser, 
moves into the Detroit backfield along¬ 
side shifty Dexter Bussey (696 yards). 
The three backup quarterbacks throw to 
such experienced receivers as J. D. Hill 
(acquired from Buffalo in exchange for a 
No. I draft pick). Larry Walton. Ray Jar¬ 
vis and Tight End Charlie Sanders, but 
the Lion line doesn't open very big holes 
or provide much passing time for 
quarterbacks. 

Green Bay’s attack should be called 
the Gnat Pack. Willard Harrell. 5' 8". 
works alongside disgruntled John Brock- 
ington in the backfield. Three times a 
1.000-yard rusher. Brockington slumped 
to 434 yards in 1975 and has asked to be 
traded. Dickey throws to 5' 8" Steve 
Odom. 5' 10" Eddie Bell (acquired from 
the Jets) and 6' 1" Ken Payne (58 catch¬ 
es in 1975, the most by an NFC wide re¬ 
ceiver). along with Tight End Rich Mc- 
George. Guard Gale Gillingham has 
unretired after a year’s idleness, which 
could be a big help—but not big enough. 
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Jeff Siemon hardly fits “the image of the 
nail-eating gorilla, because he’s not go¬ 
ing to take any cheap shots or clothes¬ 
line guys.” says Bud Grant. “He’s just 
quietly efficient.’’ The 26-year-old Sie¬ 
mon quietly and efficiently led the Vi¬ 
kings in tackles last year, intercepted 
three passes and was named to the 
Pro Bowl for the second time in three 
seasons. 

Green Bay’s once-brilliant Jim Carter 
suffers now from injury and controversy. 
Heralded as another Ray Nitschke, Car¬ 
ter ripped up a knee in 1974, broke a leg 
in 1975 and broke an arm this year. He 
is out indefinitely. Compounding Car¬ 
ter’s difficulties, he also has a lawsuit 
pending against him in Green Bay for in¬ 
decent exposure. Tom Perko. a fourth- 
round draft choice from Pittsburgh, is his 
replacement. 

Chicago’s Don Rives does not have 
the legend of Nitschke to compete 
against—only Dick Butkus. Rives missed 
12 of the Bears’ 14 games last year with 
a dislocated foot. Rather than trouble 


the inexperienced Rives with calling the 
defenses. Pardee—an old middle line¬ 
backer himself—has given the task to 
veteran Left Linebacker Doug Buffone. 
To continue the comparisons. Detroit’s 
Jim Laslavic has not shown any Joe 
Schmidt-type brilliance in his three NFL 
seasons. 

DEFENSES 

The popular theory is that Minnesota's 
defenders are. well, ancient. True. End 
Jim Marshall is 38. End Carl Eller is 34 
and Tackle Alan Page is 31. And the line 
does average 33. Sure. Linebacker Roy 
Winston is 36, while Linebacker Wally 
Hilgenberg and Safety Paul Krause are 
both 34. Big deal! These chaps act 
young—and play even younger. “Age 
isn’t the concern," Grant says. “It’s per¬ 
formance that counts.” And Minnesota 
had the NFL’s second-best defense in 
1975. Grant is quietly stockpiling big. 
mean draft choices—like 6' 6". 242- 
pound End Mark Mullaney and 6' 3". 
263-pound rookie Tackle James White— 
for the day when Page finishes law school 
and hangs out his shingle and the other 
old men up front decide to quit. If the Vi¬ 
kings have a weakness, it is a lack of depth 
in the secondary. Cornerback Bobby Bry¬ 
ant broke his arm and Grant has not 
found an adequate replacement. 

The joke around Chicago is that some 
of the Bears are young enough to be sons 
of some of the ancient Vikings. Pardee 
practically wrote off the 1975 schedule 
when he decided to start 10 kids plus 10- 
year Linebacker Doug Buffone, and. sure 
enough, the Bears yielded an embarrass¬ 
ing 27 points per game. No more! Tack¬ 
le Wally Chambers and End Mike Har- 
tenstine power a tough front four that 
had an impressive 35 sacks in 1975. And 
Waymond Bryant has found a home at 
outside linebacker after failing in the 
middle. All the Bears need is some height 
in the secondary; in fact, their tallest 
starter there is only 5' 11 Vj". so rivals 
tend to pick on the Lilliputians. 

Green Bay has secondary troubles, 
too. with the departure of Ken Ellis to 
Houston in the Dickey deal and Al Math¬ 
ews to Seattle in the expansion draft. 
However. Fred Carr still plays an All- 
Pro style of left linebacker. 

The most impressive defensive rookie 
in the exhibition games was Detroit Cor¬ 
nerback James Hunter, a No. I draft from 
Grambling. He could join the revived 


NEU/CDMED 

"If the Packers arc 
looking for miracles, 
they’ve chosen the 
wrong person.” says 
Lynn Dickey. “No 
one player can turn 
this or any other 
team around." He 
stops and smiles. “Not even me.” Dickey 
served as Dan Pastorini’s backup for four 
of his five years in Houston, but after 
throwing only four passes all last season 
he asked to be traded. "1 could have stayed 
with the Oilers and held for extra points 
and field goals." he says, “but 10 years 
from now I would've kicked myself.' 
Green Bay's quarterback coach. Zeke 
Bratkowski. touts Dickey as "a pure drop- 
back passer with perfect physical [6'4". 
210 pounds) qualifications.” Bart Starr, 
using his favorite word, describes Dickey 
as “coachable.” Hmmm. Wasn’t it just 
about 20 years ago that Vince Lombardi 
decided that Bart Starr was “coachable” - ’ 



Lem Barney and Dick Jauron to give the 
Lions a superior set of deep backs. Mean 
Ed O’Neil provides stability for the oth¬ 
erwise shaky linebacker corps, and with 
Tackle Herb Orvis in Forzano’s doghouse 
because of his verbal tirades, the Lion 
line will need all the backing it can get. 


INSIDE DDPE 

Like a lot of Packers, John Brockington 
seems put off by Bart Starr’s police-state 
atmosphere in Green Bay. He wants out. 
Now! And Brockington hardly endeared 
himself to his linemen when he recently 
suggested that the reason for his poor 
1975 performance (434 yards) was their 
inept blocking. Discord also seems to 
reign in Detroit. Altie Taylor’s “trade 
me” request was granted, and Munson 
and Orvis both have expressed a desire 
for new homes, too. 



“We’re not trying to improve over 1975.” 
says Minnesota's Grant. “We’re just try¬ 
ing to be as good.” The Vikings prob¬ 
ably will not match last season’s 12-2. 
but even a 9-5 will win the division— 
and maybe Tarkenton will roll sevens 
in the playoffs. Detroit’s seven-year hold 
on second place may be over. loo. be¬ 
cause the young Bears, who won five of 
their six exhibition games, are probably 
the most improved team in the NFL. 

CONTINUED 
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The care and feeding of copiers. 

From the company that’s been feeding them 
longer than anybody else. 


If you knew what we know about 
copier paper, you could probably make 
your copiers a lot more productive and 
a lot less wasteful. 

So we’re going to tell you the most 
important things you need to know. 

Use the right paper 

Most plain paper 
copiers will print on 
most any 
paper- 
even a 






! 


/ grocery 
/ bag. But 
r for clean, 
crisp 

copies, you’ve 
got to use a 
paper made specif¬ 
ically for plain paper copiers. 

Like Hammermill Xerocopy or 
Hammermill Electrocopy. 

Hammermill practically invented 
plain copier paper. 

And we’ve been making it longer 
than any other mill in the world. So you 
know the Hammermill copier paper 
you get will run trouble-free-copy 
after copy. 


Keep it under wraps. 

Because of the heat that's 
involved in the copying pro¬ 
cess, the amount of moisture 
content in copier paper is 
critical. 

Too much moisture, 
and the toner may not transfer to 
the paper properly. Result: faint, 
hard-to-read copies. 

And because the paper becomes 
very reactive when exposed to fuser 
heat, you could have jams in the fuser 


or curly paper in the delivery tray— or 
both. 

Too little moisture, and static elec¬ 
tricity builds up—which can cause 
poor paper feeding. And you'll wind up 
with a jammed machine or crooked 
copies. Or even sheets that tend to stick 
together in the feeding tray. 

We make sure Hammermill cop\er 
papers have just the right amount of 
moisture. Then we lock it in with a spe¬ 
cial airtight wrapper. And that’s where 
you come in. 

Paper can take up—or give off - 
moisture from the surrounding air. 

To get the best performance, don’t 
unwrap your Hammermill copier 
paper until you’re ready to use it. —* 
And be sure to reseal any 
paper you don’t use. 



1 


Feed it right. 

If your copier doesn’t 
feed right, it can give you all 
kinds of trouble. 

That'swhywegive Hammermill 
copier papersthe best combination 
of strength, stiffness and finish for 
easy feeding. And why we trim them to 
extremely accurate tolerances. 

Of course, paper gets compressed 

r__ _ jt in the carton-espe- 

. ■ ■ . \ dally the reams on the 

1 ' “ bottom. So when you 

2 - 1 open a fresh ream of 

j fciaMCki*.' . '• k Hammermill copier 
paper, fan it a little. 
Fanning loosens the 
sheets so they’ll feed freely, one at a 
time. 

Make sure that the paper fits 
snug against the back of the feed 
tray, and that the paper guides 
are set for the right width. 


Know which side is up. 

Paper has a tendency to curl 
as it goes through your copier. And too 
much curl 
can make for 
misfeeding. 

When we put 
Hammermill 
copier paper 
through the 
mill, we build 
curl control right in. 

And you can control it even more. 

The trick is to load the paper into 
the feed tray so curl works with you 
instead of against you. The label on 
every ream of Hammermill 
copier paper tells you 
just how to do it. 

' When all else fails... 

Call the expert — 
your local 

I Hammermill Merchant. 

I He’s handled just about 
y' every kind of copier-paper 
. » jam you can think of. So there’s 

a good chance he can handle 

yours. 

Hammermill' Xerocopy and 
Hammermill Electrocopy*-from the 
world’s most experienced maker of 
plain copier papers. They’re just two of 
themanyfinegradesintheGraphicopy* 
line of business papers. 

Hammermill Papers Group, divi¬ 
sion of Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania 16533. 



To get a free sample packet of Hammermill Xerocopy plus the name of the Hammermill Merchant 
closest to you, just call our toll-free number any time — 800-243-6100 (in Connecticut, 1-800-882-6500). 









PRO FOOTBALL continued 



QUARTERBACKS 

In Los Angeles, the great quarterback de¬ 
bate raged on throughout the off-season: 
Would it be quiet James Harris. 29, who 
was hampered by a shoulder injury the 
last four games of 1975 and then bombed 
out in the Dallas playoff defeat, or bom¬ 
bastic Ron Jaworski. 25, the “Polish 
Rifle"? Jaworski easily won the war of 
words. “I know who the quarterback will 
be: me,” he kept repeating to anyone who 
would listen. “I feel it. I know this is my 
year. I have the arm. I want to lead this 
team, and 1 will.” So Jaworski will, but 
only because Harris broke his right 
thumb late in the exhibition schedule and 
will miss at least the first few games. Ja¬ 


worski has started only two games for 
the Rams, and they won both. For the 
time being, the backup will be Pat Ha- 
den, the USC graduate who is interrupt¬ 
ing his Rhodes scholar studies to learn 
about pro football. 

Jim Plunkett (see Key Player) will need 
time to absorb new Coach Monte Clark's 
system in San Francisco, but there is so 
much concern about the condition of his 
passing arm that Clark obtained 29-year- 
old Marty Domres and his $ 110.000 con¬ 
tract from Baltimore. Atlanta’s 6' 4". 
215-pound Steve Bartkowski has the 
physical ability to be the best of all; play¬ 
ing behind a weak line, he completed 
45% of his passes—and now he has John 
Gilliam to throw to. At New Orleans. Ar¬ 
chie Manning is still recovering from 
shoulder surgery, Bobby Scott is only ad¬ 
equate as a replacement and Bobby 
Douglass still runs the ball better than he 
throws it. Seattle opens with lefthander 
Jim Zorn. He is. fortunately, very mobile. 



Don’t feel sorry for the Rams. Sure. Of¬ 
fensive Linemen Joe Scibelli and Char¬ 
lie Cowan took their 30 years of expe¬ 
rience and retired. However, General 
Manager Don Klosterman had prepared 
for just such a possibility a year ago when 
he drafted 6' 5", 252-pound Guard Den¬ 
nis Harrah and 6' 5". 260-pound Tackle 
Doug France in the first round. And 
Coach Chuck Knox wisely made certain 
that both Harrah and France played in 
every game in 1975, France eventually 
becoming a starter when Cowan was in¬ 
jured. Says France, “I don’t want to be 
good. I want to be great. I know I’m go¬ 
ing there. I haven’t hit no greasebone and 
gone downhill.” Jim Bertelsen returns 
from knee surgery to block for Lawrence 
McCutcheon (911 yards): with Bertelsen 
absent. McCutcheon gained only 10 
yards in 11 carries in the Dallas debacle. 
John Cappelletti is available, loo, but the 
Penn State Heisman Trophy winner car¬ 
ried only 48 times in 1975. Harold Jack- 
son and Ron Jessie, who combined for 
84 receptions and 10 touchdowns, work 
the flanks and Bob Klein (16 receptions) 
provides solid blocking and catches the 
few passes that the Rams throw to him. 
Knox bristles when he hears his offense 
called “predictable,” which it has been 
the last three seasons. He now has add¬ 
ed such wrinkles as the shovel pass, but 
again the Rams will emphasize a slow. 


patient, grueling ball-control attack. 

Luckily for San Francisco. Clark 
knows how to build an offensive line from 
the junk heap. As Don Shula’s aide in Mi¬ 
ami. Clark assembled an All-Pro line by 
scouting waiver and free-agent lists and 
discovering such players as Center Jim 
Langer and Guard Bob Kuechenberg. 
Clark’s 49er line is all tattered; top Guard 
Woody Peoples and Center Bill Reid are 
lost for the season after knee surgery. 
Clark traded for Minnesota Guard Steve 
Lawson and signed veteran Guard Dick 
Enderle off the waiver list. Former 49er 
Quarterback Tom Owen, sent to New 
England in the Plunkett deal, looked at 
the line and said. "Plunkett won’t last out 
the season. He won’t have four seconds, 
or even three, to throw behind those 
guys.” If he does, his chief target will be 
old Stanford teammate Gene Washing¬ 
ton. Dclvin Williams. Kermit Johnson 
and Wilbur Jackson are the running 
game, and a good one. although Jackson 
fumbles too often. Clark obviously plans 
to imitate Miami’s conservative offense; 
throughout the exhibition schedule. 
Plunkett passed mainly to his tight ends 
and running backs, thus heightening the 
speculation that he has a sore arm. 

Gilliam returns home to Atlanta as 
Bartkowski’s leading receiver. He will 
work with Alfred Jenkins (38 receptions 
for 767 yards in 1975), and together they 
continued 


KEI PLATER 

Monte Clark mort¬ 
gaged San Francis¬ 
co’s future to bring 
Jim Plunkett home 
to California. The 
price: two 1976 first- 
round draft choices, 
a first and second 
next year and backup Quarterback Tom 
Owen. Now there are indications that 
Plunkett, who as a rookie in 1971 passed 
for 19 touchdowns at New England, may 
have lost both his live arm and his flair 
for the game. Apparently concerned about 
past injuries to his shoulder. Plunkeit 
seems to be playing scared: he has not 
shown an ability—or a desire—to stand 
up and withstand a rush. “You've got to 
play this game aggressively." says one 
coach, "and Plunkett isn’t doing that any¬ 
more.” If Jim can come back, the 49ers’ 
quarterback problem will be settled for the 
first time since John Brodic's heyday in 
the ’60s. If not, they face a bleak future. 









JOHNNY MILLER MENSWEAR. 

IT SAYS STYLE THE WAY SEARS HAS NEVER SAID IT BEFORE. 

50% polyester. For warmer regions, there's comfortable 
100% texturized polyester 
Everywhere, the sensible prices make Johnny Miller 
Menswear a most intelligent fashion investment. 

See this new fashion statement in selected larger Sears 
stores. Sportcoats $80-585. Slacks S29-S32. Shirt $16. 
Prices higher 
in Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


EE™ 


This collection of finely tailored sport¬ 
coats. slacks, and shirts says all the 
right things for Sears. And for the man 
who wears it. 

The solids and patterns all work together. The colors 
relate perfectly. You buy each piece separately, then 
combine them into any number of outfits. 

The fabrics are both handsome and practical. For 
cooler climates, there's a rich blend of 50% wool. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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X Seed so live Iv 
that this Kentucky 
bluegrass actually 
grows through plas 
research cups. 


All the lawns you wished were yours 
probably had the same things in com 
mon. Dark even color, 
smooth even growth. 

But lawns don’t just 
get this look. 

Somebody has 
to put it there, 
starting with 
the right seed 

The right 
seed means 
the type you get. 

And the shape 
it’s in. And what 
else is in the 
package 

with it. So before 
you just go out 
and ask for 

bluegrass, you ought to 
ask whether you’re buying 
seed that can even grow. 

Plump mature 
grass seed that 
starts you off with 
a lawn with some 
fight to it. 

Every seed harvest brings in both the 
little immature seeds and the older 
plump fellows. The immature seeds are 
too weak to be worth much except for 
filling up the box. So what we do at 
Scotts is separate the big ones from the 
small. You get plump lively seeds and 
that starts you off with a lawn with 
some fight to it. 

Now for £ 
bluegrass. The -- 

Special 

tures are available 
in the Washington, 

D.C. area. 


word alone doesn’t guarantee you very 
much. We’ve thrown out thousands of 
types of bluegrass. 

It took us 12 years to be 
sure of Scotts’ Victa 
Kentucky bluegrass. 
That it would all 
come up the same 
iark green. (All Victa 
grass plants are 
identical.) And 
lat it would resist 
diseases from rust 
to leaf spot to 
dollar spot so it 
wouldn’t up and die 
on you. We have 
a U.S. plant patent 
on Victa. 

And you also 
ought to know what 
you don’t get. There 
is no coarse “crop” in 
these premium seeds. Crop 
is a group of maverick plants that 
fight good grass.They’re bullies and 
about the only way to get them out of 
your lawn is with a shovel.They grow in 
most grass fields, so before we have seed 
to sell we see that the crop is taken out. 

It takes a lot of digging and some other 
work too. But we try to put a perfect 
lawn in every box. 

We put our Victa bluegrass in four 
mixtures and none of them is cheap. But 
the lawn you get will be the lawn you 
want, and if you just do what it says on 
the box, it will get better and better. 

We’re the Scotts people. 

'V' We’ve been 
in the seed 
= business here 
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will rid Tight End Jim Mitchell (34 for 
536) of the double coverage he has al¬ 
ways attracted. Dave Hampton ran for 
1.002 yards last season, although few peo¬ 
ple knew it because of the Falcons’ 4-10 
record. He gets help from rookies Bubba 
Bean of Texas A&M and Sonny Collins 
of Kentucky. 

If rookies Chuck Muncie (see New¬ 
comer) and Tony Galbreath seem lost for 
a few games, don’t be harsh on them. 
New Coach Hank Stram has given the 
Saints a playbook that is 760 pages thick 
and probably weighs more than the New 
Orleans telephone directory. One play 
calls for Muncie to pass from his running- 
back position. He threw for a 27-yard 
touchdown against Cincinnati in the pre¬ 
season and. considering the Saints’ quar¬ 
terbacking state, may be their best pas¬ 
ser. None of the tricky plays will work, 
though, unless the Saints develop a strong 
line. Seattle’s best weapon may be the tal¬ 
ented toe of rookie Kicker Don Bitter- 
lich of Temple. The Seahawks neglected 
their attack in the various drafts, select¬ 
ing only one runner with any experience. 
Baltimore's Bill Olds, in the expansion 
grab bag and passing up Muncie in the 
college draft. 


-< r«u 1 I IH1 I JIH - 


Jack Reynolds of the Rams has one of 
the NFL’s most intriguing nicknames: 
Hacksaw. It seems that Reynolds collects 
jeeps as a hobby, and when confronted 
one day by a balky engine, he took a hack¬ 
saw to the offending vehicle and de¬ 
stroyed it. Reynolds also tends to destroy 
himself. Last season he cut his nose with 
a razor while trying to remove tape from 
his hands, and last month he poked him¬ 
self in the eye while trying to tackle a Dal¬ 
las runner. But on the field Reynolds is 
so consistent that Defensive Coordinator 
Ray Malavasi says, “He hasn't missed a 
signal in three years.” 

San Francisco’s Frank Nunley, whose 
nickname—Fudgehammer—is even bel¬ 
ter than Reynolds’, has shed 15 pounds 
in an attempt to increase his speed and 
mobility but his range still seems lim¬ 
ited. Atlanta's Tommy Nobis, who has 
never experienced the thrill of postseason 
play in his 10 pro seasons, may lose his 
job to second-year man Ralph Ortega. 
New Orleans and Seattle both arc set in 
the middle, though not in many other 
places. Joe Federspiel had 79 unassisted 


tackles for the Saints last season: he also 
recovered five fumbles, deflected 10 pass¬ 
es and sacked two quarterbacks. The Sea- 
hawks drafted Ed Bradley from the Steel- 
ers. As Jack Lambert's backup. Bradley 
had to play the final half of Pittsburgh’s 
1975 Super Bowl win over the Vikings 
after Lambert went out with a chipped 
ankle bone. Lambert was hardly missed. 

DEFENSES 

Ball control, field position and points will 
come hard against the Rams, just as they 
did in 1975 when Los Angeles allowed 
NFL lows of 135 points, 15 touchdowns 
and 13 PATs. Fred Dryer. Larry Brooks. 
Merlin Olsen and Jack Youngblood com¬ 
prise a flaky (Dryer), savvy (Olsen) and 
rough (Brooks and Youngbloodl rush line 
with 30 years' experience. Youngblood, 
probably the NFL's best pass rusher (14 
sacks in 1975). has a new backup: 6' 8". 
240-pound Leroy Jones, who has three 
years of Canadian League experience 
and, with a bow to Dallas’ 6' 9" Ed (Too 
Tall) Jones, has been dubbed "Too 
Much" Jones. The linebackers—Rick 
Kay. Reynolds and Isiah Robertson—are 
reckless, and Safeties Bill Simpson and 
Dave Elmendorf are solid. One weak spot 
may be at left corner, where second-year 
man Rod Perry and rookie Pat Thomas 
are fighting for the job. The Rams also 
need better punting from newcomer 
Rusty Jackson than Duane Carrell (39.4) 
gave them last season. 

Defense is a 49er strength, particularly 
the down line anchored by Tommy Hart 
and Cedrick Hardman, who has finally 
acquired some on-field discipline. Dave 
Washington. Nunley and Skip Vander- 
bundt are adequate linebackers, and Wil¬ 
lie Harper will work with them when the 
49ers use Miami’s “53" formation. But 
the secondary is worrisome: Clark's best 
cornerback is Jimmy Johnson, and he's 
38 years old. 

Atlanta Tackles Mike Tilieman and 
Mike Lewis have been disappointing and 
while End Claude Humphrey has re¬ 
turned after sitting out 1975 with a knee 
injury, the Falcons’ front is not too in¬ 
timidating. especially since John Zook 
was traded to St. Louis. Left Linebacker 
Fulton Kuykendall, who answers to 
"Captain Crazy,” is the best of the line¬ 
backers. New Orleans has a strong front, 
led by End Bob Pollard, and when injury- 
prone Tom Myers is healthy, he plays su¬ 
perbly at free safety. Seattle drafted 



NEWCDMED 

Chuck Muncie. a 
6' 3", 220-pound 
All-America at Cal¬ 
ifornia. has the size, 
speed and hands to 
overcome a New Or- 
^ leans offensive line 
that opens seams in¬ 
stead of holes. Muncie signed a seven-year. 
$900.000-plus contract that included a 
S200.000 bonus, but he has already paid 
back part of the money in fines for miss¬ 
ing planes, practices and curfews. If Mun- 
cie can get along w ith Coach Hank Stram. 
who likes to upset free-thinking souls. 
New Orleans could accomplish its rebuild¬ 
ing job almost overnight. Muncies super- 
star potential, though, is obvious: one 
coach already calls him “a Franco Harris 
with good hands.” 


Notre Dame's Steve Niehaus No. I, and 
he starts at tackle, but retread Dave Tip- 
ton is the Seahawks’ best down lineman. 
The linebacking is solid, with Bradley 
and Mike Curtis as regulars. 


INSIDE DOPE 

Los Angeles Owner Carroll Rosenbloom. 
who sometimes commutes to practice in 
a chartered chopper, doesn't like Knox - 
conservative, grind-it-out offense; he 
wants an aerial show and scores like 
56-42. not 13-7. And Rosenbloom. 
whose bloodless coup failed to unseat 
Commissioner Pete Rozclle last winter, 
has not invited the NFL brass to his ten¬ 
nis parties. Hank Stram is so antihair that 
he sent 4.000 press brochures back to the 
printer for beardless mug shots of sev¬ 
eral New Orleans players. Stram later in¬ 
curred the wrath of Owner John Mecorn 
Jr. forspending too much money in train¬ 
ing camp; occasionally the players were 
offered steak and lobster for dinner. Se¬ 
attle sold 57,000 season tickets, includ¬ 
ing one to a prison inmate scheduled to 
be paroled shortly before the club’s first 
game. 



No race here. The Rams will win by de¬ 
fault even if they fail to find a No. 1 quar¬ 
terback. Trouble is, they may lose their 
competitive edge before the playoffs. A 
healthy and fiery Plunkett would make 
the 49ers the best of the rest. A sore¬ 
armed. disinterested Plunkett would 
make the Saints the best of the rest. 

CONTINUED 
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PRO FOOTBALL continued 



OUARTERBACKS 

Don’t mess with Dallas' Roger Staubach! 
Long thought to be a stick in the mud, 
Staubach turned Muhammad Ali at train¬ 
ing camp and punched out a unanimous 
decision over Clint Longley. “Remem¬ 
ber,” Staubach says, “I’ve got five years 
of Navy combat training that I haven’t 
used yet.” On the field Staubach rattles 
defenses with his versatility: he threw 17 
touchdown passes and also ran with the 
ball 55 times for an average gain of al¬ 
most six yards. What makes Staubach 
doubly effective is the Cowboys’ shot¬ 
gun-style setup for certain plays; in fact, 
Staubach’s only problem with the shot¬ 
gun has been Cowboy Center John Fitz¬ 
gerald’s tendency to bounce the foot¬ 


ball back to him rather than airmail it. 

With burners Terry Metcalf and Mel 
Gray at his disposal, Jim Hart specializes 
in the home-run ball for St. Louis: nine of 
his 19 touchdown passes in 1975 came on 
plays that covered more than 30 yards. 
But Hart also threw 19 interceptions. He 
blames only himself, claiming that too of¬ 
ten he threw the ball prematurely because 
he was so conscious of his line’s attempt 
to set a record for fewest sacks. In the 
end. Hart was sacked six times but the 
Cardinals only tied the record. 

Washington's Bill Kilmer, in his 15th 
NFL season, threw a career-high 23 
touchdown passes to help the 1975 Red¬ 
skins camouflage their inept running at¬ 
tack. New York’s Craig Morton was 
sacked a total of 49 times a year ago, but 
now New Jersey’s Craig Morton works 
behind a more experienced and stronger 
line, featuring Guard John Hicks and 
Tackle Tom Mullen, and has Larry Cson- 
ka (see Newcomer) available for protec¬ 
tion. New Philadelphia Coach Dick Ver¬ 
meil has a five-year contract, so he plans 
to sink or swim with inexperienced Mike 
Boryla. This year, at least, it will be glub, 
glub. glub for the Eagles. 



Desperate for running backs to work with 
Mike Thomas, last season’s rookie find 
who gained 919 yards, the Redskins paid 
dearly for free agents John Riggins, who 
gained 1,000 yards for the Jets, and Cal¬ 
vin Hill, a 1,000-yard man with Dallas 
in 1972 and 1973. They also purchased 
former Cowboy Tight End Jean Fugett. 
What the Redskins need now is help— 
or health—up front. Injuries have crip¬ 
pled the line the last two seasons. Guard 
is particularly worrisome. Walt Sweeney 
(knee) is already lost for the season. Ter¬ 
ry Hermeling moves over from tackle, but 
he missed all of 1974 and part of 1975 
with a bad knee. George Allen obtained 
Ron Saul from Houston, but he has been 
injured in four of his six pro years. Final¬ 
ly, Paul Laaveg wrecked his knee during 
preseason. Still, Allen hopes to run 
Thomas, Riggins and Hill at least 60% 
of the time, partly because Charley Tay¬ 
lor. the NFL’s alltime leading receiver, 
will be sidelined until November with a 
shoulder dislocation and fracture. 

“For some reason, everyone thinks we 
throw the ball all the time,” says St. Lou¬ 
is Coach Don Coryell. “We don’t." In 
fact, working behind the best line in the 


NFC (Center Tom Banks, Right Guard 
Conrad Dobler and Right Tackle Dan 
Dierdorf started side by side in the Pro 
Bowl), Jim Otis rushed for an NFC-high 
1,076 yards and Terry Metcalf (see Key 
Player) for 816 more as the Cardinals 
kept defenses alert by running the ball 
six plays out of 10. When the defenses 
moved up, Hart unloosed his bombs to 
Metcalf and Gray; 18 of Gray’s 28 ca¬ 
reer touchdowns have been on plays of 
more than 40 yards. 

“This year our offense will carry the 
team while our new defensive players 
learn to play together,” says Dallas Tack¬ 
le Ralph Neely, who anchors the Cow¬ 
boys’ experienced line. Dallas has a bevy 
of runners, including Robert Newhouse 
(930 yards), Charles Young, Preston 
Pearson and free agents Ron Johnson and' 
Duane Thomas. As Minnesota to its en¬ 
during sorrow remembers. Drew Pearson 
is a clutch deep receiver, and a healthy 
Billy Joe DuPree takes over for the de¬ 
parted Fugett at tight end. Backup 
Quarterback Danny White will replace 
Mitch Hoopes as the punter; he averaged 
45.1 yards per punt in the WFL in 1975. 

In a stretch of five games last season, 
the Giants had first and goal 11 times but 
scored just three field goals. That’s nine 
points out of a possible 77. Hello, Larry 
Csonka! Rookie Gordon Bell of Michigan 
provides the Giants with the outside run- 
continued 


KEY PLAYER 

The Cardinals call 
Terry Metcalf “The 
Franchise,” showing 
sound logic. Despite 
sitting out one game 
last season, Metcalf 
set an NFL record by 
producing 2,462 net 
yards. He scored nine touchdowns run¬ 
ning, two as a receiver, one on a punt re¬ 
turn and one on a kickoff return, and he 
threw for another score. Metcalf is such a 
threat that the Cardinals often decoy him 
to open up the rest of their attack. They 
frequently swing Metcalf wide, knowing 
that he’ll occupy the outside linebacker, 
thus preventing that linebacker from pro¬ 
viding double coverage on a receiver 
downfield. “Our whole passing theory is 
to move linebackers out of zones,” says 
Quarterback Hart. “Once we've removed 
a linebacker, we have a wide receiver one- 
on-one against a defensive back and 
should be able to complete every pass." 
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NOW GUESS WHICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IS THE TENTHLARGEST IN AMERICA. 

Lincoln. It’s a name you remember. And we’re Lincoln National Life. 

We have nearly 4,000 agents who do more than just sell insurance. 

They work with you to prepare a personalized plan that meets your goals 
for the future. At a price you can afford right now. 

That's why we’ve grown to be the tenth-largest life insurance company 
in America. With 70 years of experience and more than $32 billion of life 
insurance currently in force. 

Lincoln National Life. For 
millions of Americans who buy 
life insurance, we’re a name 
that’s easy to remember. 

WE RE EASY TO REMEMBER. 
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ning speed they have always lacked. Phil¬ 
adelphia's new playbook is five inches 
thick and weighs some 18 pounds. Still. 
Boryla’s best plays will be passes to Tight 
End Charlie Young, who signs auto¬ 
graphs: “Charlie Young. 86. All-Pro.’ - 




Last season 6' 4". 245-pound Randy 
White was the Kamikaze -style leader of 
Dallas' Dirty Dozen, those 12 rookies 
who infected the staid old Cowboys with 
youthful enthusiasm and derring-do. 
White always seemed to be the first Cow¬ 
boy downfield on punts and kickoffs, and 
was at the bottom of most pileups. A de¬ 
fensive end at Maryland. White now 
shares more and more time in the Dallas 
middle with 14-year veteran Lee Roy Jor¬ 
dan. White may commit youthful blun¬ 
ders. and canny quarterbacks may befud¬ 
dle him. but he plays with a Butkus-like 
style and attitude. Jordan still is Cool 
Hand Luke, always in the right place at 
the right time. 

Washington and St. Louis both are 
weak at this position. Harold McLinton 
of the Redskins has always performed in¬ 
consistently. The Cardinals moved last 
season’s regular. Mark Arneson. to the 
outside and set up a training-camp dog¬ 
fight between Rodrigo Barnes and Greg 
Hartle. In the end. Hartle won the job 
with his overall aggressiveness. New 
York’s Brian Kelley may lose his job to 
rookie Harry Carson, who had 30 sacks 
last year at South Carolina State and 
made good on a preseason promise to 
sack Joe Namath in the Giants-Jets ex¬ 
hibition. Philadelphia’s Bill Bergey looks 
like the thinner of the Smith brothers; 
he has dropped from 250 to 240 pounds, 
and grown a thick beard. Considering the 
Eagles' pathetic attack, he will probably 
lose another 10 or 15 pounds chasing 
down rival ballcarriers for 40 minutes 
each game. 


DEFENSES 

The Cardinals have completely re¬ 
vamped last season's ragtag unit that had 
only 24 sacks, gave up 4.0 yards per rush 
and spent far too much time on the field. 
Don Coryell has brought in several new 
starters and two fresh assistant coaches. 
Kansas City’s Marvin Upshaw. Atlanta’s 
John Zook and top draft choice Mike 
Dawson will help holdover Ron Yankow- 


ski provide an instant pass rush. The 
6' 4". 270-pound Dawson likes to hunt 
javelinas. then cook his catch. “They 
smell like skunks." he says, “but are real 
good eating.” Cincinnati’s Al Beau¬ 
champ bolsters the linebacker corps, and 
Kansas City’s Mike Sensibaugh adds ex¬ 
perience at safety. St. Louis remains solid 
at both cornerback spots, where Norm 
Thompson (seven interceptions) and 
Roger Wehrli (six) are the best tandem 
in the NFC. 

Washington's defense was worse than 
St. Louis', but Allen has made few chang¬ 
es. He traded—naturally—for Philadel¬ 
phia Cornerback Joe Lavender, who re¬ 
places the retired Mike Bass: Miami 
Safety Jake Scott: and Kansas City De¬ 
fensive End John Matuszak. a disap¬ 
pointment and a problem since he was 
the NFL’s No. I draft pick in 1973. But 
age may finally have caught up with the 
Redskins. End Ron McDole. Cornerback 
Pat Fischer and Linebacker Chris Han- 
burger are 37. 36 and 35. respectively, 
and Allen docs not have capable back¬ 
ups. Washington probably will start six 
players who are 31 or over. 

Besides Randy White. Dallas will work 
three other fresh faces into its lineup. 
Second-year Linebacker Bob Breunig re¬ 
places the retired Dave Edwards: Thom¬ 
as Henderson will play some outside line¬ 
backer; and rookie Aaron Kyle of 
Wyoming spells both aging Mel Renfro 
and Mark Washington—burned badly by 
Lynn Swann in the Super Bowl—at cor¬ 
nerback. Coach Tom Landry, a master¬ 
ful defensive tactician, worries that his 
Cowboys will suffer from too much in¬ 
experience. While his system is not over¬ 
ly complicated, it is difficult for young 
players to grasp because it places a pre¬ 
mium on controlling areas rather than 
searching out the ball. In a rare—for Lan¬ 
dry—concession, though, he will let Ends 
Ed (Too Tall) Jones and Harvey (Too 
Mean) Martin free-lance more often. 
“We are about three years away from 
having a great defense.” says Landry. 

Both the Eagles and the Giants have 
to upgrade lines that neither stopped the 
run nor pressured quarterbacks. Tackle 
John Mendenhall of the Giants seems 
healthy after ankle problems, but Coach 
Bill Arnsparger cannot decide whether 
to play No. 1 draft choice Troy Archer 
inside at tackle or outside at end. Brad 
Van Pelt finally has found a permanent 
job at linebacker, though, after bouncing 
all over the lineup. 


WEU/CDMER 

"The run was a little 
out of balance here 
last year." observes 
Larry Csonka in a 
tactful bit of un¬ 
derstatement. “And 
that's where 1 figure 
in." The figure that 
lured Csonka to the Giants was SI.5 mil¬ 
lion. and he already has helped the team 
get a return on its investment: the new 
76.500-seat Giants Stadium in the New 
Jersey meadowlands has been sold out for 
the schedule. All the Giants want from 
the 240-pound Csonka is what he con¬ 
sistently gave the Miami Dolphins: hard, 
inside. 1,000-yards-a-ycar running, solid 
blocking and a contagious winning atti¬ 
tude. "On third and three now. the line¬ 
backers will have to freeze for a moment." 
says Quarterback Craig Morton. “Last 
year they dropped to their pass coverage 
right away because they knew we couldn't 
run and had to throw ." 


INSIDE DDPE 

Tom Landry, once known as Plastic Man. 
has loosened up. He occasionally tells 
jokes, and he has even been seen cheer¬ 
ing on the sidelines. New York’s Arn¬ 
sparger. who is in the final year of his 
contract, has the NFL's toughest sched¬ 
ule: Washington. Los Angeles. St. Louis. 
Dallas. Minnesota and Pittsburgh are 
among the Giants’ first seven foes. Phil¬ 
adelphia's Vermeil must escape the base¬ 
ment without having a first- or second- 
round draft choice for the next three 
years. Fortunately, he has his five-year 
contract for a reported $850,000. He 
may not have Charles Young next sea¬ 
son: the tight end was miffed when Ver¬ 
meil ordered him to report to camp six 
pounds lighter than his regular 238. and 
now he wants a $250.000-per-year con¬ 
tract—or else he'll exercise his option. 
George Allen paid top dollar (an es¬ 
timated $2.5 million) for his star free 
agents but angered veteran Redskins by 
trying to economize on their contracts. 
Allen is in the sixth year of a seven- 
year contract, and if the Redskins miss 
the playoffs again, management may get 
the itch to unload him. 



On paper the Cowboys. On schedules the 
Redskins. But on the field the Cardinals, 
for the third straight season. 
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WHAT A SEASON IT'S GOING TO BE! 



There’s every indication that 
the new 76football season is 
going to be a great one. (If 
you’ve already read through this 
special SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Preview Issue, you know what 
we mean.) 

And remember, this Preview 
is just the beginning. SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED will be covering 
football from now to the Super 
Bowl. Hard-hitting action week 
after week...inside stories 
you won’t find anywhere else... 
color close-ups that put you 
right in the middle of the great 
plays, the i mpossible catches, 
the crushing tackles. 

You’ll see things you 
couldn't see on TV, things your 
newspaper didn’t have time to 
find out, or space to print. And 
it's all yours for just 31C a week. 

So sign up for the season— 
and get a lot more pleasure 
out of football 76. 
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Putting Minnesota’s annual playoff failure out of mind, Bud Grant takes to the 
woods to commune with ravens and contemplate a race of giant bluegills 

In Robert F lores 


Getting Away 
From ttie Ben Birds 


Name: Harry P. Grant 
Age: 49 
Height: 6' 3" 

Weight: 200 pounds 

Identifying Marks or Scars: Great Stone 
Face 

Alias: Bud 

Record: 215 wins, 109 losses, six lies 
Comments: Brought Minnesota Vikings 
from mediocrity to contention in only 
three years. Appeared in Super Bowl 
three times. Lost three times. Known to 
be aloof to sportswriters and fans. Fre¬ 
quently booed by playoff crowds 
Hobbies: Hunting, fishing, bird watching 
Caution: This man is frequently armed 
and may well be dangerous 

D f all the coaches in the National 
Football League. Bud Grant of 
the Minnesota Vikings is clearly the least 
loved, the least extolled and the most un¬ 
derrated. After 19 years as a pro head 
coach in Canada and the U.S.. his rec¬ 
ord is better even than that of another 
Great Stone Face. Tom Landry of the 
Dallas Cowboys. And Landry has 
coached one team for 16 years. Grant's 
Vikings have dominated the NFL’s Cen¬ 
tral Division as no team has since the 
late Vince Lombardi left Green Bay. 
Grant’s clubs are strong, deep, well-dis¬ 
ciplined. They excel at the basics—block¬ 
ing. pulling, tackling, covering—and at 
the ultimate: victory. 

Yet the Big Victory has always elud¬ 
ed them. The underdog Kansas City 
Chiefs, led by the brittle arm of Quar¬ 
terback Len Dawson and the agile legs 


of Otis Taylor, dumped the Vikings 23-7 
in the 1970 Super Bowl. Bad breaks, as 
they say. kept Minnesota out of the cham¬ 
pionship game in 1971 and 1972. In 1973 
Miami flat zonked them. 24-7. with Lar¬ 
ry Csonka leading the way. And in 1975 
Minnesota extended its record of never 
having the lead in a Super Bowl, although 
that time it didn’t fall behind until the 
second quarter, when the Pittsburgh 
Steclers—new to success—scored a safe¬ 
ty. The Vikcs went on to lose, as usual. 
16-6. 

Last season, though, was the real kick¬ 
er. Cruising into the first round of the 
playoffs, the Vikings led the tatterdema¬ 
lion Cow boys for 59 minutes and 36 sec¬ 
onds before losing again, this time on a 
desperation pass from Roger Staubach 
to Drew Pearson. Final score: Cowboys 
17. Vikes 14. 

For all Grant’s regular-season success 
(seven divisional titles in nine years), his 
playoff record is a miserable .461: six 
wins, seven very painful losses. 

Behind this record, silent on the fro¬ 
zen sidelines, his close-cropped white 
hair locked under a bulbous headset, his 
Nordically handsome features expres¬ 
sionless except for the flash of those hard, 
pale, blue eyes—themselves as chilly as 
the northern lights—stands Coach Bud 
Grant. The aura that surrounds him is 
icy. so much so that fans, regardless of 
personal affiliation, are inclined to cheer 
when the Vikings are knocked off in the 
playoffs or the Super Bowl by a warmer, 
freakier, less disciplined team. Are the 
fans right? Has Grant’s seeming frigidity 


locked his team into an unbreakable floe 
of defeat in the big ones? Just who in 
the frozen hell is the man inside that 
headset? 

The crossroads hamlet of Gordon (pop. 
350, exclusive of bears and coyotes) 
straddles L'.S. 53 about an hour's drive 
south of Duluth in the cutover pine 
plains of northwestern Wisconsin. The 
town consists largely of an IGA store, a 
post office, a gas station, the inevitable 
bait and tackle shop and a slew of sa¬ 
loons—the not-so-mythical mead halls 
of this Viking stronghold. The region, 
flat and swampy where it is not sandy 
and scrub-grown, was once a vast stand 
of Norway pines. Paul Bunyan and his 
blue ox Babe took care of that around 
the turn of the century. Some 85 lakes 
dot the immediate area, along with 187 
miles of rivers and streams that support 
some of the finest trout fishing in Amer¬ 
ica. This is deer-hunting country in the 
fall and a snowmobile playland in the 
winter. A lot of boys named Duane 
and girls named Joreen live here, ham¬ 
mering the back roads in pickup trucks, 
getting pie-eyed betimes on brandy and 
beer. Up here the girls still “get in trou¬ 
ble.’’ To the north, rusty ore freighters 
plod the ice-blue swells of Lake Supe¬ 
rior. the largest and cleanest body of 
freshwater in the world. Over the land 
hangs the smell of wood pulp, like a mi¬ 
asma of sour mash gone worse, intercut 
with the sad-sweet strains of country 
music blowing from roadhouses and 
pickup radios. This is a hard, plain, clean, 
simple, honest hunk of America—one 
of the best hunks left—and this is where 
Bud Grant comes when the football wars 
are over. 

“Sure I know him,” says Lee Block, 
the young proprietor of Gordon’s Sport 
continued 
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Bud Brant continued 


and Gift Shop. “Bud Grant the trout fish¬ 
erman. Comes in here all the time." He 
gestures at the tidy store, its shelves lined 
with lures and seat warmers and jars of 
jerky at two bits the stick. Aerators bur¬ 
ble in the live bait tanks and a pot of cof¬ 
fee perks in counterpoint behind the cash 
register. “We swap info on beaver dams. 

I need them to collect bait and Bud needs 
them to find brook trout during the hot 
months, when the trout are up out of 
the streams. When he’s in here, people 
look to see what flies or lures he’s buy¬ 
ing. watch him kind of shy and careful 
like, and then when he’s gone they buy 
one. He’s Bud Grant the trout fisherman. 
Nobody ever asks him about football— 
not more than once, anyway. Up here 
he’s away from it, won't talk about it, 
just nods politely and changes the sub¬ 
ject. Mainly, though, they’re a bit scared 
of him. It would be like going up to Er¬ 
win Rommel and chitchatting about des¬ 
ert warfare." 

County Trunk Y, a rhumb line of two- 
lane blacktop, bores straight east from 
Gordon through the pine barrens. Dawn 
is pearl gray today—the first cloud cov¬ 
er in nearly two months. The land seems 
to suck at the sky in hopes of rain. The 
other day a wayfaring stranger flicked a 
cigarette butt out of a car and a full sec¬ 
tion of Douglas County forest land went 
poof before the local press-gang of fire 
fighters could corral it. In these parts, 
every able-bodied man from 16 to you- 
name-it is eligible for duty when the 
woods catch fire. 

Approaching Simms Lake, where Bud 
Grant’s cabin stands, white-tailed deer 
bounce across the road in the early light, 
tails flagging and skinny-stupid heads 
peering back at no danger at all once the 
highway is cleared. Far ahead, a coyote 
crosses the road. "Brush wolves," they 
call them hereabouts. The dirt road to 
Grant’s cabin debouches at lakeside—a 
small, dark-blue, chilly-looking northern 
Wisconsin lake. A rooster shakes itself 
sleepily and utters a fair imitation of a 
worn brake lining. A pair of ravens hop 
and croak in mock outrage, then flap 
down to the lakeside to look for dead 
fish. Mallards and Canada geese, some 
with strings of young ’uns in tow, splash 
noisily or stare and hiss. The window of 
Grant’s bedroom flies open and his 
white-topped face appears. He squints 
and stares his mock-mean stare. 


“I don’t drink coffee,” he says, dead- 
cool. “and don’t even have any on the 
premises, or else I’d offer you some. But 
come in anyway.” 

A black Labrador bitch named Sheila 
wags at the door, sharp contrast to her 
master. The living room of the cabin is 
shipshape and Bristol fashion. A wood- 
carved owl stares from the mantel near 
a ceramic horse and an iron eagle. A 
primitive painting of brook trout, exe¬ 
cuted in 1890 by an early federal game 
warden to these parts, shares wall space 
with a painting of the northern lights, 
courtesy of an Eskimo artist Grant met 
during his Canadian Football League 
days. On another wall hangs a mounted 
white crappie. gigantic, maybe four 
pounds when it was alive. Grant took it 
from the lake. “But that was a while ago,” 
he says. On another wall is a deer tail on 
a shield. A plaque reads: World Rec¬ 
ord. Missed November 27,1958. 

In the absence of coffee, the visitor 
makes do with “Milwaukee orange 
juice," the local euphemism for early 
morning beer. The coach relaxes in a 
chair by the window, a pair of 7x35 bin¬ 
oculars close at hand in case something 
of natural interest should appear in the 
watery, piney vista. He wears a plaid 
shirt, green cotton workman’s trousers 
and scuffed Orvis oxfords over sweat 
socks. He looks very lean, very clean, very 
strong and healthy. He turned 49 just a 
few weeks earlier. 

“When I got out of the Navy after the 
war.” he says. "I had $300 to my name. 
I spent $100 of it on an Ithaca 12-gauge 
pump gun, another $100 on clothes and 
then came out here to Gordon with a 
friend of mine to spend the summer and 
see what we could see. My folks are from 
these parts—my dad was bom on an In¬ 
dian reservation just north of here, and 
my grandparents came out with Paul 
Bunyan, or at least when the railroad 
went through. I met a guy in a saloon in 
town who was the executor of an estate. 
He offered me these 60 acres with 1,500 
feet of lake frontage for $1,500. My pal 
and I had only $200 between us, but our 
fathers took notes for us and we got the 
property. Later I bought my friend out, 
and in 1969, after all those years of foot¬ 
ball. I built the cabin. I’ve done some 
dumb things in my life, that’s for sure, 
but this was one of the .. well, luckiest 
things I ever did." 

Nothing in the house says football. On 


the shelves are bound volumes of Out¬ 
ing Magazine , circa 1904. MacKinlay 
Kantor’s Valley Forge . Fawn Brodie’s 
Thomas Jefferson , an Intimate History. 
a collection of American drama, Ronald 
Clark's biography of Albert Einstein... . 
Wait a minute! There, tucked away al¬ 
most out of sight, is Paul Zimmerman's 
The Last Season of Weeb Ewbank. 
How’s that? 

"Weeb coached at Great Lakes, un- 



Deep in bluegill country, Grant says that if 


der Paul Brown, when I was there dur¬ 
ing the war.” Grant explains. "Blanton 
Collier was also one of Paul’s assistants. 
I was just a big. dumb 18-year-old play¬ 
ing with this, well, superteam. I hate that 
word, but that was about as close to su¬ 
per as you could have come in those days. 
Imagine a football coach in wartime with 
all the power of the service behind him. 
That’s the closest to an angry. Old Tes¬ 
tament Jehovah that you’re ever going 
to find. I'd been a fullback in high school 
over in Superior. Wis. but then, at Great 


Lakes, I saw Marion Motley. He was the 
biggest thing I’d seen that didn't move 
on wheels. 1 don’t know—maybe he did. 
But I quickly told them that I was an 
end. not a fullback. 

“We worked out twice a day. three 
hours a session, and we loved it. It was 
the greatest prep school a football player 
could have hoped for. Brown was very 
strict.” He looks at the beer in his vis¬ 
itor’s hand. “Strict rules against drink¬ 


ing. I remember one guy came in for prac¬ 
tice one morning hung over. Paul 
conferred with the other coaches and 
then called the man over. ‘It is the opin¬ 
ion of myself and the other coaches that 
you were drinking last night.’ he said. 
‘That being the case, I would like you to 
go away from me. Far away.' By the time 
the guy got back to the barracks, his or¬ 
ders had been cut. To the Pacific. Was 
that an example? The rest of us were 
afraid to sneeze." 

The ravens are back, flapping at the 


window and peering in anxiously at 
Grant. He goes to the kitchen and re¬ 
turns with a dog bowl full of chow. "The 
pulp cutlers found them back in the 
woods last April.” he says. "I guess you 
could say I rescued them. That might help 
correct my image as a vicious slayer of 
birds and fish and animals. Anyway, they 
hang around here stealing anything shiny 
they can find lying loose and hiding it 
from me or from one another. Sometimes 


they fly around the house, on the out¬ 
side. following me from room to room, 
pecking in the windows to sec what I’m 
up to.” 

One of the birds perches on Grant’s 
shoulder, taking food from his hand and 
croaking in his ear in a familiar manner— 
one that even Fran Tarkenton would 
never assume. The other remains on the 
ground. It has a game leg. “No, I don’t 
give them names. That’s too sappy. They 
don’t have names in nature, and if you 
give them names and they die. then you 


feel bad. But the one with the bum leg 
we call ‘Crip.’ ” 

All around the property lie the tools 
of Grant’s oft-season trade. In the clean, 
well-lighted basement, stacks of guns, 
rods and fishing tackle. At the floating 
dock and on the neatly mowed lawn, ca¬ 
noes. skiffs, a johnboat and a big ski boat. 
And in the garage, a brace of trail bikes 
on which Grant and his four sons, who 
range in age from nine to 21, course the 
woods and streams in search of sport. 
His daughters, ages 23 and 25. are both 
special-education teachers working with 
handicapped children. "They’re all good 
kids," says Grant. "And my wife Pat is a 
darned good cook. Now if we can catch 
some fish today, she’ll be up tomorrow 
and show you how to eat them.” 

The maroon Country Squire station wag¬ 
on rumbles down a tote road toward 
Miles Lake, the aluminum boat lashed 
to the roof and the rods, vests, motor 
and waders inside creaking a strange, ra¬ 
venlike chorus. The talk has drifted back 
to football, particularly to new coaching 
appointments. 

“It’s a shame Hank Stram didn't get 
the New York job." Grant is saying. 
"Hank would have been in his element 
in the Big Apple, or whatever they call 
it. I’ve always thought he would have 
made a perfect gangster." He pauses, re¬ 
membering perhaps that it was Strain's 
Kansas City Chiefs who handed him his 
first Super Bowl loss, and that perhaps 
the words might be misconstrued. "He’s 
a fine coach, don't get me wrong, a great 
coach. But he’d rather con you than beat 
you fair and square." 

In 1970, the year of the Chiefs-Vikings 
Super Bowl. Grant is reminded. Hank 
Strain had a backfield full of pint-sized 
running backs—Mike Garrett. Robert 
Holmes. Warren McVea. none of whom 
topped 5' 10". He claimed that small run¬ 
ning backs were the wave of the future. 
They were too small to be seen behind 
the massive pulling guards who led the 
way on sweeps, and quick enough to ex¬ 
ploit the fast-closing holes. It sounded 
like good logic at the time. 

“Sure,” says Grant. “That was all he 
could get—those little guys. The best he 
could get, anyway. And he did extreme¬ 
ly well with the material at hand, which 
is what any really good coach does. But 
Hank surrounded it with a ... how do 
they call it? A mystique. He's a very good 
continued 
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coach, one of the best ever, but he's a 
sharpie.” 

“Well.” Grant continues, pulling the 
wagon to a halt at the side of a small, 
clear, pine-ringed lake, “New Orleans 
will be good for Hank. He can build 
again, and that’s what he does so well. 
He's apparently got unlimited money, a 
good plant, plenty of talent and some very 
responsive fans. He’s going to do well 
down there. But he could have really had 
some fun in New York.” 

Boat unslung, motor rigged, fly rods 
armed and ready. Grant chugs along the 
lakeshore, watching closely for fishy ac¬ 
tion. A few bass angle away under the 
bowwave. Bluegills fin over their circu¬ 
lar, washed-sand nests. The sky hangs 
ever closer, promising rain but not quite 
delivering, A quarter of the way around 
the lake. Grant runs the bow of the boat 
up on the bank. From here on, it will be 
wading and casting, wading and casting. 
Slow, steady, careful stalking. He threads 
the tippet through the eye of a tiny pan¬ 
fish popper 

"What do you call it when you can’t 
get the line through this little eyelet?" 
he asks, a lopsided grin behind his long, 
outstretched arms. 

“You call the eye doctor." says some¬ 
body who knows. The anguish of read¬ 
ing glasses after 40 years of better-than- 
perfcct vision is a small corner on hell. 
But Grant casts fluently, easily, with the 
practiced eye of a man who has known 
the fly rod from boyhood. He hangs blue- 
gills, small bass, crappies, releasing most 
of them gently, keeping a few of the big¬ 
ger ones. "My kids are coming tomor¬ 
row and I want to give them a fish fry," 
he says. “Gosh, they eat a lot.” The dou¬ 
ble taper snicks; the bug falls. Blurp! An¬ 
other bluegill. this one the size of a salad 
plate. “They’re a fine fish, a strong fish." 
says Bud as he watches the rod tip bend. 
“If you could breed them up to 20 or 30 
pounds, they'd be the best fish in the 
world.” 

Now, with a few fish bulging in the 
wire-mesh, belt-hung fish bags, the talk 
swings back to football, and Grant rem¬ 
inisces. “No, I was never really an All- 
America at Minnesota. Second string. 
They only picked 11 guys in those days, 
the late ’40s. You had to go both ways. 
Leo Nomellini was a teammate of mine, 
and he was a real All-America. But. what¬ 
ever. I was the first draft choice of the 
Philadelphia Eagles. They offered me 


57,500. I decided to play pro basketball 
instead, with the Minneapolis Lakers up 
in the Twin Cities.” He hooks and plays 
a fair-sized crappie, eases out the hook, 
studies the fish, bags it. “After about two 
years of basketball I figured that was no 
way to make a living and I went back to 
football. Well. I was two years older, so 
the Eagles knocked $500 off of my price 
tag.” He shakes his head and casts— 
snick, plop. “I'd been the 12th draft pick 
when I went into the National Basket¬ 
ball Association. I'd sure like to be the 
12th pick now, with the money they’re 
getting." 

On the way back to the landing, a red¬ 
tailed hawk flies overhead. Grant watch¬ 
es it out of sight. He smiles again, that 
rara avis. “I woke up the other morning 
and there was a lot of squawking down 
at the dock. Stuck my head out of the 
window. A red-tail was shucking a mal¬ 


lard down there, right on the bank of 
my lake. He stared right back at me. One 
of my mallards. Oh, they’re a damn fine 
bird, the red-tail.” 

The Buckhorn Tavern in downtown Gor¬ 
don, Wis., just east of the railroad tracks, 
is festooned with the heads of dead deer. 
One of them wears an atypical rack, a 
webwork of crazy tines that leap off the 
main beams like the warped spikes of a 
railroad in hell. Old beer cans—collec¬ 
tors’ items—stand atop the cooler with 
new beer cans inside. One of Bud's sons 
is a bcer-can collector but that topic 
wears thin early. Grant munches a Cal¬ 
ifornia burger, sips at a draft Schlitz. True 
son of the Progressive states. A photo of 
Bud Grant, coach, adorns the wall be¬ 
hind the bar under another glassy-eyed 
deer head. 

“1 played semipro baseball here after 



This is the Great Stone Face Minnesotans unceremoniously boo during playoff defeats. 


the war," he says. “If you could pitch 
and hit. too. you could make more mon¬ 
ey then in the semipros than in the Amer¬ 
ican Association. I pitched three days a 
week at $50 to $75 a game, and I could 
hit. too. so that filled in the rest of the 
week. We barnstormed, as they say. We 
were the Galloping Gophers. One day 1 
beat Gordon 6-0 and then went down 
to Rice Lake that night and beat them 
7-1. It was a lot of fun." 

He’s totally relaxed now. feeling the 
ease of the day. the ease of the outdoors. 
The small tensions of the blucgills and 
crappies at the end of the fly tippet seem 
to have pulled the man out of his hard, 
cold shell. There is a gentleness of spirit 
about him, born of the outdoors. A wom¬ 
an. perhaps sensing this, approaches from 
the bar. 

"Hi," she says, “I’m the only Viking 
fan in western Virginia." 

Bud pulls into his shell. He is Coach 
Grant again. 

“That’s all Redskin country out there," 
the woman babbles. “You guys were un¬ 
defeated when you came out there last 
year, weren’t you? Eight and oh? And 
then you lost.” She smiles, tentatively, 
sensing the change in his mood. He looks 
just a mite forbidding now. Eyes like ice¬ 
bergs under a clear sky. 

"I don't talk football when I'm up 
here." he says. "Where you from orig¬ 
inally?" She winds down into small-town 
chitchat, and Bud relaxes. Finally she in¬ 
troduces her husband. Grant gives them 
a Viking bumper sticker and they go 
away. 

Across the street. Bud stops at the door 
of the IGA. 

"I’ve got to get some raven food," he 
says. Then he winks and grins conspir- 
atorially. “It’s really dog food," he whis¬ 
pers, "but I tell them it’s raven food.” 

Balance is restored. 

But there are still questions to be asked, 
questions to be answered. In the frame¬ 
work of this land and this mood, it is 
doubtful that anything like a clear-cut 
resolution can be effected. The land, af¬ 
ter all. was clear-cut long before these 
questions became imperative or even, for 
that matter, questionable. 

The Old Oak Bar. an aging “motel" 
fraught with cabinettes and defective 
light bulbs, hunkers on a bluff overlook¬ 
ing the junction of the St. Croix and Eau 
Claire rivers just east of Gordon. Bob 


and Rita Tyman, the proprietors, have 
added a modern, indoor swimming pool 
and a bar that gleams with boo/e bottles 
and the noses of steady boozers. 

Bud Grant is shooting a stick of pool— 
eight ball’s the game—with a local 
schoolteacher named John Murray. A 
young man, Murray is pretending not to 
be awed by the presence of this TV ce¬ 
lebrity. this name, this coach of an NFL 
team. Grant, by the same token, know¬ 
ing that deep inside he is none of those 
things, is merely trying to be a local who 
happens to be shooting a stick of eight 
ball. If it weren’t so poignant, it would 
be funny. 

Squitch. squitch—the chalk. Click, 
clunk—the balls sinking. Click, click—a 
miss. Tinkle, glug—another drink gone. 
Bob Tyman pours and walks over, try¬ 
ing to hide the grin. He’s serving Bud 
Grant. His wife Rita had seen Grant one 
day at the store. "He actually talked to 
the kids." she later reported with awe— 
a kind of touching awe, because it was 
so unnecessary. “No. they didn't dare ask 
him about football.” 

At the dinner table, after Grant won 
the pool game, the question arises as it 
must have lo these many months. What 
about the Staubach bomb? The 50-yard 
desperation pass to Drew Pearson that 
put the Cowboys in the 1976 Super Bowl 
and relegated the Vikings once again to 
also-rans? 

An indefensible pass? 

“No,” says Grant. “There’s really no 
such thing. There are passes and there 
are coverages, you know that. But we 
saw some film later that showed some¬ 
thing very interesting about that pass. 
Something really professional. Pearson 
was down there but he wasn’t open. Just 
as the ball is arriving—and it was a darn 
fine pass, right on the money—just then 
Nate Wright gets up in front of the ball. 
You can see him clear, his hands are 
cupped over his belly to lake the inter¬ 
ception. His eyes are all bugged out, fo¬ 
cused on the ball—he’s darn near got it. 
And then Pearson gives him this little 
shove on the hip. With his hand. Just a lit¬ 
tle shove, so that Nate moves away from 
the ball, up there in the air like he is. 
and the ball sticks in the crook between 
Pearson's elbow and his hip.” 

Grant looks down at the fried wall¬ 
eyed pike on a plate across the table. 
Shakes his head. Smiles again. 

"Pearson had been a basketball play¬ 


er. That was a basketball player's move— 
that shove on the hip. where the ref 
couldn't see it. Not something obvious 
like a wild-eyed football player would do. 
not a wild lunge at the shoulders that 
you could call offensive interference. But 
a real smart basketball player's move. A 
professional move." 

It would be absurd to ask if Grant 
thought it fair or foul. The answer lies in 
the tone of voice—a tone of professional 
respect. No whining here, just a shrug of 
the shoulders. 

But what about the continuous frus¬ 
tration. the lost chances, the three times 
to the well, coming up dry each time? 
What kind of toll does that take from a 
man’s professionalism, what kind of 
wreck does it make of the ego? 

"Second isn’t all that bad, you know." 
Grant says. There’s a kind of Sam Spade 
grin on him now. Tough. Not really giv¬ 
ing you the straight answer, but maybe 
one a bit straighter than the question. 
"You win and they want you to win 
again, and if you don’t, they start to 
say things about you. You start to grab 
at things, you get showboat. You start 
to finish worse than second. Don't get 
me wrong—I want to win. I want to 
win it all. forever and ever amen. We’ve 
had some bad breaks, I suppose you 
could call them. But we’ve always been 
ready. Always prepared, and we always 
will be." He sips the last of his black¬ 
berry brandy. 

“Oh, we’ve had some fine players on 
the Vikings. Bill Brown's retired now, 
but he was the definition of the word 
‘professional.’ Dave Osborn’s got himself 
a stock-car speedway near Minneapolis. 
He won’t be around. But we’ve got ded¬ 
ication. plenty of it. Tarkenton is tough. 
He’s what 1 mean by tough. He won't 
show the enemy when he’s hurt. Last 
year, I remember, he was hit hard in 
one game, really hard, but he got up 
and trotted back to the bench. I’m stand¬ 
ing there under the phones, hearing all 
the chatter, but I know he’s hurting. 
There’s tears in his eyes. It’s a shoul¬ 
der. But he wouldn’t give the other guy 
the satisfaction." 

Bud Grant walks out of the Old Oak Bar. 
The customers nod deferentially. No¬ 
body asks him about football. 

Bud Grant the trout fisherman? 

No. 

Bud Grant. end 
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by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


IT'S A LOSERS' BATTLE 



BOSTON S YEAR HAS GIVEN MARTIN AN ACHING BACK 


These are the times that try baseball announc¬ 
ers’ larynxes. And imaginations. And hones¬ 
ty. As September and football rolled around, 
the races in all four major league divisions 
had been yawners for weeks, even months. 
To be sure, after last week's sudden revival 
of the races in three of the divisions, it seemed 
possible that one or more of the front-run¬ 
ners might fold. But even if that happens, most 
of the 24 big-league teams will be merely play¬ 
ing out their schedules. In fact, some clubs 
have been doing just that for weeks. But they 
still have tickets and beer to sell, and their an¬ 
nouncers must play their parts in fulfilling the 
$50.8 million worth of broadcasting contracts 
that help keep the game going. 

Television contracts are written in rubber 
ink: stations typically have clauses that per¬ 
mit them to do a maximum number of games, 
but stipulate no minimum number. As a re¬ 
sult. they often carry little baseball late in the 
season when the local team is treading water. 
This year 13 teams are playing less than .500 
ball, and that is really treading water. But 
while the TV cameras pull back, the radio an¬ 
nouncers must keep performing because the 
stations’ contracts obligate them to do every 
game. Their task is not an easy one in a sea¬ 
son such as this. 

"When you arc broadcasting a team that 
is leading its division," says Jack Buck, sports 
director of St. Louis’ KMOX and for 20 years 
one of the main voices of the 100-station 


Cardinal network, “you go to the 
ball park every day with the en¬ 
thusiasm of Pete Rose. But in a sea¬ 
son like this one. you have to ad¬ 
just. You really have to have a love 
for the game. In 1950 I broke in 
doing the Columbus team in the 
American Association that won the 
Junior World Scries. It was a great 
experience. The next year we lost 
101 games and finished last. 42'/j 
games out. It was not a great ex¬ 
perience." 

One night recently on station 
WWWE in Cleveland, Joe Tait and 
Herb Score announced a game be¬ 
tween the Indians, third in the 
American League East, and the 
Twins, who were 15 games back 
in the AL West. It went on for 17 
innings—and four hours and 55 minutes. In 
the 12th, they told their listeners that Twin 
Catcher Glenn Borgmann had entered the 
game hitting .324 and that his average was 
now .282. During the 13th Tait said. “This is 
the kind of a night when you just sit here 
and the names of players like Gordon Wind- 
horn pop into your mind." Another thing the 
broadcasters do is discuss prospects down on 
the farm. “It’s another bad night in Wichita, 
folks,” said Tait. “Oscar Zamora takes a loss 
in relief.” 

Lindsey Nelson has been announcing Met 
games since the team was formed in 1962. 
“We lost 120 games that year, including the 
first nine in a row," he says. “We were out of 
the pennant race right then. And we knew it. 
The thing that kept us going was Casey Steng¬ 
el. He put up marvelous smoke screens. We 
told stories about him and repeated stories 
he told. If Gene Mauch or Alvin Dark or 
someone like that had been managing, we all 
would have gone crazy. 

“But even after my experience in 1962, I’ve 
still found the 1976 season to be very odd. 
Every day we sit down and figure out what 
else is going on in baseball so that we can tell 
our listeners. We rode the devil out of Randy 
Jones going for 30 wins, but then he started 
to lose. We tell the listeners how many peo¬ 
ple are at the ball park when Mark Fidrych 
of the Tigers pitches. You get the feeling you 
arc broadcasting a preliminary fight with no 


championship bout to follow. You have to 
do each game as a separate event.” 

One of the finest announcers is Al Michaels 
of KSFO in San Francisco. Unfortunately, the 
team he covers is the Giants, and they are def¬ 
initely not one of the finest. "We started this 
season not knowing if we would be playing 
in San Francisco or Toronto," Michaels says. 
“When it was decided that the team would 
stay in San Francisco, there was a tremen¬ 
dous amount of excitement. Still, this has 
turned out to be my toughest season as an an¬ 
nouncer. The team hasn't played well, and 
this could be the worst year the Giants have 
had since 1946. How often do you think you 
can say that if we go on a winning streak we 
can catch Atlanta for fifth place? How often 
can you talk about the club getting help for 
next year from the free-agent draft?" 

No team’s season has been more disap¬ 
pointing than the Red Sox’. All along. Bos¬ 
ton Announcers Ned Martin and Jim Woods 
have discussed the Sox’ problems openly. 
"You can’t fool anybody." says Martin. “The 
same players who won last year are losing 
this year. But the fellow who shines through 
is Carl Yastrzemski. and we keep saying that 
he has a chance to win the RBI jitle You 
stress individual performances when you can. 
but there haven't been that many this year, 
When you can. you try to lighten things up.” 

The season has been anything but light for 
Marlin. His back has been aching through 
most of it as a result of years of leaning over 
a desk to do play-by-play. He had to announce 
a recent 11-game road trip standing up. Two 
weeks ago Martin and Woods did a game be¬ 
tween Boston and Kansas City in which the 
Sox led 12-0 by the second inning. There 
was also a 51-minute rain delay. As the af¬ 
ternoon wore on, Martin and Woods strug¬ 
gled with considerable success to make their 
broadcast interesting, and at one point they 
told a lot about themselves—and this season. 

Woods: Ned, you have to love this game. 

Martin: I do. I really do, 

Woods: When we finish up this home 
stand, we go to Cleveland for a twi-night dou- 
bleheadcr on Saturday. 

Martin: I can’t wait to get there. 

Woods: Will you ever quit? 

Martin: They’ll have to tear the uniform 
off my back. end 
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Weekends 
were made 
forMichelob. 



It's an 
unexpected 
pleasure. 




The strength of Fiberglas has helped 
boost the pole-vault record 2ft.10%in. How much 
stronger would it make your product? 


I n 1942, a polc-vaultcr soared 15 
feet 7% inches with a bamboo 
pole. And nobody could top his 
record for fifteen years. 

Then, along came poles made 
with Fiberglas* Lighter. And springier. 
They literally catapulted vaulters 
to amazing new heights. Todays out¬ 
door record: 18 feet 6 l /2 inches.' 


Fiberglas reinforcement, added 
to plastic, can he engineered into a 
materials “system” with almost any- 
desired characteristic. 

Products like large-diameter pipe 
and motor-home bodies benefit from 
the same strength that improved 
vaulting poles. Other products like 
playground equipment and trans¬ 


former covers are better because 
they’re more moldable, electrjcally 
nonconductive, lighter, more durable, 
or less expensive. 

Would a Fiberglas materials sys¬ 
tem make your product better.' We'll 
help you find out. Write: D. L. Meeks, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 


FIBERGLAS 
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Because the Mets are really sockin' that 
ball , 

Hittin ’ those home runs over the wall. 

—from Meet the Mels 

G ood pitching, it is generally acknowl¬ 
edged. will beat good hitting. The 
question is: Can the pitching staff that is 
decidedly the best in the majors over¬ 
come pathetic hitting—when those weak 
bats are in its own lineup? That staff be¬ 
longs to the Mets. a team whose pitchers 
have an earned run average of 2.91. but 
whose hitters are an embarrassment, 
even to their own theme song. 

While the Mets’ team ERA is lower 
than Steve Carlton’s or John Candela¬ 
ria’s, the team batting average is only 
.244. On 28 occasions this season. Met 
starters have allowed three runs or less, 
and lost or got no decision. 

Tom Seaver (2.41), Jon Matlack 
(2.86). Jerry Koosman (2.91) and Mick¬ 
ey Lolich (2.95) rank first, seventh, eighth 
and 10th among National League start¬ 
ers in ERA, but their stomachs churn 
with the same pitch-by-pitch anxiety as 
that of the humblest reliever. When yo| 
pitch for the Mets. one mistake can be 
disastrous. 

“It’s like a damned broken record.” 
says Seaver, who leads the league in 
strikeouts and heartbreaks and who suf¬ 
fered through a nightmarish seven-week 
period this summer in which he did not 
win a game despite some typically Sea- 
verian statistics: seven starts, 55 innings 
pitched, 13 earned runs. 2.13 ERA and 
three home runs allowed. For his efforts 
he was rewarded with four defeats and 
three no-decisions. Harking back to the 
days of Marv Throneberry. the Mets 
managed to score only nine runs in his 
behalf. Last Friday night they were just 
as niggardly, scoring only one run. But 
Seaver pitched up his 11th win (he has 
lost 10) by shutting out the Phillies. By 
whiffing eight batters he extended his 
own record for consecutive 200-strike¬ 
out seasons to nine. 

In this unholy tug-of-war between 
New York’s pitchers and hitters, the 
pitchers lead the league in shutouts (16). 
while the hitters are second to San Fran¬ 
cisco in being shut out (16). Seaver has 
been shut out five times; Lolich has been 
treated worse. His teammates have 
scored only 3.17 runs per nine innings 


The throes of frustration 

MET STARTING PITCHERS KOOSMAN. LOLICH. MATLACK AND SEAVER ARE THE BEST. 
BUT BECAUSE OF DINKY HITTING AND FIELDING. THEIR RECORDS DON’T SHOW IT 


during his starts. In fact Lolich’s 7-11 
record is so out of proportion to the way 
he has pitched that his misfortunes can¬ 
not be blamed strictly on weak hitting. 
New York, it turns out. has another se¬ 
rious deficiency: defense, particularly in 
the outfield. 

"The pitcher’s job is to keep the ball 
in the park." says Joe Torre, the team's 
only .300 hitter. "Then it’s up to the out¬ 
fielders. We’ve had a lot of balls hit in 
the air this year that didn’t go out but 
weren't caught.” 

Matlack, whose 14-8 record, along 
with Koosman’s 17-8. indicates that the 
Mets have reserved most of their inep¬ 
titude for Seaver and Lolich. hit the ceil¬ 
ing in June when Dave Kingman mis¬ 
judged a fly ball to right field, allowing 
the weak-hitting Giants to score five runs 
in the first inning. “The trouble with this 
club," Matlack said later, "is that you 
don't have to take fly balls in practice. If 
you did, you might catch that ball.” 

That was harsh criticism of both the 
manager and of Kingman, whose 32 
home runs and 72 RBIs have provided 
much of the Met offense. And Kingman’s 
faux pas was scarcely an isolated occur¬ 
rence. In the ninth inning of a 1-1 game 
at Montreal. Matlack's roommate. Ed 
Kranepool, charged in for a line drive 
that sailed over his head and made Koos¬ 
man a 2-1 loser. “I thought it was going 
to sink,” said Kranepool. “Obviously 1 
went the wrong way." Life has been like 
that for Koosman this season: the Mets 
have scored only 12 runs in his eight 
losses. 

The team has played 50 one-run games 
this year, and the way they have 
scratched to win 23 of them cries out for 
the introduction of some new baseball 
headlines, such as “New York Wins 2-1 
Slaughter" or “Mets in 3-2 Romp.” 
Koosman enjoyed just such a laugher last 
week. He beat San Francisco 1-0—and 
had to wait until the eighth inning be¬ 
fore New York scored its run. That win 
helped keep the third-place Mets over 


.500. no mean feat for a team with the 
fourth worst batting average in the 
majors. 

“It’s been this way for a long time," 
says Koosman. "Pitching is what the 
Mets didn’t have when they started, so 
they’ve stressed it in their scouting ever 
since. We've never really had good, ag¬ 
gressive hitting—the kind the Reds have 
that rubs off on everybody. What did Sea¬ 
ver and Lolich and 1 say to each other 
after all three of us were shut out in a 
four-day span? I won’t tell you. Our hit¬ 
ters would never get me another run.” 

"People have been talking about this 
season like it's a novelty," says Lolich, 
"but 1 was always the guy who got 
dumped on in Detroit. I may have had 
continued 



MATLACK BEMOANS MISJUDGED FLY BALLS 
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The petroleum 
industry is 
conserving energy 
as it produces it. 


Oil has always been used to pro¬ 
duce more oil. But it’s no longer the 
plentiful fuel it once was. So today, 
oil companies are substituting 
electricity as an energy source 
wherever possible. 

We’ve been working with them. 
Supplying the products, systems, 
technology, and services to help 
conserve energy. 

Energy-saving ideas like replacing 
gas turbines with electric drives at 
pumping stations on a major pipe- 







line. Using utility-supplied power 
and Westinghouse transformers 
instead of inefficient diesel genera¬ 
tors on drilling rigs. And distribut¬ 
ing and controlling the power with 
reliable Westinghouse equipment. 

We’re also helping oil companies 
recover energy. They’re expanding 


We’re helping the petroleum 
industry conserve energy. Because 
every barrel it uses for fuel is one 
less barrel that goes to market. 

For more information, contact your 
local Westinghouse representative 
or write for our petroleum 
capabilities brochure. 
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combustible gas from catalytic- 
crackers through turbines. The 
power is then used to generate as 
much as 11,200 kw of electricity 
with our induction generators, or 
to drive refinery process com¬ 
pressors. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
Industry Products Company, I 

Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. ^ 
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Westinghouse 
helps make it happen 


BASEBALL continued 


the worst runs-scored-for statistic in the 
American League last year. Remember 
1968 when Denny McLain won 31 
games? The Tigers averaged 5.1 runs per 
game for him.” 

“I’d take my chances with that.” says 
Seaver. whose 11-10 record also reflects 
a cruel financial irony. Under the terms 
of his new three-year contract, Seaver 
was to receive a $5,000 bonus for every 
five-day period between his 19th victory 
and the end of the season. In many ways, 
Seaver has pitched as well as the Padres’ 
Randy Jones, who won his 19th game 
on Aug. 10. In the same situation, Sea¬ 
ver already would have banked $25,000 
in incentive money, with another $20,000 
to follow before the end of the season. 

Recently Matlack started against the 
Dodgers, and when Met Catcher Ron 
Hodges flied out to end the first inning, 
narrowly missing a grand slam home run, 
Matlack sensed he was in for a typical 
day. In one swing Hodges had nearly pro¬ 
vided him with as many runs as he had 
seen in one game during his previous five 
starts, but like most balls hit by the Mets. 
it was a few feet short. The Dodgers took 
a 1-0 lead in the second on two quick 
doubles. Hodges, in the early stages of 
an 0-for-20 slump, hit into a bases-load- 
ed double play in the third. Considering 
the two bases-loaded scoring opportuni¬ 
ties that went by the board, Matlack felt 
fortunate that the game was tied 1-1 as 
Third Baseman Roy Staiger led off the 
last of the ninth. Staiger was in the midst 
of what would become an 0-for-l8 
streak, but he reached base on an error. 
At that point, Matlack left the game for 
a pinch hitter, Torre, another long day’s 
work apparently wasted. However. Tor¬ 
re got an infield hit. A walk loaded the 
bases. With typical Met economy, Felix 
Millan then won the game with a 35- 
foot dribbler that could not be fielded in 
time to get a force at home. 

The final score was 2-1. To Met pitch¬ 
ers, it was just another rout. 


THE WEEK 

l Aug. 29-Sept. 31 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


Ml r AQT Gulp. That was the loud- 
I iL LMO I est sound Philadelphia 
(0-51 fans could muster. Phillie hitters gave 
them nothing to shout about, producing just 


three runs in the last four games of the week, 
three of them one-run setbacks. Mike 
Schmidt, Larry Bowa, Dave Cash and Jay 
Johnstone hit a combined . 175 as the Phils ex¬ 
tended their losing streak to seven. 

While the Phillies slipped, the Pirates 
zipped. Pittsburgh (6-0) ran its string of vic¬ 
tories to nine and. during an eight-day stretch, 
chopped Philadelphia’s once-imposing 15- 
game lead in half. More than anything it was 
superb pitching that carried the Bucs back 
into the race, with John Candelaria winning 
twice and the staff allowing the Padres only 
one run during a three-game sweep. Jerry 
Reuss and Larry Demery pitched shutouts, 
and Bruce Kison won 4-1. 

Strong pitching also buoyed New York 
(3-2). but it was robust hitting that helped 
Chicago (3-1). Rick Monday raised his home- 
run total to 27 with two blasts in an 8-5 win 
over St. Louis. And Jerry Morales drove in 
four runs—two on a I4th-inning single—as 
the Cubs bounced the Braves 7-5. 

Steve Rogers continued his superlative 
pitching for Montreal (1-5). defeating San Di¬ 
ego 3-0, then losing to Los Angeles 2-1. In 
his past eight starts Rogers has had a 2.14 
ERA. but because of the Expos' silent bats 
he has won just three times, all of them shut¬ 
outs. After dropping doubleheaders on suc¬ 
cessive days. Manager Karl Kuehl was put 
out of his misery; he was replaced by former 
Giant skipper Charlie Fox. 

PHIL 83-49 PITT 76-57 NY 68-65 
CHI 62-72 ST.L 57-71 MONT 43-85 

Ml lA/POT "I'd better take Japanese 
INL VVLO I lessons. I’ll need them 
with the Tokyo Giants next year if wc lose 
this thing." said Cincinnati Manager Sparky 
Anderson as he tried to make light of his 
team's dwindling lead. In four weeks the 
Dodgers have cut the Reds' margin from I3'/j 
games to seven. Four saves were registered 
by Charlie Hough, who now has 14. as Los 
Angeles won five in a row and finished its 
best August (19-10) since moving west in 
1958. The only game Hough did not have a 
hand in was a 2-1 win over the Mets. Tom¬ 
my John hurled a six-hitter for that victory, 
and Reggie Smith hit a two-run homer. 

The Reds (3-2) also relied heavily on one 
reliever—Rawly Eastwick. who earned his 
10th win and 19th save. Clearly. Eastwick has 
been out of this world. Now it turns out he 
wants to depart from it in another way. “I 
would like to travel spiritually to another 
country or maybe another universe.” says 
Eastwick, a believer in OOBE (Out-of-Body 
Experiences). “We have no idea what we can 
do with our brain power. We can create pos¬ 
itive energy, turn a thought into a reality.” 
Eastwick’s brain power—and control—failed 
him, though, when he walked in a run in the 
11 th inning of a I -0 loss at St. Louis. 

“I’m a native of Houston and I’ve been 


with the Astros all their 15 years, but only re¬ 
cently have I felt safe to walk the streets of 
this city.” said Lynwood Stallings, the team's 
director of scouting. What made him feel safe 
was a string of excellent pitching perfor¬ 
mances. Joe Sambito. 24, stopped St. Louis 
6-0 on four hits. Then came a sweep of Phil¬ 
adelphia: Dan Larson. 22, won 3-1 with a 
five-hitter; J. R. Richard. 26. gave up seven 
hits in a 3-2 game; and Bo McLaughlin. 22. 
won 1-0 while yielding only six hits. 

Randy Jones of San Diego (0-5) was sad¬ 
dled with his 10th loss, a 3-0 verdict in Pitts¬ 
burgh. one of three shutouts suffered by the 
Padres. Although attendance has been me¬ 
diocre in Atlanta (1-3), hopes were high for 
a big gate on Jacket Night. Warmup jackets 
awaited the first 5,000 youngsters that night. 
Alas, only 2.364 fans showed up. "It’ll be good 
to get back to Candlestick and some decent 
weather." joked Bobby Murcer of Sian Fran¬ 
cisco (2-3) after driving in five runs between 
raindrops during a 10-7 win in New York. 

CIN 85-50 LA 77-56 HOUS 68-69 
SO 63-73 ATL 59-75 SF 58-77 

A | \ A/LOT Kansas City, which led 
r\\— VVLO I by 12 games on Aug. 6, 
began the week with a still-comfortable nine- 
game advantage over Oakland. But the Roy¬ 
als lost 15-6 to the Red Sox on Sunday, while 
the A’s nipped the Tigers 2-1. Don Baylor 
opened the 12th inning of that victory with a 
single, sped to third on a bunt and scored on 
Gene Tenace’s single. That left Kansas City 
eight games up. Both contenders dropped 
their next two outings, but while the Royals 
lost again on Wednesday, the A’s sliced the 
lead to seven games when Vida Blue beat the 
Yankees 5-0. After a day off. Kansas City 
lost once more, and Oakland zapped Cali¬ 
fornia 3-0 as Mike Torrez gave up just two 
hits. That brought the A’s to within six games 
of the Royals, whose attack had suddenly fiz¬ 
zled. Royal Manager Whitey Herzog even 
rested George Brett, whose average had fall¬ 
en almost 40 points in six weeks. "When 1 
saw him throw his helmet and try to kick it 
and miss. I knew it was time.” Herzog said. 

There was no stopping Rod Carew of Min¬ 
nesota (5-2). He batted .375. stole home for 
the 15th time in his career and scored all the 
way from first when a wild throw was made 
on a bunt. Dave Goltz defeated Milwaukee 
4-0. and Tom Burgmeier and Tom Johnson 
excelled in relief. Burgmeier permitted just 
three hits in 8 3 /j innings in a 10-3 decision 
over the Brewers, and Johnson allowed one 
run in 8'/j innings as he beat Milwaukee. An¬ 
other relief win went to Bill Campbell (14-4). 
giving the Twins’ bullpen a 28-7 record. 

Jim Umbarger of the Rangers (3-2) cooled 
off the Orioles 11-0, and newcomer Tom 
Boggs frustrated the Royals 4-1. 

A three-game sweep of Detroit lifted Cal¬ 
ifornia (4-1) out of the cellar. Paul Hartzell 
continued 




WHY PUNCH IS MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN POWER IN A CB. 


When it comes to power output all 
CBs have pretty much the same. 



No more than four watts. That's the 
law. The law, however, says nothing 
about punch. 

Punch is what you do with that 
four watts to make sure your voice 
covers the distance and still comes 
through loud and clear. Punch is 
what sets Cobras apart from the 
other CBs. 


With a Cobra your voice 
punches through ignition and 
background noises. Punches 
through interference. Punches 
through other transmissions. 

So your voice gets to where it's 
going the same way it started out. 
Loud and clear. 

And because Cobras have 
distortion-free reception, you hear 
what's coming back the same way 
you sent it out. Loud and clear. 

And if loud and clear is what 
you’re starting to associate with a 
Cobra, then our message has 
punched through. 


obra. 


Punches through loud and clear. 

Cobra Communications Product Group Dynascan Corp. 
6460 W Cortland St, Chicago, Illinois 60635 



For information on our complete line write for brochure »CB-2 








C Lori Hard 1976 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





■AWAIL continued 

and Frank Tanana won five-hitters, and No¬ 
lan Ryan, his fastball blazing at 97 mph in 
the ninth, fanned 11 Tigen. 

Falling into the basement was Chicago 
(1-3). After an 11-1 loss to the Twins, in 
which his outfielders pursued batted balls 
with unrelenting ineptitude. Manager Paul 
Richards labeled their performances "the 
worst I have ever seen in the big leagues." 

•KC 78-55 OAK 72-61 MINN 67-69 
TEX 61-72 CAL 59-75 CHI 57-76 

A I CT A QT 1116 0t1,y firs, ‘P lace leam 

ML LMO I to lose no ground was 
New York (page 24). which won three of five. 
Jim Palmer of Baltimore (3-2). who was 6-7 
on June 10. improved his record to 19-11 
when he held off Kansas City 4-3. Then Ori¬ 
oles Mike Flanagan, who was bothered by a 
cold, and Lee May. who was conked by a line 
drive during pregame practice, teamed up to 
beat the Royals again. 7-1. Flanagan pitched 
a six-hitter; May drove in four runs. 

Boston’s hopes for a third-place finish were 
dimmed when Ferguson Jenkins was lost for 
the rest of the season after undergoing sur¬ 
gery on a torn Achilles tendon. But Luis Tiant 
brought his victory total to 17 as he won twice. 
And the Red Sox (4-11 were hitting at last— 
drubbing the Royals 1 5-6 and clubbing the 
Rangers 11-3. 

Jim Bibby of the Indians (3-1) defeated 
the White Sox 3-0; Jim Kern notched his 
ninth win when the Tribe scored three times 
in the 10th to trim Chicago 4-2; and Stan 
Thomas preserved a 7-4 verdict over the 
Twins with four innings of hitless relief. Play- 


PLAYEROF THE WEEK 

JOHN CANDELARIA: Pittsburgh’s surge got 
a boost when the 6' 7" lefty, who was 4—4 in 
early June, ran his record to 14—S by holding 
San Francisco to five hits as he won 3-2 in 
11 innings and by defeating Montreal 7-2. 


er-Manager Frank Robinson was fined $4 by 
Cleveland's Kangaroo Kourt. The charge: 
showboating on his 41st birthday by insert¬ 
ing himself as a pinch runner. 

It was all downhill for Mark Fidrych and 
Detroit (0-5). First Fidrych lost to the A’s 
2-1 in 12 innings. Then a game in California 
was delayed 15 minutes when he became 
trapped in a special “Bird Cage” while sign¬ 
ing autographs. And finally Fidrych was 
lagged for nine runs in 3 J /j innings by the 
Brewers. “You name it. I threw it. they hit 
it,” The Bird said. Milwaukee (2-5) won that 
game 11-2 as First Baseman Mike Hegan 
made a rare start and hit for the cycle. 

NY 86-50 BALT 69-62 CLEV 67-64 
BOS 64-68 DET 61-71 MIL 59-71 



When it pours, it reigns, 

C m Ik Ibw ml ImII. hiai m^imlm. MIHH. liarMmbin Mm IM 


We left Nature alone. 
She gave us Villa Banfi 


Possibly the purest 
most natural wine 
you’ll ever taste. 
Imported. 
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world records / Kenny Moore 


Projecting from Mozart 

GIVEN THAT MAN WILL NEVER BE ABLE TO RUN—OR SWIM—AT THE SPEED OF LIGHT. 
HOW FAST CAN HE ULTIMATELY GO? ASK DR. JOKL. HE'S GOT NOTHING TO HIDE 


I f it seems that Shirley Babashoff had a 
galling Olympics, consider the plight of 
Don Schollander, who in 1964 won four 
gold medals in swimming and set a world 
record of 4:12.2 in the 400-meter free¬ 
style. Two months ago in Montreal he 
had to watch East Germany’s 15-year- 
old Petra ThOmer not only outswim Ba- 
bashofT but also surpass his old record 
with her 4:09.89. “I wouldn't even have 
placed second," said Schollander. now a 
business executive in Portland, Ore. 
Then he grinned, clearly unperturbed. 
“It's part of a swimmer’s frame of ref¬ 
erence that records keep going down.” 

It is, and they do, to the extent that 
you can be assured that within a year or 
two ThQmer or her successor will better 
the world record of 4:07.7 set by Mark 
Spitz in 1968. The women's record is only 
2.19 seconds shy of it and has been low¬ 
ered 9.15 seconds in the last four years. 
In that period the men have taken 8.18 
seconds off Spitz’ mark; Brian Goodell 
set the current record of 3:51.93 in Mon¬ 
treal. At their present rate of improve¬ 
ment. the women will beat that time by 
1984. Indeed, there is at least the sta¬ 
tistical prospect that women 400-meter 
swimmers, who in 1962 were 10.85% 
slower than their male contemporaries 
but are now only 7.74% slower, will one 
day—say the early 1990s—swim the 400 
as fast as men. 

Schollander may be amused, but a 
more widespread response, among both 
sexes, is to wonder what in the world is 
going on? One man who can tell us pre¬ 
cisely, and has for some years—albeit in 
narrowly circulated medical journals— 
is Dr. Ernst Jokl, a robust, 69-year-old 
professor at the University of Kentucky 
and director of its research laboratories. 
A respected neurologist who in his teens 
won the German championship in the 
400-meter hurdles, Jokl is the father of 
what he calls record physiology. Occa¬ 
sionally scornful of laboratory research 
in exercise physiology because it is lack¬ 
ing in predictive relevance, he considers 


the real world the best lab and world rec¬ 
ords his raw data. 

“We have to understand that all rec¬ 
ords are progressing toward finite lim¬ 
its,” said Jokl last week from behind a 
great stack of charts and graphs in his 
study. “To vaguely suggest otherwise is 
insupportable. Can man ever run at the 
speed of light? No. Between the present 
records and that impossible speed are lev¬ 
els beyond which no human can ever go. 
Some records—many of those in track 
and field—are nearing those limits right 
now. How do we know? Look at the 
curves. As the record improvements get 
smaller and the time between them long¬ 
er—what we would expect as we near 
the limit—the curve begins to flatten out, 
to become asymptotic, as we say. 

“The ultimate limits of the sprint rec¬ 
ords in track we glimpsed in 1968, when 
the altitude of Mexico City facilitated 
performance. All those records [100. 
200, 400, and 400 and 1,600 relays] 
stand essentially unimproved today. 
They’ll be beaten, but not by very much. 
Yet look at the javelin," pointing to a 
jerky line crawling diagonally up a page. 
“It is still going up without any sugges¬ 
tion of flattening, so we can predict even 
longer throws, especially since they’re al¬ 
ways monkeying around with the design 
of the javelin." 

Jokl produced two curves that not only 
were not flattening, but also seemed to 
be ascending at an ever steeper rate. 
"Swimming!” exclaimed Jokl. "Imagine 
these 1.500-meter swimmers taking 50 
seconds off the record in four years 
[Goodell has this record too, 15:02.40). 
From this kind of curve there is no way 
to predict any limits. All you can say is 
that swimming’s evolutionary state is well 
behind running’s.” 

Another of Jokl’s charts compares the 
rates at which swimmers and runners 
slow down as their distances lengthen. 
Goodell averaged one minute per 100 
meters in his record 1,500, or a decrease 
in velocity of 20% from Jim Montgom¬ 


ery's record 49.99 for 100 meters. Yet 
the best a runner has been able to do for 
an equivalent time—Emiel Puttemans’ 
world-record 5,000 meters of 13:13.0— 
is 44% slower than world-record 400- 
meter sprinting speed. If Olympic sprint 
champion Hasely Crawford of Trinidad 
only slowed by 20% over a mile, he would 
run it in 3:13.5. 

Here Jokl finds an explanation in the 
work of Physiologist Otto Gauer who, 
in studying weightlessness for NASA, 
discovered that there is a marked increase 
in the size of the heart when a person is 
immersed in water. “Gauer found -that 
in swimmers the heart works virtually un¬ 
encumbered by gravity,” says Jokl. "Con¬ 
sequently. the cardiovascular system 
greatly increases its capacity for carry¬ 
ing oxygen to the muscles.” 

Thus, swimmers’ pulse rates stay low¬ 
er than runners’, and the limiting factor 
in their performances may be how well 
individual muscle cells adapt to training, 
and not—as was formerly believed—how 
effectively the circulatory system gets ox¬ 
ygen to them. This may explain, too, why 
swimmers can train five or six hours a 
day. while runners break down if they 
train more than two hours. 

One event in which the limit has been 
reached—the only one, in Jokl's estima¬ 
tion—is the men’s long jump. "Bob Bea¬ 
mon's 29' 2Vi" was the greatest single feat 
in the recorded history of athletics," Jokl 
says flatly, calling it the first and only 
“mutation performance" in sport be¬ 
cause it was not preceded by an orderly 
development of the long-jump record. In 
the 33 years before 1968 the record had 
been improved by &*/*". from Jesse Ow¬ 
ens’ 26'8!4" in 1935 to the 27'5" by 
Ralph Boston in 1965. Beamon tacked 
on l'9‘/i" at one pop. about an 84-year 
advance at the previous rate. Because the 
self-generated forces necessary to propel 
a human body as far as Beamon jumped 
verge on those which tear muscles and 
break bones, and because the long-jump 
curve was flattening anyway, Jokl is con¬ 
vinced that the chance of anyone ever ex¬ 
ceeding Beamon is practically nil. 

By way of demonstrating the absurd¬ 
ly distant realm that Beamon briefly en¬ 
tered that October afternoon, Jokl fitted 
a standard distribution curve over the re¬ 
sults of the Mexico City long jump and 
found that Beamon’s 29' 2‘/j" was 11.94 
standard deviations from the mean of the 
next five competitors. To get that far 
continued 
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rtwick 


ry sock 


[ The Sweat Sock. 

| As good a competitor 
f as the sweat sock is, it's 
f' no match for Sportwick. 

Because as soon as the 
jP game heats up the sweat 
. sock gets wet. 

And before you know it 
you're playi/ig in two feet 
of water. 


Sport wick. 

Sjjbrtwlck is constructed 
in a patented' process. 

So n6 matter how much 
your feet sweat 

perspiration is • l 

wicked away from — 

SSXL,,. til 

an outer layer of 
absorbent cotton 

yarn where it - 

evaporates. Which means your feet 
stay dry. Whether you’re playing 
( on the court or playing the field. 
















The fastest games in town 

...super-realistic games that put you right in the middle of your favorite action! 


Based on the most complete sports research available, 
each action-packed game plays fast (they can be com¬ 
pleted in as little as a half-hour) and easy (each is both 


challenging enough to excite the keenest sportsman, 
yet si mple enough for youngsters to enjoy)! Here's the 
winning lineup: 


Paydirt! 



This great game lets you be the quarterback of your favorite 
pro teams! To create Paydirt!, SI "scouted” all 26 pro teams. 
We’ve taken the actual play-by-play records of each squad 
over a full 182-game pro season, computer-analyzed 
them to determine each team’s strengths and weak¬ 
nesses, and converted all this information into Play/ 
Action Team Charts. These easy-to-use charts are 
your tickets to action! You call all the shots. Your 
abil ity to get the most out of each team - with a 
solid Game Plan, tough defense, heads-up play¬ 
calling, and “the breaks”-will determine whether 
you win or lose. Order Paydirt! now-and see if 
you have what it takes to make it in the pros! 




Superstar Baseball! 




Here is the exciting new game for anyone who likes baseball 
of it! You can be manager of 96 of the greatest ballplayers of 
Guys like Hank Aaron, Roberto Clemente, Ty Cobb, Lou 
Gehrig, Sandy Koufax, Babe Ruth, Willie Mays, 

Tris Speaker, Cy Young and more. They’re all 
here-48 all-time superstars from the 
American League and 48 from the National 
League. 

We’ve "scouted” all 96 superstars by 
computer-analyzing the official game-by-game 
records of their careers. And we’ve converted all 
this information into easy-to-use individual 
Player Performance Cards (one for each star). These 
player cards let you make all the moves-in the "front 
office” and right down on the field. You put your own 
team together, set your lineup and batting order, call for 
the bunt, pinch-hit, steal, go for the extra base on a hit, 
send your starter to the showers and bring in your ace re¬ 
liever. You can even trade players, bring up replacements, 
or select your own AL and NL All-Star teams, and play 
them against each other to see which league really is the 
best! Play ball with the all-time greats! Order Superstar 
Baseball! today! 


at its best. Think 
all time. 


Bowl Bound! 


Now you can share in all the excitement, tradi¬ 
tion and intense rivalry of College Football 
U.S. A. —as you coach and quarterback the 32 
top teams of recent years. Imagine the Dream 
Games you can play! You can pit Notre Dame's 
great 1966 squad against Michigan State '66 
in a replay of “The Game of the Decade," their 
controversial 10-10 tie. Or Army '66 against 
Navy '63 (with Roger Staubach). Or Yale '68 
(with Brian Dowling and Calvin Hill) vs. Dart¬ 
mouth 70. Texas vs. Arkansas. Oklahoma vs. 
Nebraska. You name it! Bowl Bound! is based on 
a complete analysis of every play run by each of 
the 32 teams in their best year since 1960. It 
uses the same realistic Play/Action system we 
created for Paydirt! And it's every bit as excit¬ 
ing! Order Bowl Bound! today! 






are from Sports Illustrated! 


Go For The Green! 



SI has selected 18 super holes from such super courses as Merion 
Olympic, Baltusrol, Seminole, Winged Foot, Augusta, Oakmont. 
and Pebble Beach...and turned them into a golfer's 
dream course that your whole family will enjoy 
playing. The colorful course layout accurately de¬ 
picts each great hole to scale-the tees, fair¬ 
ways, roughs, traps, trees, water hazards, greens, 
everything. The game's easy-to-play system 
lets you face every golf situation imagin¬ 
able...as you drive, pitch, chip and putt 
your way around our super course. From 
tee to green you make all the decisions. You 
line up each shot...check your distance...select your club...then 
"let it fly!" Whether you’re a golfer or non-golfer, you’ll enjoy play¬ 
ing this great game. Order Go For The Green! now! 






Track Meet! 


NOW IT'S EASIER 
THAN EVER TO FIND 
OUT WHERE THE 
ACTION IS! 


Track Meet! is like ten games in one! It challenges you to pit seven 
of the world’s greatest athletes (each an outstanding Olympic 
competitor or former World Record holder) against 
each other in the ten events of the Decathlon. 
From the USA—Bill Toomey, Rater Johnson, 
Bob Mathias, Milt Campbell and the legendary 
Jim Thorpe; from Russia-Vasily Kuznetsov; 
from Taiwan - C.K. Yang. You take over for 
each athlete. You assess his strengths and 
weaknesses-and those of his opponents, and 
devise his strategy for winning. Your ability to 
get the most out of your decathlete (or team of 
decathletes) will spell the difference between 
victory and defeat. See if you can break the world record! 
Order Track Meet! today! 


For the name of the 
store nearest you that 
carries these super- 
realistic Sports Illus¬ 
trated games, just call 
this toll-free number: 
800255-4363. Then 
check out all the fast- 
paced excitement next 
time you go shopping! 

Sports Illustrated Games 
are available at all fine 
stores that carry april 
house products. Ask 
for them by name. If you 
prefer, however, you 
may use this handy 
coupon to order games 
direct-by-mail from 
Sports Illustrated, P.O. 
Box 4152, Church Street 
Station, New York, N.Y. 
10249. 



P.O. Box 4152 • Church Street Station • New York, 

N.Y. 10249 

Please send me these Sports Illustrated Games: 

_Paydirt! —the SI Pro Football Game @ $10.95 

each plus 95C postage & handling. 

_Bowl Bound! —the SI College Football Game 

@ $10.95 each plus 95C postage & handling. 

_Superstar Baseball 1 the new SI major league 

Baseball Game @ $10.95 each plus 95C post¬ 
age & handling. 

_Go For The Green!—the SI Golf Game @ 

$10.95 each plus 950 postage & handling. 

_Track Meet'—the SI Track & Field Game @ 

$10.95 each plus 95C postage & handling. 

Two-Game Special Offer...Save $4.00 

_SI Football Special: Paydirt! plus Bowl Bound 1 

. a $23.80 value, for $19.80 postpaid. 


Five-Game Offer...Save $9.50! 

Here's a great bonus offer: Paydirt!, plus Bowl 
Bound!. Superstar Baseball!, along with Go For 
The Green! and Track Meet! .a $59.50 value . 
for just $50.00 You save $9.50! 

_Send me your 5-Game Special @ $50 00 

postpaid 

Sorry —No Canadian orders can be accepted. 

name__ 


address. 


city. 


state_zip_ 

My □ check □ money order for $_ 

is enclosed. 


l 












St. Louis. 

Nobody has more ways 
to get there. 


Every 51 minutes between 8:25 a.m. and 9:55 p.m.* 
an Ozark jet takes off for St. Louis. 


LV CHICAGO 

AR ST. LOUIS 

REMARKS 

I.V ST. LOUIS 

AR CHICAGO 

Ri MARKS 

* 8:25 a.m. 

9:20 a.m. 

Snack 

5:45 a.m. 

7:38 a.m. 


9:10 a.m. 

1 1:05 a.m. 


5:58 a.m. 

7:45 a.m. 


9:40 a.m. 

11:30 a.m. 


6:13 a.m 

8:10 a.m. 


*10:55 a.m. 

11:51 am 


* 8:00 a.m. 

8:57 a.m. 

Breakfast 

*11:50 a.m. 

12:45 p.m. 

Snack 

*10:25 a.m. 

11:18 a.m. 


* 1:05 p.m. 

2:00 p.m. 

Snack 

10:30 a.m. 

12:15 p.m. 


1:30 p.m. 

3:25 p.m. 


10: 30 a.m. 

12:18 p.m. 


* 3:25 p.m. 

4:20 p.m. 


*1 1:55 a.m. 

12:48 p.m. 

Snack 

* 4:25 p.m. 

5:20 p.m. 


"*12: U) p.m. 

1:33 p.m. 

Snack 

* 5:35 p.m. 

6:31 p.m. 

Wine Basket 

1:25 p.m. 

2:49 p.m. 


5.59 p.m. 

7-.2V p m. 


* 1:55 p.m. 

2:48 p.m. 


* 6:15 p.m 

7:14 p.m. 

Wine Basket 

* 4:00 p.m. 

4:55 p.m. 


6:59 p.m. 

8:53 p.m. 


4:05 p.m. 

5:35 p.m. 


* 7:35 p.m. 

8:31 p.m. 


* 5:00 p.m. 

5:58 p.m. 

Wine Basket 

9:20 p.m. 

11:10 p.m. 


* 6:00 p.m. 

6:55 p.m. 

Wine Basket 

9:55 p.m. 

11:47 p.m. 


* 6:55 p.m. 

7:48 p.m. 



*And 9 times a day you’re just 55 minutes away. 
Nonstop. 

Call 726 -1680 or your professional travel adviser. City ticket office: 85 I . Monroe 


•Based on I(> tliulns every weekday 


Weekend exception' 


OZARKQ> AIR LINES 

T 

W 



Get yourself up! go Ozark. 


















WORLD RECORDS continued 


ahead of the world over 200 meters would 
require a 16.97 (Don Quarrie’s record is 
19.81), over 400 meters a 37.23 (Lee Ev¬ 
ans’ record is 43.86). 

"Beamon violates every statistical rule 
in the book,” says Jokl. "Jesse Owens 
was good, but compared with Beamon 
he was chicken feed.” 

Jokl finds the ramifications of Bea¬ 
mon's jump so profound that he has writ¬ 
ten a long and detailed attempt to ac¬ 
count for it, relating all the influences 
that were or might have been at work 
on the jumper’s physiology that day. Be¬ 
sides the following wind being exactly 
at the allowable speed, the fast runway, 
the reduced air resistance at Mexico 
City’s altitude and Beamon’s good luck 
in hitting the takeoff board perfectly, 
Jokl believes there is neurological ev¬ 
idence of an additional factor, one that 
takes some explaining. 

"The altitude probably lowered every¬ 
one's reflex thresholds [the level at which 
a stimulus evokes a response], so mus¬ 
cular reaction would be heightened,” he 


says. “In Beamon’s case, that probably 
combined with increased sensitivity of 
the—forgive me—the Ascending Retic¬ 
ular Activating System. The ARAS is the 
system in the brain that controls con¬ 
sciousness as well as muscle tone in the 
antigravity muscles in the legs. We can 
deduce that Beamon’s ARAS was also 
in a supersensitive state, because when 
he learned what his distance was, he sim¬ 
ply collapsed. It was a classic case of a ca¬ 
taleptic seizure of the ARAS. Beamon 
remained perfectly conscious, but he said 
his legs just gave out and he couldn’t rise 
for a minute or more. It's a well-known 
neurological phenomenon, in all the lit¬ 
erature, though never before preceded by 
a world long-jump record." 

No matter how we struggle to explain 
Beamon's performance, the fact of it re¬ 
mains, looming large over Jokl’s histor¬ 
ical curves. "The element of unpredict¬ 
ability is the core of the attractiveness of 
sport,” he says. “The Beamon jump is in 
one sense entirely inexplicable. Nothing 
justifies the assumption that we're going 


to see another 29-foot long jump. We 
have yet to see 28 feet, even though mil¬ 
lions of boys have trained and tried since 
1968. But it happened once, so we can¬ 
not totally ignore the possibility of such 
a thing happening in another event." 

And so Jokl will not extrapolate from 
his curves a set of unbreachable ultimate 
records in any event or sport. “No, l can¬ 
not undertake responsibility to do that, 
if only because technological innovations 
are unpredictable. Personally. I don’t feel 
that women will ever swim faster than 
men. or that anyone will ever do eight 
feet in the high jump. On the same ba¬ 
sis, I think the 800-meter world record 
has long been overdue to drop below 1:43 
lit is now 1:43.50]. But that is not sci¬ 
ence, and it makes no allowance for the 
mysteries of human genius." 

As he says this, Jokl sits at his piano, 
a beloved Steinway. He plays a selection 
from Bach, then a lighter, uplifting mel¬ 
ody. “Who could have studied the Vi¬ 
enna school of music and predicted the 
coming of a Mozart?” he asks. end 
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in a Cloud 
of Dust, 

Heigh-ho, 

Silverado! 

Neither rocks nor ruts nor barbed-wire fence stayed 
off-road racer Walker Evans and his pickup from 
their appointed rounds in the Baja International 

by Sam Moses 


CONTINUED 
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Cloud of Dust continued 



aguna Diablo is about 175 miles down the Baja Cal¬ 
ifornia peninsula. It is surrounded by mountains of 
brown rock. It is dry. It is desolate. It is miles from 
the nearest plumbing, the nearest freeway. At night the sky 
looks close enough for a man to be able to squeeze the stars 
through his fingers, but that is pure deception; Laguna Di¬ 
ablo is closer to hell than it is to heaven. 

One moonless - night last June a group of off-road racers 
were hunched around a campfire swapping off-road-racer 
lies: bench racing, they call it. The next morning they would 
disband atdawn to explore stretches of the 415-mile course 
for the Baja International Off-Road Race. As their jaws 
and brains tired, the conversation tapered to silence. One 
of the racers had just begun to think about making the ef¬ 
fort necessary to snap the fire’s spell, to get up and shake 
the rattlesnakes out of his sleeping bag and crawl in. when 
two yellow lights appeared on the horizon four or five miles 
away on the parched lake bed. The lights were small, but 
they grew rapidly, and soon a swirling, humming cloud of 


dust was illuminated by them. At first the spectral cloud 
seemed to be heading away from the campers, across the 
lake bed toward a mountain, but then it pivoted, like a guid¬ 
ed missile whose heat sensors had suddenly locked onto the 
campfire, and. at 100 mph. shot straight for the racers. 

“That’ll be Walker." they said in unison. Some of them 
didn't even blink away the glaze the fire had baked on 
their eyes. 

The hum became a buzz, a grumble, then a roar: each 
light split, and now four lights crashed through the dust to re¬ 
veal an off-white Chevy Blazer. Just when it seemed as if 
the Blazer was going to stampede through the campsite, 
the lights bent away and the truck slid to a stop, driver’s 
door next to the fire. The lights flicked black; the hot en¬ 
gine creaked quiet; dust drifted down in the silence and set¬ 
tled over the campsite, on the men. A match was struck 
inside the Blazer to light a cigarette, and newborn shadows 
slipped around a felt cowboy hat. The face and body under 
the hat climbed out of the Blazer and stretched. Pearl shirt 
snaps glowed like polished mescal buttons, and a sterling sil¬ 
ver belt buckle reflected so sharply it seemed to be a tiny win¬ 
dow into the man’s belly, where a campfire was burning. 
His filigreed blue cowboy boots had no cow dung on their 
pointy toes. 

The man took a sullen drag on his cigarette, tilted the 
gray Stetson off his forehead with the side of an index fin¬ 
ger and said with a sudden grin, "Damn. I need a tequila." 

Not many people know that Walker Evans is the son of a 
Seventh-Day Adventist missionary, but a whole lot believe 
he's the country’s best off-road racer. Just as many people 
think Parnelli Jones. Evans’ teammate and owner of Evans’ 
racer, is better, but Parnelli isn’t always one of them. When 
he’s pressed—and when he’s in a good mood—he’ll admit 
that fastest, which he is. isn’t always best. 

Says Jones of Evans. "One time I was following Walker 
on a trail and there was this cliff over on one side and a 
bank on the other, and we come sliding around this corner 
sideways and there was this Jeep in the middle of the road. 
I figured Walker was history. But he just kept sliding until 
he was almost in the Jeep's grille and at the last minute just 
whipped his truck straight ahead and put it right between 
the Jeep and the edge of the cliff. He was so close that the 
door handles clicked as he went by. I'll never know how he 
didn’t hit that thing. I know the first thing I would’ve done: 
I would’ve driven right over the cliff. 

“The only off-road racer I would ever codrive with is 
Walker.” 

Evans has always used a codriver, because ever since he 
began off-road racing in 1969 he has driven two-seat pick¬ 
up trucks, as opposed to single-seat buggies. But in his case, 
codriver is a misnomer. A more precise definition would be 
passenger, or possibly even captive audience, because Ev- 
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ans' codriver is about as functional as a Raggedy Ann doll. 
With most off-road racers, a codriver on occasion can make 
himself useful by watchingthe gauges, honking the horn, op¬ 
erating the windshield wipers, cleaning the driver’s sun¬ 
glasses. keeping an eye out for shortcuts or pushing the 
vehicle when it gets stuck. Occasionally he can be invalu¬ 
able as a mechanic, or as an alter ego who paces the driver 
and snaps him out of traps and mental errors; such was the 
function of the most renowned codriver. Bill Stroppe. who 
used to sit next to Parnelli in the “Big Oly" Bronco (which 
Stroppe got in shape) and shout, “Slow dowit, you stupid 
son of a bitch!”—an encouragement Jones needed to keep 
the Bronco off its roof. Most people figured Stroppe was 
plumb out of his mind. The act of riding with Jones seemed 
evidence enough; but calling him names and telling him to 


rubber blocks so the cab doesn’t vibrate but floats. 

Sometimes the whole truck floats, like three or four feet 
in the air at 70 mph. over a jump. The landing on the 14 
shock absorbers and four obese tires is so soft the earth 
feels like an innerspring mattress, as if the truck is touching 
ground in slow motion- Over smoother terrain, say a dry 
lake bed or dirt road, the truck can reach its top speed of 
138 mph. 

Evans tools along over that sort of terrain at those speeds 
driving with one hand. His left hand grips the steering wheel 
and his right hand a Salem, wedged between the knuckles 
of his index finger and middle finger. If there are sharp 
curves on the trail he may use both hands, the Salem 
squeezed between his teeth until the fibers from the filter 
start to squirt onto his tongue. If the trail is bumpy, he’ll 



slow down ... well, any man fool enough to do such a 
thing has to have had a few screws vibrate loose from all 
that bouncing. 

They don’t say that about Evans’ codriver. Evans doesn’t 
really need anyone to remind him the truck works better 
belly down, so his codriver is along mostly for company. 
There is a waiting list of volunteers to codrive, not so 
much for Evans’ company as to get a ride in that big 
bright yellow truck Evans drives: a 350-cu.-in., 370-hp 
Chevrolet Silverado shortbed stepside pickup, more pow¬ 
erful, more comfortable and a whole lot more spectacular— 
although no quicker—than a good buggy. The truck is the 
brainchild of Dick Russell, foreman and factotum of the off¬ 
road-racing shop at Parnelli Jones Enterprises. It is a full 
ton lighter than a showroom Silverado, and about 10 
times as expensive. Underneath the body, much of which 
is fiber glass, Russell built a tubular roll cage on the same 
principle as a suspension bridge. The cage is mounted on 


spit the cigarette out the window and let his right hand flap 
around at ear level as he bounces up and down like a bas¬ 
ketball on a fast break. He looks like a crash-helmeted cow¬ 
boy riding a bucking bronco with bucket seats. 

Evans speaks as if he had spent his childhood watching 
old Henry Fonda cowboy movies and the drawl had rolled 
right off - the screen onto his tongue. 

“I’ve always liked heavy equipment: caterpillars, bull¬ 
dozers, earth movers and such. Really enjoyed them, watch¬ 
ing them work, driving those big things. Got out of high 
school and went to work for a construction company, 
worked my way up to superintendent from the bottom—I 
mean the very bottom, a parts gofer.” 

Today, at 37. Evans is a general contractor in Riverside. 
Calif., building bridges and highways. He has entered 14 
Baja races, finished 12 times and won the truck class all but 
once. He has earned his reputation for being able to drive a 
truck through Baja at breakneck speeds and bring it home 
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alive. Rare intuition enables him to avoid the rocks and 
ruts on the trail that shake nerve endings like a dog wor¬ 
rying a dirty sock and snap axles like Bruce Lee chopping 
down Christmas trees. Evans seems to make the truck glide 
... not around boulders, not over them, but somehow 
through them, as if it weren’t the truck dodging rocks, but 
rocks dodging the truck. He doesn't jerk the steering wheel 
between obstacles, but moves it as if it all had been planned 
for miles, every move practiced, every twist programmed. 
In a sport where crashes are inevitable. Evans has crashed 
once, and there were extenuating circumstances: it was not 
a race but a practice run. at night, four men in the cab of 
one pickup truck, a bottle of tequila, things like that. The 
truck is still down at the bottom of the canyon. 

The average practice run isn’t made at night with four 
men and a bottle of tequila. In fact, it isn’t even called a prac¬ 
tice run, but a pre-run. Pre-running is an important part of 
preparing for a Baja race. The way for one racer to get an 
edge on another is to find a faster route than the official, 
marked route, if only by cutting a corner. This is not con¬ 
sidered cheating by the competitors, who view discovering 
shortcuts as part of the challenge of reading the terrain. 

Evans had driven the entire 415 miles three times before 
the start of the 1976 Baja International. He pre-ran with 
Jones, each in an air-conditioned Blazer prepared by Dick 
Russell and supplied by General Motors, which, although 
not officially racing, backs the Vel’s Parnelli Jones off-road 
team. Said one GM representative at Baja, with a grin that 
tacitly conceded he was about to speak in euphemismese. 
"We’re not racing down here, we’re, uh. product testing.” 
About the same way Cale Yarborough product-tests in a 
NASCAR Chevelle. 

Almost everyone pre-runs. One afternoon Evans and 
Jones were reconnoitering a shortcut on fool, and they heard 
an engine droning across the desert. "Here comes a bug¬ 
gy!" said Jones excitedly, jumping like a little boy caught 
smoking behind the barn, and whispering despite the fact 
that the buggy was at least half a mile away. "Quick, let’s 
get out of here.” 

Evans and Jones knew and accepted the fact that they 
would be shadowed on this pre-run by at least one truck, 
which would be carrying a film crew from Pacific Produc¬ 
tions. who were making a sequel to On Any Sunday. Pa¬ 
cific’s motorcycle success, to be tilled, succinctly. Dirt. Jones 
is an investor in the film. 

For the sake of show biz. this pre-run took place less 
around the racecourse than around the campfire, where 
Dick Russell, the demon truck builder, became a veritable 
James Beard of the bush. When he wasn’t twisting a wrench, 
he was spinning an eggbeater; when he wasn’t fixing a bro¬ 
ken fuel pump, he was baking biscuits over the campfire. 
He operated out of a one-ton van. which, before the days 
of air-conditioned Blazers, had been a pre-run vehicle, and 
had racked up half its quarter-million miles off the road. It 
was a modern-day chuck wagon, chock full of cast-iron skil¬ 
lets the size of manhole covers, ice chests as big as coffins, 
channel locks and coffeepots, ratchets and rolling pins and 
gaskets and Glad Bags. Russell ruled over the van with an 
irascibility no one took seriously—a mechanized Gabby 


Hayes. For three days he cooked for 18 to 20 people as no 
man has ever cooked in the middle of the desert before or 
may ever again. Said Russell in defense of his efforts, as if 
they needed any defense to those reaping the fruits (and veg¬ 
etables). “We might as well eat good; there’s nothing else 
to do down here.” 

All that good food and camaraderie will make pre-run¬ 
ning look romantic in the movie, but Evans got to the es¬ 
sence of a real pre-run when, after polishing off a por¬ 
terhouse steak and sucking on a toothpick he drew from a 
plastic container in his shirt pocket, he said. "Usually it’s a 
bag of Fritos and a warm six-pack." 

This year’s International drew a record 387 entries and paid 
SI02.000, including contingency money. It covered a snak¬ 
ing path down and across Baja to the fishing village of San 
Felipe on the east coast and back to Ensenada again, all but 
40 miles off the road. Little of it was smooth; some sections 
had been chopped through the cacti with machetes. "None 
of those long, sleepy, lackadaisy roads where you can sit 
back and take it easy." said Evans. “I’ve seen rougher, but 
this course is one rough Josd." 

The race began at the crack of dawn on June 11. The 
motorcycles left the starting line at 6 a.m.. and the four- 
wheeled vehicles began at 8. individually and at 30-sccond 
intervals. Evans idled onto the wooden starting ramp under 
the Carta Blanca beer banner at 8:27; he carefully removed 
his black felt Stetson with both hands, dusted it off with a 
few solid whacks against the steering wheel and handed it 
out the window to his wife Dolline. “Be back before din¬ 
ner." he said to her. And he was off. 

He mashed the accelerator to the floor and the truck 
turned the starling ramp into a ski jump. Lining the banks 
of the course, which began in a dry stream bed meandering 
out of Ensenada. Mexicans cheered and shouted at Evans’ 
truck as it roared and slid and skipped past them, leaping 
hummocks that kids had built in the dirt the night before 
the race. One kid, playing El Cordobes in the stream bed. 
flapped a red shirt at Evans: “Aha! El Trucko!" The co¬ 
driver. not having much else to do. waved at the spectators 
through the nylon net stretched across his window and 
shouted "Ote" at the kid. 

Evans was already into a rhythm, working the gas and 
brake pedals as if he were at the controls of a helicopter. 
His shoulders were loose, his jaw slack, his eyes unblinking 
in concentration. He was driving at about 80% of his ca¬ 
pability; Evans is good because he’s smart: he knew it would 
be foolish to charge at the start of a 10-hour race, espe¬ 
cially when the dust was at its worst. But even at this long¬ 
distance pace. Evans and his codriver began passing ve¬ 
hicles: within the first 10 miles they had seen two broken 
buggies and had begun to pick off some of the 52 buggies 
that had started before them. 

Fastest man to the first checkpoint. 35 miles from the 
start, was Jones, driving his infamous Funny-Blazer, which 
is about as much Blazer as banana bread. Jones beat Ivan 
Stewart (who would turn his single-seater Funco over to 
Bobby Ferro at the halfway point) by nearly three minutes 
and Evans by almost five. But Jones should have had Stroppe 
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along lo yell at him. A few miles after 
the checkpoint he hit a knee-high boul¬ 
der that had been obscured by dust; after 
splitting the rock, the Blazer skidded for 
100 feel—minus its right front wheel— 
and stopped against a fallen tree. 

By the time Evans reached the scene. 
Jones had already changed from his hel¬ 
met to his jaunty denim cap. but he 
wasn't in a jaunty mood. He had worn a 
circle in the brush, where he had been 
stamping around and swearing at the 
Blazer. As Evans drove slowly by, Jones 
shouted. "Tell Russell I ran into a rock 
and broke the right front ball joints!” 
which was like Custer saying he ran 
into a few Indians and they spoiled his 
afternoon. 

“P.J. is always telling me. 'Don’t do 
as 1 do, do what you normally do and fin¬ 
ish the race, so at least somebody makes 
the team look good.’ ” Evans said to the 
codriver. “If only he could slow himself 
down. ...” Then Evans’ mind quickly 


shifted gears from Jones to his own race. 

Evans had averaged 54.97 mph on the 
first leg, but now the course got slower 
and twistier as it climbed to 5.500 feet 
and wound between pine trees, a few of 
which had traded pieces of bark for bits 
of buggy paint. At the first stop Evans in¬ 
formed Russell of Jones’ broken ball 
joints while gas was dumped into the 
truck's 56-gallon tanks. Danny Shields, 
Evans’ chief mechanic, climbed on the 
truck’s fiber-glass hood and snapped off 
the codriver’s windshield wiper; the wip¬ 
ers, flapping steadily to scrape off dust, 
had been tripping on one another from 
the start, and had finally wrapped around 
each other like skinny lovers. About a 
minute later Evans and the codriver were 
moving again, the first problem cured— 
the remaining wiper was wiping away 
more smoothly, although more lonely. 

“Alllre/httt!” shouted Evans as they 
churned away from the pit stop. Mean¬ 
while. Dennis Fuji, the engine builder of 


the crew, was sent out in search of Jones. 
After driving around the bush, he finally 
found the broken Blazer. By this time 
Jones had hitched a ride back to Ense¬ 
nada, and Fuji sat down beside the bro¬ 
ken machine with a book to wait for a 
trailer to come and haul it away. But he 
didn’t get lonely sitting and waiting. He 
had some visitors. 

Fuji had been there an hour when six 
gorillas drove up in a pickup truck. 
Drunk, and with four-day stubbles, they 
looked like regular bandidos. 

The biggest bandido got out of the 
truck and walked over to Fuji. 

"Hey, you alone, amigo?" he asked. 

“My friends will be here any minute." 
Fuji lied. 

“You got a gun?” 

Fuji decided not to stretch his luck. 
He shook his head from side to side. 

“It’s not safe for a gringo to be out 
here alone, you know. People try to 
steal things.” 


We will sell no wine before 
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The bandido’s eyes gleamed as bright¬ 
ly qs his silver incisor. "You want to sell 
your wheels?" 

"No sale." said Fuji. 

“My friends, those five big men over 
there, they really like your wheels.'' said 
the bandido cheerfully. 

"No sale." said the ever faithful Fuji 
firmly. 

One of the bandido’s big friends 
walked over to him and, with his back 
to Fuji and his arm around the bandido. 
gestured with his thumb at his hip to the 
side of the Blazer, where it said PARNEL- 
li JONES. After Zapata. Parnelli Jones is 
the biggest name in Baja. 

The bandido turned around. “My 
friends say they won’t buy your wheels 
if you give them a fender that says Par¬ 
nelli on it,” he said to Fuji. 

Jones’ right front fender lay cracked 
beside the car. 

“It’s a deal," said Fuji, and six smil¬ 
ing gorillas rode off in a rusting and rat¬ 


tling old truck that would soon have a 
new white Blazer fender chicken-wired 
to it. and one Hawaiian-Japanese gringo 
collapsed into a bucket seal, overcome 
by a rush of relief. 

"Uh-oh, we’re in trouble now." said Ev¬ 
ans. over the whrrssnng of wheels spin¬ 
ning in the sand. He had swerved in order 
to dodge some overhanging branches that 
could have cracked the windshield, and 
had run off the road, nudged a tree and 
gotten stuck. Evans and the codriver un¬ 
fastened their shoulder harnesses and 
crawled out of the windows. While Ev¬ 
ans dug furiously around the rear wheels 
with a tiny Army-surplus shovel, the co¬ 
driver gathered brush and packed it 
under the wheels. Evans blasted out of 
the hole while the codriver stood on the 
rear bumper, and sped away as the co- 
driver climbed from the bumper to the 
bed and into the cab. feeling like Roy 
Rogers leaping off Trigger and scram¬ 


bling from the caboose to the locomo¬ 
tive to rescue a runaway passenger train. 
"Go!" he shouted as he dived into his 
bucket seat headfirst, his legs still dan¬ 
gling out the window. Evans gave him a 
curious glance. The codriver felt silly 
when he got rightside up and realized 
they had already been going. 

Half an hour later Evans suddenly 
shouted "Whoops!" as he pumped the 
brakes. "No reason!" he shouted to him¬ 
self. “I'll be damned!" he shouted cryp¬ 
tically. Then he finally got to the point. 
"No brakes!" he shouted. 

“None?" asked the codriver. 

“Well, a little." replied Evans. "I 
think we’ve got a broken line. All l got 
is front brakes. There’s definitely a prob¬ 
lem. but whatever’s wrong, it ain’t noth¬ 
in’ we’ve done." 

"Can you get this thing to the next 
stop at El Chinero?" 

“Oh yeah, we’ll get to El Chinero all 
right. Danny can fix the brakes there.” 

continued 
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(The crews stayed one step ahead of 
the racers by traveling between the pit 
stops via the highway, which was pos¬ 
sible because the course conveniently 
snaked back and forth across the pave¬ 
ment in miles-longarcs.) 

The pickup began dropping out of the 
pines into a valley, along a steep, nar¬ 
row. downhill trail of jagged rocks, some 
as big as breadboxes. As the truck stum¬ 
bled on fading front brakes to the bot¬ 
tom. the codriver looked over, saw Evans 
driving left-handed and wondered why 
he didn't stop flapping his free right hand 
and cover his eyes with it. 

In the valley the trail smoothed and 
spread into a small dry lake bed. where 
the truck accelerated to about 120 mph. 
Suddenly Evans pressed the brake pedal 
down hard. Metal clanked against metal 
as the pedal hit the floorboard. The truck 
slowed to about 80 mph. The codriver 
looked at Evans; Evans shrugged. 

They approached two buggies in the 
lake bed. Just as one buggy pulled out to 
pass the other. Evans squirted between 
them and passed them both, laughing. 
“Ha! No brakes, and I still passed them!" 

“You didn’t pass them with the brakes, 
you passed them with the gas!" shouted 
the codriver over the roar, 

“Yeah, boy." said Evans, still laugh¬ 
ing. "The gas!" 

When the lake bed ran out. Evans an¬ 
nounced. “There's a shortcut up ahead 
in a sand wash.” But he headed into 
the wrong wash—they all look alike any¬ 
how. thought the codriver, who had been 
of no help in spotting the shortcut: seen 
one sand wash you seen them all—and 
they were being led away from the 
course. Off-road racers would rather get 
out and push than backtrack, so Evans 
slowly cut across the middle of the des¬ 
ert. dodging boulders and cacti and sand 
traps at 10 mph. not knowing exactly 
where the course was but hoping to 
meet it at the pass. When they finally dis¬ 
covered the trail again. Evans began at¬ 
tacking the road; he was mad at himself 
for missing the shortcut and was driv¬ 
ing improvidently. 

“Hey! Don’t get carried away!" ad¬ 
monished the codriver. "Forget the 
mistake!” 

That reminder was all it took. Evans 
replied. “O.K..” irritably, then paused, 
thought about it and nodded his head in 
agreement. A minute later he was back 
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into his rhythm. "Alllre/httt!” he yelled. 

Before the truck had even staggered 
to a stop at El Chinero. Evans shouted 
out the window to Shields, ready with a 
gas can, “No brakes!" 

“No brakes!" shouted the codriver out 
the other window to Russell. 

"No brakes?" asked Shields in one 
window. Russell in the other. 

“No brakes!" replied both Evans and 
the codriver out opposite windows. 

Shields and Russell looked at each oth¬ 
er. “No brakes? No brakes!" and with 
that they dived under the truck as it was 
being gassed and the rear tires were be¬ 
ing changed. Quickly they found the 
problem: a rock had struck the rear cal¬ 
iper and broken the brake line. 

"Can’t fix it here." Shields said. "You 
got any brakes?" 

"Just enough to keep from killing our¬ 
selves or someone else," answered Evans. 
"We drove it in here like this, so I guess 
wc can go the rest of the way. Just fill it 
up with brake fluid. It’s leaking so fast 
that I’m losing my front brakes, too.” 

Another crew member was talking to 
the codriver. “You're 45 minutes behind 
the first car.” 

“What’s its number?" asked the 
codriver. 

“It’s 100.” 

"That's Ferro and Stewart," the co¬ 
driver told Evans. "If we’re 45 minutes 
behind them, that means they’ve gained 
about 17 minutes on us.” 

"I don’t care about that." snapped Ev¬ 
ans as they pulled away. "We’re just 
gonna keep driving like we're doing. As 
long as we’re leading our class, that’s all 
that matters." 

A bit about Evans’ class. In 1975 he 
obliterated the pickup truck class, and 
the other truckers pointed out that Ev¬ 
ans' Chevy was so modified that it wasn’t 
really a truck at all; it was a. well, they 
couldn’t say for sure what it was. but 
whatever it was. it wasn't a pickup truck, 
no matter what it looked like, and they 
shouldn't have to race against it. So in 
1976 the Chevy was reclassified as a 
"two-scat vehicle,” which was as close 
as officials could come to defining the 
truck. There were 38 other two-seaters 
competing in last June’s race. 

From El Chinero the course followed 
the highway for 36.7 miles to San Fe¬ 
lipe, where it left the pavement and began 
winding north and west to Ensenada 
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again. San Felipe was halfway: Evans had 
been driving nearly five hours and had 
covered 233 miles. The next 60 miles 
were the fastest of the course, and Evans 
drove them as if he were intent on mak¬ 
ing up the 17 minutes on Ferro, despite 
what he had said. The road was smooth, 
silly and relatively wide, and Evans han¬ 
dled the truck as if it were the son of a 
sprint car father and a trail bike mother. 
He kept his foot away from the brakes 
and slowed for the wide turns by pitch¬ 
ing the truck sideways to scrub off speed; 
it wallowed and bucked in the sand like 
a powerboat making a sharp turn: even 
the sand spraying against the truck’s un¬ 
dercarriage sounded like water splashing 
on a boat's hull. The sharper turns had 
sandy berms rimming them, and Evans 
steered the truck head-on toward each 
berm, flicked the steering wheel at the 
last minute and bounced the outside rear 
tire against the sandy cushion to keep 
the truck on the road. 

They crossed Laguna Diablo. There, 
less than a mile from where they had 
camped 10 days earlier, was a funnel 
cloud of dust, a skinny, sinister twister 
reaching a good 100 feel into the sky. 
snaking along the course toward them. 
Evans blinked. The codriver gulped. He 
thought. “There’s a hole the size of a 
Chevy pickup truck inside that twister, 
and we’re_” 

Whoosh. An invisible jet plane seemed 
to pass two feet over them. Evans had 
kept his foot to the floor and the steer¬ 
ing wheel dead ahead: they had crashed 
through the twister at 135 mph like a 
Greyhound bus hurtling through a wall 
of wicker baskets. The truck hadn’t so 
much as weaved two inches off course. 
Evans and the codriver just looked at 
each other. 

Because this leg was near San Felipe 
and accessible, there was an audience for 
much of it: scattered groups of specta¬ 
tors who grinned and raised their fists or 
simply stood agape at the sight of a big 
yellow pickup truck sliding through 
sweeping turns at 80 mph. leading a 
roostcrtail of sand. Some, convinced Ev¬ 
ans was completely out of control when 
they saw him coming at them sideways, 
dived behind the nearest cactus. The co- 
driver would flash the peace sign. 

Things were going so smoothly Evans 
smugly remarked to the codriver, "I bet 
five bucks we could stop and go for a 








swim, get back in and go home to En¬ 
senada and still win the two-seater class." 
No sooner had he gotten that thought 
out of his mouth than he overshot a turn, 
fortunately at a spot where they could 
get back on the course without losing 
more than a few seconds. 

"Keep your mind on drivin’ and off 
swimmin’,” said the codriver. "The next 
time you run off the road we may not be 
so lucky." 

"Run off the road?" replied an un¬ 
daunted Evans. "How can you run off 
the road in an off-road race?" 

The road into the fifth checkpoint, an 
oasis high in the mountains where an en¬ 
terprising Mexican had built a small re¬ 
sort called Mike's Sky Rancho, was nar¬ 
row, and many of the turns were blind, 
bordered on the outside by steep slopes 
and. in some places, sheer cliffs. Real¬ 
izing how serious, even dangerous, the 
lack of brakes had become, Evans took 
no chances; he drove cautiously and con¬ 
servatively, and required two hours and 
23 minutes to cover about 38 miles. Still, 
he misjudged one turn—a sharp left¬ 
hander on the blind side of a crest—and 
the truck fell over a bank. For a few min¬ 
utes he and the codriver feared they 
might not be able to drive the truck back 
up to the road, but Evans eventually spot¬ 
ted a trail that allowed them to escape. 

"We'll never know how close that 
was." Evans said in relief as they bounced 
back on the road. 

They had been racing nearly nine 
hours. An engine flywheel dust cover had 
vibrated loose—harmless enough, but the 
truck sounded as if it had picked up a 
hitchhiking platoon of little men with 
rakes who were busily scraping leaves 
across the bottom of the engine block, 
and whistling while they worked. As if 
to divert his attention from the yardwork 
taking place under the hood. Evans 
reached into the pocket of his fireproof 
suit for another cigarette. 

Evans spotted two Mexican boys at 
the side of the road, grinning and wav¬ 
ing their arms like hustlers flagging tour¬ 
ists into a Tijuana strip show. Evans 
slowed nearly to a stop, smiled out his 
window and said, “No way, boys.” Then 
he rolled through a huge, hidden rut that 
at 60 mph could have taken the ball joints 
to the same junkyard as Parnelli’s. 

A few miles farther on, a spectator 
raised three fingers as they sped past. 


"Did you see that?" asked Evans. 
"That must mean we’re the third car 
through. Hot damn? Only two ahead 
of us." 

There were only two. Evans had 
passed 50 buggies, and even a few bikes, 
despite the bikes’ two-hour head start. 

On the final long leg. a 58.15-mile 
jaunt between the tiny villages of El Ro¬ 
deo and Ojos Negros, the number of 
spectators grew as the truck got closer 
and closer to Ensenada. Most of the 
American spectators were involved in 
the race in some way, so they knew who 
Evans was, and, from his position, knew 
he must have been chasing Ferro all day. 
But they didn’t know that he had driven 
most of the race with practically no 
brakes. 

There was one small group in partic¬ 
ular that Evans wished had known about 
the brakes. Then maybe they would have 
understood that the contretemps with the 
barbed-wire fence wasn’t his fault, Not 
too much, anyhow. 

About 20 spectators were standing 
around a 110-dcgrec left-hander at the 
end of a roller-coaster dirt road, and Ev¬ 
ans came storming down the road at 100 
mph, the truck sailing high enough over 
the undulations for the spectators to see 
the horizon under its belly. Evans wait¬ 
ed until the last instant to back off—he 
had practiced this turn during a pre-run. 
had it down pat and wanted to make it 
good—and then ... waited a split sec¬ 
ond longer. The codriver saw it coming. 
So did Evans. The truck slid toward the 
fence, its two front wheels locked and 
plowing furrows in the soft dirt. Evans 
cranked the steering wheel hard to the 
left so the truck wouldn’t smash straight 
through the fence. It didn't; it smashed 
along the fence. The truck became en¬ 
tangled in barbed wire like a fork in spa¬ 
ghetti; fcnccposts fell like saplings tripped 
over by a klutzy giant. One hundred and 
sixty feet of spaghetti tangled and 10 sap¬ 
lings fell—the crowd, whooping like 
fieldhands at a hootchy-kootch show, had 
measured and counted. 

After managing a chagrined "Sorry, 
folks" out the window—as much as the 
crowd loved it. he should have stopped, 
gotten out and taken a bow—Evans 
bounced back on the road and acceler¬ 
ated from the scene. The right front fend¬ 
er blew away; the hood flapped up and 
down. “Terrific.” he muttered. 

continued 
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are 
lowest 
in tar! 

Actually 65°/o lower 
tar than the two 
best-selling 
filter Kings! 



“LUCKY 100's "tar" 5 mg., nicotine 0 5mg 

Brand M "tar" 17 mg., nicotine 1 Omg 

Brand W "tar" 18 mg . nicotine 1 2mg 

*01 all brands, lowest "tar" 1 mg , nicotine 01 mg 

*Av per cigarette by FTC method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


5 mg. "tar". 0.5 mg. nicotine; 
av per cigarette by FTC method 










“What'll it be?" 


No other 

formula lubricates, 
penetrates, cleans, 
stops rust and 
starts wet engines 
like this! 




A Good Save 


In fact, the Sports Illustrated Library Cases, 
pictured above, are the best way to save and 
protect your copies of Sports Illustrated. 
They're custom-designed for the magazine. 
Rugged. Handsome. Hold 26 issues. A per¬ 
fect way to combat clutter and conserve 
space. Color: Navy blue with silver Sports 
illustrated emblem. Prices: $4.25 each; 3 lor 
$12: 6 for $22. To order, just fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


I— 


—I 


To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. 

P.O.Box 5120. Depl. SI 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19141 

Please send me_Sports Illustrated Library 

Cases Prices $4.25 each. 3 tor $12. 6 lor $22 My 
check (or money order) is enclosed. 

Name 




City State Zip 


L 


Allow three weeks lor delivery- 
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Cioad of Dost continued 


The codriver heard the barbed wire 
dragging behind the truck and the 
fenceposts clanking at the wire’s end, like 
a honeymoon car with tin cans tied to 
its bumper. 

“Looks like we’re taking back a sou¬ 
venir.” he said. “Maybe we should stop 
and put a just married sign on the 
tailgate.” 

"All right, that’s enough." replied Ev¬ 
ans. He didn’t like the idea. 

And so they brought to the finish line 
half a bale of barbed wire wrapped 
around the axles, an engine powered by 
a multiplying army of midget gardeners, 
a hood that kept trying to stand up and 
jump overboard and a left front fender 
looking over its shoulder and wondering 
where its partner was. They were greet¬ 
ed in Ensenada as if they had liberated 
Mexico, by a crowd that included the 
Dirt film crew and Dolline Evans, who 
carried a fresh cowboy hat for her hus¬ 
band—powder blue. Later that night he 
would change into his dinner hat—choc¬ 
olate brown. 

They had finished third overall, and 
first in the two-seater class. 17 minutes 
ahead of Tim Crabtree and Earl Stahl. 
The first two single-seat buggies, the Fer- 
ro-Stewart team and John Johnson, had 
been faster by 28 and 20 minutes respec¬ 
tively. They had started first and second 
and neither had seen another buggy along 
the way. which meant no dust. Also, their 
brakes worked (although Ferro had driv¬ 
en most of his half without second gear). 
In Baja, they will be talking about the 
year Walker Evans won his class with 
no brakes for a long, long time—maybe 
even as long as they’ve been talking about 
the year he won his class with a steering 
wheel that was connected more to his 
hands than anything else. 

The codriver was slow to climb out of 
the truck. When he did make his way 
out the window, someone remarked as 
to how he was sort of walking funny, 
hunched over and all. and trying to touch 
his shoulder blades with his ears—or was 
he trying to separate his shoulder blades 
from his ears? 

“How did you like the ride?" asked 
a lady. 

That was a tough question to answer 
at the finish line. But the codriver tried. 
“Well, put it this way." he said. “I learned 
at least one thing. Never ride in a pick¬ 
up truck with a cowboy." 

NO 


END 































Capt. H. C. Atwood, Jr., U. S. Navy Q46 

NAVY OPPORTUNITY INFORMATION CENTER 
P O. Box 2000, Pelham Manor. N.Y. 10803 


information on Navy opportunities. (G) 


(Please Print) 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


BIRTH DATE. 


Last Grade Completed 


PHONE 


(Area Code) 


If you’re just looking for a job, you can probably take your pick of 
thousands. But if you’re also looking for adventure, the field 
suddenly narrows. To the Navy. 

In the Navy, a job means more than a good paycheck. It means 
the opportunity to see places like Italy, Spain, Morocco, Hong Kong, 
the Philippines and Hawaii. It means working on some of the most 
advanced technical equipment devised by man. It means doing a 
job that really counts, with guys who count on you to do it. 

The Navy has more than sixty career fields we can train you in. 
We’ll help you continue your education, and you’ll earn thirty vaca¬ 
tion days with pay, a year. Your Navy recruiter can tell you more. 
Speak to him or call toll free 800-841-8000. (In Georgia, 800-342-5855.) 

Navy. It’s not just a job, it’s an adventure. 
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by EDWARD F. MURPHY 


FOOTBALL FORMATION IN WHICH BOBBY 
LAYNE, T. S. ELIOT BOTH CALL SIGNALS 


Observations apropos or the 
opening of the gridiron season: 


"Football is nothyng but bestely fury and 
extreme violence, whereof procedeth 
hurte. and consequently rancour and 
malice do remayne with thym that be 
wounded, wherefore it is to be put in per- 
petuall silence." —Sir Thomas Elyoi 

"It's pretty hard to describe how that 
feels, throwing a pass and seeing a man 
catch it and seeing him in the end zone 
and seeing the referee throw his arms up 
in the air. signaling a touchdown, sig¬ 
naling that you've done just what you 
set out to do. It's an incredible feeling. 
It’s like your whole body is bursting with 
happiness. 

“I guess there's only one thing in the 
world that compares with it." 

—Joe Namath 

"To watch a football game is to be in pro¬ 
longed neurotic doubt as to what you're 
seeing. It's more like an emergency hap¬ 
pening at a distance than a game. I don't 
wonder the spectators take to drink." 

—Jacques Barzen 

"A good coach needs a patient wife, a 
loyal dog and a great quarterback, but 
not necessarily in that order.” 

—Bid Grant 

"When a person looks at a game of foot¬ 
ball. he tends to sec a reflection of his 
own life. If it’s mainly violence and get¬ 
ting ahead and winning at all costs, he'll 
tend to see that in the game. Or if life is 
mainly statistics and numbers and mea¬ 
surements. he’ll tend to see that.... Peo¬ 
ple look at the game and project their 
own reality onto it." —John Brodie 

"I won't mention the name of this par¬ 
ticular team we were playing, but at half¬ 
time we came in. pulled off our socks 
and began putting iodine on the teeth 
marks in our legs. Coach Bob Zuppke 

continued 



















International Telephone and Telegraph Corpora!*::-.. 320 Park Avenue. New Ycrk. N Y . 


Julie Gillespies school is taking the chill 
out of her afternoon. 


They gave Julie and her classmates a good, 
nourishing hot lunch. Something they couldn't do a 
year or so ago 

Until now they couldn't afford it Julie's school 
district hadn't a penny to spare (What school district 
does these days 7 *) 

That’s where Mortons, the frozen food people 
of ITT, helped out. With a lunch program perfect 
for schools like Julies. 

The lunches are U S Department of Agriculture 
approved "Type A” lunches — tasty and wholesome. 


There's enough variety to serve a different hot 
lunch every day of the month 

No elaborate kitchen to install —just compact 
minikitchens that fit almost anywhere Even in a closet. 

And the cost of Morton's program is well within 
most school budgets. 

All of which leaves Julie — and her school — 
with a nice, warm feeling inside. 

The best ideas are the "Tl | ll I I 
ideas that help people.—1— —1— 



AS I SEE IT continued 


lake this man to court. 


said, ‘1*11 tell you one thing: if we ever 
play this team again, it'll be on a Fri¬ 
day.'” —Red Grange 



up in 


experi- 
rewarding. 


CHICAGO CITY CENTRE 

A great place to resort to. 

300 East Ohio. Chicago, III. 60611 
312-787-6100 

Void where prohibited by law 


Max Davidson, the 63- 
year-old tennis pro at our 
sports center is offering 
you this challenge. 

Stay at our new Chicago 
City Centre hotel. Beat 
him at a set of tennis. And 
win a night’s free 
plus the court 
match. 


THEYLETYOUTAKEA 
BREAK WITHOUT 
BREAKING UP THE GAME. 



If there's one universal rule of sixirts. 
it s that your stomach will always start 
rumbling on the eleventh tee ()r in the 
on-deck circle ()r whenever you are that 
a concession stand isn t 
So maylx* you should make a rule of 
your own. Slim dim* the all-meat snack. 

Your grocer has Slim d im in mild, 
spicy, pizza, bacon, and salami. 

And it’s so easy to carry, you may 
forget you've got it. Until your 
stomach reminds you. 

Take it along for tennis, racing. 
lk\ll games, or any time you're 
likely to get hungry 

dust to lie sure your stomach 
gives you a sporting chance. 

ALITTLELESSTHANAMEAL. 

A LITTLE MORE THAN A SNACK. 


"Football is a sensible game—but it is 
surrounded by crazy people." 

—Lot Little 

"If I can hit a man hard enough so he 
has to be carried off the field. I'll be glad 
to help him off." —Deacon Jones 

"I do know that if a boy wants to play 
football and for any reason you keep him 
from it. you will probably find that his 
character—or his temper, at least—will 
not improve.” —Eleanor Roosts tit 

“Pro football is like nuclear warfare. 
There are no winners, only survivors." 

—Frank Gilford 

“Tackling is more natural than blocking. 
If a man is running down the street w ith 
everything you own. you won't let him 
get away. That's tackling." 

—Vince Lombardi 

“There is something in the swoop and 
shock of a hard tackle at the knees w hich 
stirs a racial memory and satisfies an an¬ 
cient desire." 

—Major Frank Cava vai oh 

"Football has become so complicated, 
the student w ill find it a recreation to go 
to classes.” —T. S. Eliot 

"I'm for the upperdog. I was for the un¬ 
derdog because 1 was one. Now 1 see 
the pressures that are on the upperdog 
... The average fan cannot appreciate 
the pressure and emotional peak you 
must reach each week to keep from get¬ 
ting knocked off your perch at the top.” 

—Bari St ark 

“Never tell 'em how many lettermen 
you've got coming back. Tell 'em how 
many you lost." —Ksi tl Rockne 

"When I’m traveling. I ask farm boys how 
to get to a certain place. If they point 
with their finger. I move on. If they pick 
up the plow and point with it. I stop and 
sell them on the University of Minne¬ 
sota." — GilDobie 

"It's a lot tougher to be a football coach 
than a President. You've got four years 
as a President, and they guard you. A 
continued 





WHILE OTHER CARS ARE BLOWING 
THEIR OWN HORNS, ROAD TEST MAGAZINE 
NAMED SUBARU "LINE OF THE YEAR’.’ 



2 Door Sedan 



DL Station 
Wagon 



•/ Wheel ~ 
Drive Wagon 


For the first time. Road Test has honored an 
entire line of cars. That line is Subaru. 

Here’s why: 

A PRICE THAT ISN’T HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 

The price of our 2 door sedan is $2899* Our 
other models are slightly higher but just as 
economical. 

Because theprice of every Subaru includes 
front wheel drive. The SEEC-T engine that won 
Road Test’s Fresh Air Award. And extras like power 
front disc brakes, radial tires and a lot more. 

CARS THAT CAN NURSE A DRINK. 

Our cars make a little go a long way. According 
to EPA test estimates, the manual transmission 
Subaru sedans delivered 39 highway and 29 city 
miles on a gallon of regular** 

IN ADDITION TO ECONOMY, WE OFFER VARIETY. 

Our line includes seven models. Many avail¬ 
able with either 4 speed, 5 speed or automatic trans¬ 
mission. And the only passenger car that's at home 
on the road and off the beaten 

paths: the 4 Wheel Drive Wagon. SUBARU 

THE ECONOMY CAR FOR TODAY’S ECONOMY. 


•Total POE- Mot inthiding dialer pn p, inland transportation and tan > Sum 
ssonrt pictured an it Ira oat opt nan 

~Your mileage may vary brdiwo of Ml u u\ mu drily, driving . i.ndllltml til. i 
and uhatviir optionaliquipmi nt yxmhav, California mih age fignns an 'Id h 











TraveLodge Motor Hotels in over 50 cities in the U S. and Canada. 
See your travel agent or call (800) 255 3050. 


AS I SEE IT continued 

coach doesn’t have anyone to protect him 
when things go wrong.” 

—Harry Truman 

“If lessons are learned in defeat, as they 
say. our team is really getting a great ed¬ 
ucation." —Murray Warmath 

"Fewer than three touchdowns is not 
enough, and more than five is rubbing it 
in." —Jock Sutherland 

"We brought up our rookies much dif¬ 
ferent than they do now. During train¬ 
ing camp, if we went to a tavern and a 
rookie came in—well, he just didn't dare 
come in. Rookies found their own 
joints." — Bobby Layne 

"A head coach is guided by this main ob¬ 
jective: dig. claw, wheedle, coax that fa¬ 
natical effort out of the players. You want 
them to play every Saturday as if they 
were planting the flag on Iwo Jima.” 

—Darrell Royal 

"We think Tarkenton uses audibles when 
we’re chasing him. Audibles like ‘Help.’ ’’ 
—Roger Brown 

“Gentlemen, you are about to play foot¬ 
ball for Yale against Harvard. Never in 
your lives will you do anything so im¬ 
portant." — T. A. D. Jones 

"When you do everything right and the 
ball is on target, you get what I think is 
the biggest thrill in football—you get to 
run with the ball." —Raymond Berry 

“To those who loved, as I did. the old- 
time football—the very thud of the ball, 
the scent of bruised grass, the mighty rush 
of a hundred men. the swift and cool de¬ 
fense—there is something insufficient in 
the presence of a whole university sit¬ 
ting and shivering in the chill wind 
around an arena where a few picked glad¬ 
iators push and wrestle." 

—Colonel Thomas Higginson 

“I was able to belt a lot of quarterbacks 
around. It was the only part of the game 
that Hiked." —Alex Karras 

"There's no such thing as a ‘brilliant’ 
quarterback. He just happens to be the 
player calling the signals. When he calls 
the right one. he’s a champ. When he 
calls the wrong one. he’s a chump.” 

—Otto Graham 








Decisions... decisions... Make your decision 


100 s 


PALL MAIL 

EXTRA MILU 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
It's lower in tar than 97% 
of all cigarettes sold. 
Made extra mild by 
the Air-Stream Filter. 


PALL MALL GOLD 100's 
The great taste ol fine 
Pall Mall tobaccos. 

Not too strong, not too light. 
Not too long.Tastes just right 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Pall Mall 100's.19 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. mcoiine av. per cigareue. FTC Repori Apr. 76 

Pall Mall Exira Mild... 7 mg, "lar". 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 









It takes a big airline to 
fly to more American cities 
than American. 



Cities Served 


ALLEGHENY 

77 

American Airlines , 

55 




Arc you surprised to discover this 
fact- Read on, and We surprised 
three times more. 

Allegheny flics over a million 
more passengers a year than 
1’an Am Allegheny flies more 


flights than TWA. And Allegheny 
flies one of the largest jet fleets in 
the world. 

We know this bigness is 
important. We also know it goes 
deeper than counting cities, or 
counting jet planes or the 1,1(X) 
flights a day Allegheny flies. 

Past these large numbers, the 
real measure of our bigness is how 
well we take care of you. 

See how courteous and pro¬ 
fessional Allegheny people arc— 
not only in the air, but on the 
ground. 



Relax in the comfortable seats 
in our all-one-class cabins. Know 
that your luggage is handled fast, 
and with care. And know too that 
while much is done quickly, we 
always try to be warm and personal 
as well. 

Come. Discover first-hand 
how well Allegheny meets the 
standards you set for a big airline. 

See your travel agent or call 
Allegheny. Welcome aboard! 


Did you know Allegheny was that big? 





$25,000 10 boost his 1976 earnings 10 


FOR THE REC ORD 

A roundup of the wook Aug. 31 -Sept. 4 


BOATING— JOEL HALPERN of Bronxvillc. N Y won 
the Marina Del Rcy (Calif.) Offshore Powerboat Clas¬ 
sic to clinch the national powerboat points champion¬ 
ship. Driving a 38-foot Cobra with twin 428-inch Mer- 
Cruiser engines. Halpem covered the 188-milc course 
in two hours. 27 minutes to finish five minutes ahead of 
Restaurateur Rocky Aoki. who is second in the season 
points standings with one race remaining. 

Skippering a Soling off the Rochester Yacht Club. 26- 
year-old ELLEN GERLOEF of Scabrook. Texas won 
the eighth and final race on Lake Ontario to break a lie 
with Julie Ratray and win the Adams Cup Regatta, 
which brings together regional women s champions 
from eight li.S. districts. 

JOHN BERTRAND of San Francisco won the world 
Laser-class sailing title in Kiel, West Germany Ber¬ 
trand wrapped up the championship after finishing five 
races with 13 points. 

BOWLING— E A R L A NTHON Y of f aeoma won the S« 1 
000 Waukegan till > Open, defeating Tom Wright tf 
Mtllbrac. Calif 279-194 Anthony rolled eight straight 
strikes cn route to his 25th career PBA win 

CYCLING— CORNELIA VAN OOSTEN HAGE of the 
Netherlands won the w omen s world road cycling cham¬ 
pionship at Ostuni. Italy, covering the 38.5-mile course 


PRO FOOTBALL— In the final week of exhibition games, 
Detroit handed Baltimore its fourth straight loss. 24-‘i 
Washington continued to sputter, losing 9-7 to the 
Chicago Bears: the Redskins were 2—t in preseason 
play Safety Steve Freeman recovered three fumbles 
for Buffalo, each leading to a touchdown as the Bills 
defeated Cleveland 28-10 Atlanta got scoring passes 
of 28 and 37 yards from Steve Bankowski to beat 
Green Bay 26-7 Jim Hart hit 16 of 24 passes for 303 
yards and two touchdowns as St Louis defeated Kan¬ 
sas City 31-14. Comcrback Monte Jackson blocked i 
punt and converted it into the game's only touchdown 
as Los Angeles beat San Francisco 10-3 to finish un¬ 
defeated in preseason play Miami also was unbeaten, 
downing New Oilcans 20-7 Dallas Fullback Scott 
Laidlaw scored two fourth-quarter TDs and a third in 
sudden death as the Cowboys beat Houston 26-20. 
Pittsburgh's offense netted 473 yards, while the de¬ 
fense yielded only 204 to the New York Jets in a 
41-6 Sleeler victory. A 102-yard kickoff return by 
Isaac Hagins was not enough as Tampa Bay lost to Cin¬ 
cinnati 24-13 for a I-5 prescason record. The other 
expansion team. Seattle, finished the exhibition season 


with the same record, losing to Oakland 45-28 Wide 
Receiver Charlie Joiner scored both Charger TDs as 
San Diego beat the New York Giants 14-13. 

GOLF- ROBERT W WILLITS. 58. of Kansas City won 
the 17th annual World Seniors championship in Col¬ 
orado Springs. Colo., defeating 66-year-old Richard Ste¬ 
venson of Borrego Springs. Calif., lour and three 

HARNESS RACING— SIEVE LOBELL. driven by Billy 
Haughlon. was the winner of the second (1:56%) and 
fourth (2:02%) heats of the 51st Hambleloman to take 
top money in the S263.S24 classic for 3-year-old trot¬ 
ters at Du Quoin, III. I page .’A 

HORSE RACING MITO WISE DANC ER 155.80), with 
J C. Wiley aboard, won the $566,042 All-American 
Derby for quarter horses at Ruidoso Downs. N. Mcx, 
The j-ycar-old colt covered the two furlongs in 21.56 
seconds for his ninth straight win. 

SWIMMING— WENDY BROOK from Ossctl in York¬ 
shire. England, a 20-year-old student- teacher, swam the 
English Channel in a record-breaking eight hours. 56 
minutes. Crossing from Dover to Gris Nc/. Brook bet¬ 
tered Tina BischofTs record set in August by seven 
minutes. 

In California. 21-year-old PENNY DEAN, who attends 
Pomona College, swam the Catalina Chnnnel from Ran¬ 
cho Palos Verdes to Santa Catalina Island in seven 
hours. 15 minutes, 55 seconds to break Lynne Cox' rec¬ 
ord by 92 minutes. 

The following day. 15-year-old JOHN Y ORK of Man¬ 
hattan Beach knocked 10 seconds off the men's record 
tor the Catalina Channel swim John, who stands 5' 3" 
and weighs 107 pounds, swam the 21-mile strait in eight 
hours. 49 minutes and 50 seconds. The old record hud 
been set by David Cox. Lynne's brother, in 1972. 

TENNIS— C ANADA upset the US. 2-1 in the Stevens 
Cup senior team tournamcnl in New York. Bob Be¬ 
dard of Canada beat Vic Scixas 2-6. 6-4. 6-4. and 
American Hugh Stewart defeated Lome Maine 7-5. 
6-1 Bedard and Maine defeated Scixas and Stewart in 
the deciding doubles match 7-5. 4-6. 7-6. It was the 
first time the C'.S, has lost the Stevens Cup since its in¬ 
ception in 1964. 

Second-seeded BJORN BORG of Sweden won the 
$125,000 United States Pro Championship for the third 
year in a row. defeating Harold Solomon 6-7. 6-4.6-1. 
6-2. at the longwood Cricket Club in Brookline. Macs. 


MILEPOSTS— CHARGED: Five Olympic weighllifters. 
by the International Olympic Committee's medical com¬ 
mission. with using illegal drugs al Montreal. The vi¬ 
olators arc gold medalists VALENTIN CHRISTOV 
(Bulgaria) and ZBIGNEW KACZMAREK (Poland),sil¬ 
ver medalist BlAGOI BLAGOEV (Bulgaria), and 
PHILLIPE GRIPPALDI (US.) and ARNE NORR- 
BACK (Sweden) The IOC is considering what action 
to take against the lifters. 

FIRED: By the Montreal Expos, first-year Manager 
KARL KUEHL. 38. The Expos, headed for their worst 
record since joining ihc National League in 1969. lead 
the majors with 85 losses (they've won 431. Kuehl's re¬ 
placement for i he remainder of the season is former 
San Francisco Giants Manager Charlie Fox. 

HIRED DARRELL JOHNSON. 49. as manager of the 
Seattle Mariners, one of ihe two American League ex¬ 
pansion clubs that begin play next season. Johnson was 
fired by Bosion in July, when the Red Sox were playing 
477 ball aflcr having come within one game of win¬ 
ning the l9?5World Series. 

HIRED: By ihc WHA Minnesota Fighting Saints. 
GLEN SONMOR. 47. as head coach. Sonmor will also 
serve as general manager of the new franchise, which re¬ 
places the one of Ihe same name that folded midway 
through last season. 

HIRED: JOHNNY WILSON. 47. as head coach of the 
'Denver! Colorado Rockies (formerly (he Kansas City 
Scouts), the newest franchise in the National Hockey 
League. Wilson, a forward in the NHL for II years, 
was the coach of the WHA Cleveland Crusaders lavt 
season. 

DIED: DOUG DAVIS JR.. 59. one of the leading train¬ 
ers in Kentucky thoroughbred racing; of a heart attack; 
in Versailles. Ky. Davis died just two days after hn 
4-year-old filly. Dancers Countess, won the $125,000 
Matchmaker Stakes at Atlantic City. In a 36-year ca¬ 
reer. Davis saddled 50 stakes winners. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



TRINA JARISH 

Cost* Mts*. Cslll 

Flying solo in a Bccch- 
crafl A-36. 31-vc.ir-old 
Jarish won the 29th All- 
Woman Transcontinental 
Air Race (the Powder 
Puff Derby). She covered 
the 2.926-milc course in 
13.9 hours flying time for 
an average ground speed 
of 209.7 mph. 



DERIY CARRIZALES 

Bat SI. Tixxs 

Competing in the Heb- 
bronville Little League. 
Derly pitched five shut¬ 
outs—four of them no¬ 
hitters—and struck out 
80 batters in 35 innings 
In one game he fanned all 
18 baiters. He also hit 
.800 and had 10 home 
runs in 5(1 at bats. 



MIKEOGORZALEK 


Mike. 17, shattered 199 
of the 200 clay birds 
at the 77th Grand Amer¬ 
ican Trapshooting Tour¬ 
nament in Vandalia. Ohio 
to win the national junior 
championship. He ran 
167 targets before miss¬ 
ing in the 17-and-undcr 
competition. 



ROSS HEPBURN 

Eros* KA. ScnnxM) 

Fourteen-ycar-old Ross, 
who stands 5' 7". is the 
14-and-under world-rec¬ 
ord holder in the high 
jump. His leap of 6' 8 1 //' 
was I l A inches better than 
the second-best jump in 
his age group. Last year 
Ross tied the 13-ycar-old 
record mark of 6' 2". 



CINDY WORCESTER 

HlU-CfTY. Kxxv 

Cindy. 18, set state girls' 
outdoor records in the 
mile (5:13,5) and the 880 
(2:16.1) and won the 220 
(25.9) to account for 30 
of the 31 points scored by 
the Ringnecks in winning 
the state title. Last year 
Cindy lied the national 
schoolgirl 880 at 2:10.6 


LARRY SHIELDS 

Gotti*. C xlii 

Larry. 18. beat 107 riders 
(ages 15 to 18) to success¬ 
fully defend his title in 
the Junior Men's Road 
Race at the National 
Bicycle Championships 
in Louisville. He complet¬ 
ed the 49-mile course in 
1:56:4I. an average speed 
of 25.19 mph 
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What 

was he 
really like? 



George Washington Even his enemies 
conceded his greatness. Even his 
friends were sometimes at a loss to 
explain it. Incorruptible virtue? An un¬ 
matched sense of justice? An almost 
Roman stoicism? All of these, yes . but 
more 

In this Special New Bicentennial Issue 
from TIME, you'll meet the Father of our 
Country. And learn how. just 200 years 
ago. this remarkable Virginia planter 
alone made possible the greatest 
experiment in democratic self-govern¬ 
ment in the history of the world: The 
United States of America 


Companion Issue to TIME S July 4.1776 
Bicentennial Issue, both are available at 
one dollar a copy.To order, write, 
specifying clearly exact quantity and 
which issues desired, to TIME Special 
Issues. P.0 Box 11015. Chicago, Illinois 
60611 Special bulk rates exist for both 
issues. For details or to order, call toll- 
free today: 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 
800-972-8302). 


THE NEW NATION 
Companion Issue to 
TIMES July4.1776 
Bicentennial Issue 



The 

Great Whisky 
That’s Made Like 
Great Wine. 

No other whisky in the world is 
made like Old Forester. That’s why no 
other whisky in the world tastes like 
Old Forester. 

Old Forester isn’t blended. It isn’t 
made with artificial coloring. Nor 
artificial flavoring. It’s made naturally. 

Like Great Wine. 

For example, Great Wine is matured 
under exacting conditions—to control 
weather and light. So is Old Forester. 

Most great French Wines are 
matured naturally “on wood”—in oak 
barrels. Old Forester is matured the 
same natural way. 

Great Wines are “candled” for color 
and clarity. “Nosed” for aroma and 
bouquet. They’re bottled directly from 
the barrel. Never blended. And of 
course, they cost more. 

This slow, natural process is how 
some wines become Great Wines. 

And how Old Forester becomes 
Great Whisky. 


s 
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How can you show customers 
you mean business if 
ft even show your face? 

The truth is, you probably can't. 
Because, in today’s competitive mar¬ 
ketplace, it generally takes genuine 
person-to-person contact to make 
things happen. 

Piedmont Airlines helps you 
do just that, while saving you valu¬ 
able travel time and reducing your 
overall travel expenses. Piedmont’s 
wide-comfort 737 jets, which 
serve New York, Newark, 
Chicago, Washington, Atlanta, 
Memphis, Nashville, Louisville, Cincinnati and other cities, 
are great places to catch upon paperwork— or just relax. 

Our all jet-powered fleet flies to a long list of additional 
destinations in Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 

South Carolina,Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia and Ohio. 
Putting you conveniently close to the cities and towns many 
of your best customers probably call home—and making it 
good business for you to do business away from home. For 
information and reservations, contact your travel agent or 
Piedmont Airlines. Most major 
credit cards accepted. 



PIEDMONT FLIES WHERE AMERICA HAPPENS 
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Brut for Men. 


If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 
try 

something else. 



AB-II 


After shove, after shower, after anything. 
Brut* lotion by Faberge. 
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Edited by GAY FLOOD 


COSTLY FREE AGENT 

Sir. 

No player is a better example of today’s ar¬ 
tificial superstar than SI cover figure Reggie 
Jackson ( He's Free at Last, Aug. 30). Not 
that Jackson isn’t a good ballplayer—he is 
just that. But for anyone to rate him as a 
giant of the game, a man deserving of the 
enormous contract he has his eye on, is ab¬ 
surd and regrettable. One recalls his exces¬ 
sive strikeouts and his .265 lifetime baiting 
average and winces at the notion of his being 
classed with legitimate superstars such as Stan 
Musial. Henry Aaron or Willie Mays. 

Jackson admits that he will soon be an 
“overpaid athlete" I perhaps confusing the fu¬ 
ture with the present), but he rationalizes that 
he is “just taking advantage of the rules. No, 
he is doing more than that. He is taking ad¬ 
vantage of us as well, or he will be when in¬ 
flated ticket prices follow inflated salaries. 
Rather than sentimentalize about giving “a lit¬ 
tle back to the town where I play,” Jackson 
and other such opportunists might do a more 
tangible service by simply asking for salaries 
commensurate with their talents. 

Tim Summerlin 
Port Arthur, Texas 
Sir: 

Reggie Jackson said it all. Not only is he 
overpaid, but so are more than half of the ath¬ 
letes in pro sports. 

Philip Tseng 

Norwood, N.J. 

Sir: 

Baltimore may not be Reggie Jackson’s 
kind of town, but then Reggie Jackson isn't 
Baltimore's kind of superstar, e.g., Johnny 
Unitas and the Robinsons, Frank and Brooks. 
Sport today isn’t what it used to be. 

Steve Mlrfin 

Rockville. Md. 

Sir: 

Another masterpiece by Ron Fimrite! His 
article on Reggie Jackson was great in every 
detail. The Oriole front office had better get 
on the stick and give Reggie the multiyear 
contract he deserves. The Orioles need Reg¬ 
gie in the lineup, not just this year but for 
another four or five years. 

Mark Weiner 
Ellicott City, Md. 

ADMIRABLE AMATEUR 

Sir: 

I was happy to see that such a fine modest 
gentleman as Dick Siderowf (A Plain Man's 
Fancy. Aug. 30) got some recognition. His 
kind of class is missing in today’s world of 
money-hungry athletes. 

I had the pleasure of going through basic 


training with Siderowf at Fort Dix. N.J. in 
1959. Many of the high-ranking officers on 
the post gave Dick opportunities to get out 
of his duties as a trainee and play a quick 18 
holes. Never did he take advantage of this sit¬ 
uation. Sport needs more men like Siderowf. 
Business does, too! 

Gil Berger 
Seattle 
Sir: 

After Dick Siderowf won his second Brit¬ 
ish Amateur championship. I felt that he was 
denied the acclaim due him. Thank you for 
featuring this unsung champion. I have nev¬ 
er met Dick, but I have always admired him. 

Ron Glassman 
Colchester. Conn. 

FOR CHRIS' SAKE 

Sir: 

Thank you for your fine article on lovely 
Chris Evert (Say Hello to the Girl Next Door , 
Aug. 30). As both a player and a fan, I find it 
comforting to know that beneath all that tal¬ 
ent and success there remains a warm, per¬ 
ceptive. intelligent human being. 

Michael Ryan 

Freeport, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Why do people root against athletes who 
are No. I? Jealousy? Chris Evert is unique, 
someone who comes along only once in a 
great while. And who said she isn’t beauti¬ 
ful? Look at your picture! 

Rot) Crooks 
East Canton, Ohio 
Sir: 

Thanks to Curry Kirkpatrick for his ex¬ 
cellent article on Chris Evert. If Ms. Evert 
has not had all the fans on her side in the 
past, she can be sure of at least one more 

Scott Hansen 

Logan, Utah 
Sir: 

I wish Chris Evert was the girl next door. 

Robert S. Robinson 
Woodland Hills. Calif. 

PLACING DR. RICHARDS 

Sir: 

It is time to set aside emotional reactions 
to the controversy over Dr. Renee Richards 
(Scorecard, Aug. 23) and examine the facts 
pertinent to a fair resolution of her case. I pro¬ 
pose that a screening test be composed of 
two parts—the first being a gynecological 
confirmation of sex, and the second being a 
test of strength and visual-motor skills. The 
former could obviously be performed quite 
easily by a gynecologist, while the latter could 
be administered by specialists in physical ed- 
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ucation or kinesthesiologists from any major 
university. Such tests of strength and visual- 
motor skills are readily available and easily ad¬ 
ministered. If it could be shown that Dr. Rich¬ 
ards does, indeed, have significantly greater 
strength and visual-.noior skills than would 
be normal for a woman tennis player, then 
she should be excluded from play. However. 

I don’t think this is likely to be the case: con¬ 
sider the obvious strength and skills of such 
women tennis players as Betty Stove, Mar¬ 
garet Court and Martina Navratilova. 

Chip Lewis 
Educational Psychologist 
University of New Orleans 
New Orleans 

BRITISH VERSION 

Sir: 

Re Scorecard (Aug. 30), Minnesota Vi¬ 
king Offensive Guard Ed White is wrong. 
When an individual's stomach hangs over his 
b$lt, it is not Dunlap's disease but Dunlop’s 
(referring to the tire manufacturer). Hence the 
expression “spare tire." 

However, since I weigh a meek 98 pounds 
and White weighs a hefty 253, I will imme¬ 
diately forgive him his grievous error. 

Betsy Conway 
St. Ann. Mo. 

MCKAY’S TEAM 

Sir: 

After reading John Underwood’s superb 
article on John McKay (A Three-Hour Time 
Difference, Aug. 23). I think the decision to 
put an expansion team on your cover dis¬ 
plays your uncanny knack for seeking out and 
reporting on the most interesting and unique 
personalities in the sporting world. 

Doug Schindewolf 
Trenton, N.J. 

Sir: 

As a former UPI sportswriter, my impres¬ 
sion of my new across-the-lagoon neighbor. 
Coach John McKay, was that he was the 
brashest, most caustic egotist I had ever heard 
interviewed. 

After just a few weeks of molding the Tam¬ 
pa Bay Buccaneers into a quality football 
team, he also may have proved himself to be 
the best coach in football. 

Win or lose, hell sure tell it like it is. 

Robert W. Taliaferro 
Tampa 
Sir: 

John Underwood gave us a tremendous in¬ 
troduction to what goes on in an expansion 
team’s camp. I plan to be a follower of both 
the Tampa Bay Buccaneers and the Seattle 
Seahawks this season, but I think the Sea- 
hawks should have shared your cover with 
the Bucs. A narrow loss to a championship 
team (the Los Angeles Rams) overshadows a 
dull victory over the Atlanta Falcons any day. 
Nonetheless, congratulations on another 
great cover. 

Dan Gluskoter 
Alhambra. Calif. 


Sir: 

As a Houston fan. I have been insulted! It 
took the Oilers years before they were grant¬ 
ed an SI cover. 

Matthew Kemple 
Houston 

O'BRIEN'S PACE 

Sir 

Congratulations to Barry McDermoil on 
the fine article on Joe O’Brien ( True Grit Was 
Behind the Whip. Aug. 23). O’Brien has the 
discipline and determination to be successful 
in any held of human endeavor. 

An addendum to the story is that he drove 
two sub-two-minute miles at Scioto Downs 
that same evening, including Nero's 1:56% 
track record for 4-year-old pacers, then was 
taken by ambulance to a hospital for X rays 
and treatment of his injuries. 

Albert A. Gabel. D.V.M. 

Columbus. Ohio 

BASEBALL’S PLAYOFFS 

Sir: 

Expanding baseball’s playoff system, as 
suggested by reader Joe Bosso (Aug. 30), 
would be the worst thing that ever happened 
to the game. Baseball has always maintained 
character and integrity in its major league 
playoff structure, which sets it apart from and, 
I think, above the other big-league sports. 

Hope springs eternal, and the pennants are 
never really won until September anyway. 
Where is the excitement in watching two or 
more also-rans “fighting it out” for second 
place and a chance to spring an upset in the 
playoffs with a hot pitcher or two? Baseball 
rewards excellence over an entire season, 
making the long schedule meaningful. 

Richard F. Teetsel 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 

MULES AND BURROS 

Sir: 

My congratulations to Robert Cantwell on 
his fine article ( These Mules Are Not Jack¬ 
asses, Aug. 16). Mules are very interesting 
and peculiar animals. I must admit, though, 
that I was disappointed when reading about 
Mule Days in Bishop. Calif, to find no men¬ 
tion of the Mule Days we have celebrated an¬ 
nually in Benson. N.C. for quite some time. 
They are famous in this part of the country. 
Our celebration, complete with a grand pa¬ 
rade of horses and mules, rodeos, mule-pull¬ 
ing contests and a Miss Mule Days pageant, 
is exciting and enjoyable for all ages. I only 
hope if you ever write another story on mules 
you’ll think about Benson. Our next Mule 
Days celebration begins on Sept. 23. 

Keith Lee 
Benson. N.C. 

Sir: 

I am disappointed that you did not cover 
the 28th annual World’s Championship Pack 
Burro Race, which I witnessed on July 25 at 
Fairplay. Colo. The race, called the most gru¬ 
eling in the world by participants, covers a 25- 
milc course at elevations above 12,000 feet. 

continued 


Brut 33 
Shampoo. 

The great 
smell of Brut 
goes to 
your head. 



Deep-cleaning conditioning shampoo 
with balsam and protein 
to give your hair body and luster. 
And the great smell of Brut® 
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Moreover, rules call for participants to walk, 
run or carry their burros—but not ride. 

A 10-foot lead rope is the contestant's only 
way of increasing the progress of his animal. 
In addition, burros are equipped with a reg¬ 
ulation pack saddle and 25 pounds of weight, 
including such oldtime prospector's equip¬ 
ment as gold pan. pick and shovel. 

Joe Glavinick of Leadville. Colo, won for 
the sixth time and the second time in suc¬ 
cession. He and his burro Ringo had a win¬ 
ning time of four hours. 29 minutes and 
59.5 seconds. 

Dan SCHLOSSBERCi 
Clifton. N.J. 

STEVE KELLY'S FATE 

Sir: 

William Oscar Johnson wrote a moving ar¬ 
ticle about Stephen P. Kelly and his attempt 
to make the Olympic team (Bronx Boy Make s 
Good, July 5). I know that the U.S. didn't 
win medals in any kayak races, but what hap¬ 
pened to Steve? It's like not knowing the end 
of a serial. 

Muriel Page 
San Francisco 

• Kelly and his U.S- teammates. Bruce Bar¬ 
ton. Peter Deyo and Brent Turner, failed to 
make the semifinals in the 1.000-mctcr kayak 


fours. They finished fifth in their preliminary 
heat (behind East Germany, Poland. West 
Germany and Hungary) and fourth in their re¬ 
pechage (behind Sweden. Great Britain and 
Czechoslovakia).—ED. 

NO QYM IN SAMOA 

Sir: 

Congratulations to Richard W. Johnston 
for his article on the emerging Samoan ath¬ 
lete in college football (Shake 'em Out of the 
Coconut Trees. Aug. 16). He obviously did 
his research, and I found the article to be cor¬ 
rect in every aspect except one. The quote 
by la Saipaia—"In Samoa you've got only 
two ways to go—to the gym and school, or 
to become a thief. You have to make the de¬ 
cision"—is incorrect and very misleading, es¬ 
pecially to anyone reading about Samoans for 
the first time. 

To be sure, a young Samoan does not have 
many options as to where he might go once 
school is out. especially if he is looking for 
some kind of organized activity. But life as a 
thief is certainly not one of those options. 
The fa'a Samoa, which Johnston mentioned, 
provides the young Samoan with his sense of 
values, goals and pride and. especially on the 
village level, keeps him so busy with family 


projects that little time is left for him to con¬ 
template ripping off his next door neighbor. 

Furthermore, there is not one proper gym¬ 
nasium in the whole territory. There is not 
one quarter-mile track, regulation swimming 
pool, baseball diamond, venue for field events 
or athletic shower or locker-room facility at 
any of the four government or two parochial 
schools, and there is only one regulation foot¬ 
ball field, located at the Community College. 
Since 1951 the Department of the Interior 
has been appointing American governors to 
administrate these American islands, but not 
one has used his influence to appropriate the 
funds needed to build proper athletic facil¬ 
ities. Thus, the emergence of the Samoan foot¬ 
ball player, as well as other outstanding Sa¬ 
moan athletes such as Olympians Greg 
Louganis (diving) and Lelci Fonoimoana 
(swimming) and Tony Solaita of the Califor¬ 
nia Angels, is all the more outstanding. 

Rob Shaffer 
Former Assistant to the Governor 
of American Samoa 
Oceanside, Calif. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. 

New York. New York. 10020. 
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Announcing vacations 
for people who like their 
sports unlimited. 

Sports vacations at the sports capitals ot the Western U.S . 
including Hawaii and Mexico. 

Golf, tennis, riding, fishing, scuba, rafting, sailing and much 
more. They're all available to you with these special Western 
Airlines packages. 

Each resort offers at least five sports. While you're there 
just choose the sport you feel like enjoying that day and pay for 
it with the sports coupon book included in every package. It's 
that flexible. 

Send for our Sports Unlimited brochure for details. And 
start warming up! 

All packages feature G.M. or other fine cars from 
Budget Rent-A-Car. 

WESTERN AIRLINES VACATION DEPARTMENT SI0913 

PO BOX 92931 
WORLD WAY POSTAL CENTER 
LOS ANGELES. CA. 90009 

I'm interested in a Sports Unlimited vacation Please send me 
your free brochure 

name__phone- 


travel agent it 


Western Airlines 

Hawaii/Alaska/Canada/Western USA/Mexico 

i__l 
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There s sailing. And then there’s the America’s Cup. 
There’s whisky S3 And then there’s VO. 


'** 59 * 3 ® 


Only VO. is VO. The First Canadian. 

THE AMERICA'S CUP 13 A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. • CANADIAN WHISKY A BUND. 6 YEARS 010.06.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM OUlHlir CO tic 



So the leading lady's lovely complexion 
stays lovely — even in the closeups. 

So the red helmets on Channel 7's 
football game look as good as the red jerseys 
on Channel 9's game. 

So the afternoon movie doesn't fade 
when the sun starts shining in between 
the drapes. r~m • . t • j 1 

Zenith introduces 
Color Sentry. 

The automatic picture 
control system. 



Zenith's Color 
Sentry does it all for you: 
controls the color 
picture when the scene 
changes, or the channel 
changes, even when 
the room light changes. 

You get that great Zenith 
picture — automatically. 


Zenith's Color Sentry available on selected 19” and 25“ 
diagonal models, including the Brindisi, Model SH2575P, 
pictured here. Simulated wood grain and TV picture. 




The quality goes in before the name goes on.® 










